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“SOCIAL D 
American University of Beirut American University at Cairo 
Wr the villages of the Arab Middle East | _methodological pocbens of research i ei 
are perfectly “flat” and oriented toward derdeve eloped non- ~census areas, | 
maintaining that condition, it may be discovering the existence of 
that be Telatively within the homogeneous appearing peasant 


To the casual the only 
‘cake of custom,’ » economizing in tion apparent is that between a very | 


“ing the ‘ 
~ number of children, making capital ng i large landowners who rarely reside in the — 


ments, repressing emotional release through villages and the multitude of village- ‘cing 
immediate consumption,’ if, in short, there is peasants. Familial a and re religious homogeneity 
anything in the nature of an emerging op- lend to this appearance. Islamic sanction SS 
portunistic middle class in these villages, its inter- and village endog- 
_ existence can be revealed heupeeat studies of amy * among other factors ensure patrilineal = 


the social structure. solidarity. In this agrarian, non- dl 


ren 
This paper reports the results of an i 
vestigation 4 social and 


On the other the existence of social 


q Expanded version of paper read at ¥ annual — differentiation based on a fairly elaborate di- 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, vision of labor in ‘Lebanese villages 


‘Se 1955 ecial acknowled ent is made 


"of deference and | aggressiveness in personal | 


trialization pe Its Attendant Consequences for the 
Social Patterns of Non-Western Societies,” 
can Sociological Review, 18 _ (October, 1953), pp. AUB. ‘Economic Research Institute, the Ministries 
2The Department of Sociology at the . American non, the Social Research Center of the American 5! 
University of Beirut (A.U.B.) conducted an exten-— University at Cairo, and the United States Opera- 
sive survey of an homogenous rural area of Leba- __ tions Mission to Lebanon whose grant to the De- 4 
- during 1954. The methodological and the initial - partment of Sociology made this study possible. 
Content report is available in Lincoln Armstrong, — 


-interaction—these_ a few of the bases a 


U.B., Beirut, Lebanon, 1954. is here 4 John Gulick, “The Lebanese Village,” Ameri 


8 Paul K. Hatt, “Stratification in the Mass So- : ; . 


-Beqa’a Socio-Economic Survey: Methodological American Sociological Review, 15 (April 
port (Mimeographed), Department of Sociology, q 
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of the School of Public Health, America 
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_ upon which social diffrentiation is evident in — categories should ‘to caaiitiie: If this i is sborne 


peasant village it will lend s support for the 
These aspects of differentiation are more and utility of quantitative sociological re- 


than simply vestigial remains of a “folk-village” 4 
feudal or that | once character 


rest of of the villagers is obvious and the vil- / may b be made up ) of elements ; and categories y 
lages 2 are not “flat” in this r respect, the basic that are quite 
question here is how heterogeneous in status 
Selection of the Universe and the Sample. 
For this study a an area approximately 
The problem, as set forth above, is investi- ilometers (a kilometer is approximately am 
gated from the frame of reference of two mile) long and 2- -8 kilometers wide large 


_ major hypotheses. (1) Ar eleven- village uni- on one side of a river in @ narrow v valley wa was ot 


verse located along the bottom lands of selected. Its eleven villages constitute the 
the Southern Beqa’a Valley, Lebanon,’ will universe from which a 15 per cent random 
of households was chosen, Wheat 


be uniform in occupational composition 


 gocio- -economic status structure, and (2) dis- 
= tinct cross- -village occupational categories are 
differentiated in terms of (a) 


and barley are the major crops of the valley __ ‘aa 
some potatoes, watermelons, leg- 
umes, and grapes are also grown. It is an 
socio-economic status, (b) amount of educa- area of great fragmentation of landholding — 
and large percentages of small land operators. 
children. the eleven villages only one is connected 
a it is often contended that because of vil- - with | main in highways by a paved road. The 
autonomy and isolation generalizations others are joined by dirt roads which are 
. based on village surveys are limited to the impassable by motor cars during much of the 
i boundaries of the specific village. Regional OF winter. ; season. With only rare exceptions, 
cy even subregional sample surveys have been — the residents live tightly together in com- 
€ pact mud-house villages. The exceptions ~ 


deemed impractical and few multiple v village 
“a studies have been attempted. Even those re- clude a few well- to-do citizens who = 4 


searchers who have postulated the existence new houses on the village outskirts. 


of standardization of cultural patterns cut- — — of the eleven villages are located on the 
ting across village ‘and even extending 
regions, have iaced serious obstacles in de- > 


vising a research competent | for 
whi 


— tion, (c) size of household, and (d) number 


from 75 to 400 households, were 


of. is Hareem, El Marj, and Istabl (small, 75-200 
_ that villages may be considerably more alike — households), were selected for the -surve 
than they are unlike. If so, and if cross-— 


village can be de- next step included the correction by 


ch a dwelling census of each of the five village | ; 
better hee any other section of Lebanon, a moun- ®Bryce Ryan, “Socio-Cultural Regions of Cey- 
Ton,” Rural Sociology, 15 (March, 1950), pp. 3-19. 
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and 
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village studies, no composite j 
4 ture is yet available because such stuc hold 
mon 
ae 


inaccurate in every case, sometimes ty ‘the schedule was ‘designed 
as much as 15 per cent for both excess in- “to satisfy. First, the schedule attempts to _ 
clusions and omissions. From the corrected — provide an accurate and detailed analysis of 
listings the randomized 1s per cent area the populations’ relationship to the instru-— 
sample of all households in in each | Village was "ments of production, the different economic 


resultant overall sample contains 169° household, an accurate estimate of income 

households averaging 4.4 persons apiece. and cost of living, and the economic factors — 

The overall sex ratio was found to be 110 involved. A second, and closely allied aspect | 

_ and heavily male concentrated in the under of this schedule, is its attempt at quantita- 

ss years- of-age category. The population is ; tive analysis of socio-economic interactiona 

young, some 50 per cent being under 200 patterns. By the device of obtaining answers 
years of a age.’ Fifty-five households were. to the questions “ “where?” and “to whom?” 
in the largest village, 44 in the next asked concerning sources of income and 


- largest, and 70 were from the three small 1 om of expenditure, it was hoped to cain 


villages. att in part the amount of social interaction 
inion of the Schedule and the In- which characterizes the economic life of the — 
Pro ” and ‘whom?” 
in “the most 
developed in measuring income > "repairs and 
expenditure patterns in rural areas of costs, remittances and other sources of i y 
United States. Two economists, two so- come. ' The third focus of the 
ciologists, and a social science analyst par-— educational participation and attitudes 
_ ticipated in its original construction and drawn | against the overall background —_— 
reconstruction after extensive pretesting in socio- economic | 
_ the field. The social science analyst* func- | Although funds were exhausted before any any 
a tioned as » the field supervisor of the survey call-back interviews could teke place, — 
. Only after specific objectives 
ri two revisions of the schedule in its English - plished through the initial inventory phase — 
- form did translation to colloquial Lebanese of the interviewing which was completed on 
Arabic take place. The Arabic version then the whole sample. 


through two more revisions primarily The can be outlined as follows: 
to accommodate colloquial usages unfamiliar Pat "General Inventory 
or even to urban “A. Identification of Schedule (date, ‘name 
Lebanese colloquial Arabic spoken by the of village a name of household head) 7 
interviewers. Description of Dwelling (num- 
‘The s schedule was divided into two parts. rooms, their usage, building ma- 
—— 


The first “part incorporated a a complete in- etc.) 
"ventory of the total demographic and socio- Cc. Type of Viilities 


economic ‘situation of the sampled -house- a D. Household Composition and Background 


> 
holds. ~The second | part aimed at measuring (names, ages, sex, relationship to head, 
marital st status of members; time in vil- 


-by-month call-back interviews. The dage, _ previous residence, age at first 
_ survey may be said to have had three main = Pen _ marriage, amount of schooling and kind, 


ri and 4 Gordon K. Hiraba- Land Tenure (Land nership: 

“Educational Participation in Selected Leba- location, type of la nd, conditions, 

be nese Villages, ” Transactions of the 3rd World Con- ge amount rented out and ‘manner of so 


Prior to her _ this survey Mrs. Farm Equipment a and Owned 
Equipment, Land, Inventories (other 
than Farm) Owned or Rented 


‘Statistician ard field in the United States, 


doing. Land rented: comparable items 


— 
— 
— 
— | 
— 
— 
| — 
— 


Household Food Inventory and emale interviewers were more * 
methods of obtaining, i.e. , barter, gift, than male. Maka 
purchase or self-grown, from whem, and Interviewers working individually never 


took less than 1 hours to complete an 


I. Household Equipment Inventory, a4 terview and 2% hours was the typical time __ ; 


Clothing Inventory 4 allotment. On a given trip to the field (114 
_ hours by c: car) each would be. given three or 
— four household names and locations. They 
Month (from agricultural services, expected t to complete at least two inter- 


crops, livestock, other agricultural prod- views per day. Schedules were coded and 
- ucts, rents of land, rental of equipment, tabulated and the result translated to Eng- - 
sales of land, manufactured com- each week, thus keeping a back-log of 


-modities, and other sales) unprocessed schedules to a minimum as well 
oo Household Expenditures Last ‘Month > as making it possible for the American staff _ 


“Part IIL. Monthly Income and Expenditure 
A.*Income and Receipts of the Household 


food, clothing and jewelry, house- the research team to keep informed and 


_ hold equipment, household repairs, utili- * up-to-date on the progress. _ Whenever pos- 
ties, etc.; on land, livestock, farm equip- sible the field supervisor would make a pre- 
for hired labor; and for jiminary contact using the would-be inter- 


creation ‘and other services) | ss viewer as interpreter. Refusals were held to a ae 


” 
From whom?” and “where?” informa- an absolute. minimum, none having been 1 ee : 
tion gathered on all items 


mm, the “preactty- Ministries of Social Affairs for a living and th that all farmers are not 

Mis oy of National Economy were each to sup- ordinary tenants or fellahin (peasants) 2 

(ag Ply one trained interviewer. Other _inter- also becomes clear that the hierarchical 

throughout the duration of the structure ‘is more complex than that ¢ of 
survey were drawn from among the trained simple two-fold estate structure including 

¥ employees « of the Economic Research Insti- few large landlords at the top and the | 

tute of the American Univ ersity of Beirut or masses of undifferentiated ‘peonage below. 

_ from among the sociology students at the The remnants ¢ of such a structure cannot be 

_ Same University. During the first several denied; three very well-to-do part-time’ 

aid a of pretesting and early interviewing farmers in the Beqa’a Survey sample were so 
say there was a considerable turnover of inter- 4 far removed from the average that they hn oe 


viewing personnel. However, a basic team of : been omitted from most statistical analyses Py 


two expert female interviewers eventually made in this paper. Their distorting influence ay 
was established, and the bulk of the inter- ~ can be observed in Table 1, 
coding, and tabulating was accom- later. iin 
‘ = 
plished by that team under the guidance of Certain clues to the occupational pattern Z 
the field supervisor. One member of that in these villages were provided by analysis — : 
team, who became extremely proficient, sub- the Mukhtars’ household listings in the 


3 - sequently assumed the field supervisory ~ course of conducting dwelling censuses. The 
- position during the final stage and directed _ mukhtars’ listings lent themselves readily to i 


interviewing activities of the student classification. However, it was only 


interv iewers trained in the Sociology Depart- careful analysis of “the detailed interview 


‘i ment. Needless to say, all interviewers were schedules and verification with the mukhtars a 


Bilingual. Co-operation in the field was, _and other villagers that a basic list of occu- 
lowest when the interviewer’s identification pational categories was derived. 


primarily either with Point Four _(sus- initial contained nine distinct 
pect because of U. S. role in birth of Israel) 


or the Lebanese Government (fear of tax) th , 
It was highest when they were identified by Se 9 While statistical attributes - the nine a 
villagers as secking are not presented here, of 


surv 


pling 
would 
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SOCIAL DIFFERENT ATION. IN SELECTED LEBANESE VILLAGES 

_ very few members and in a few cases were is the ordinary fellah (singular for fellahin 

; _ represented at all in some of the villages. On the basis of field observation, it was esti- 
Therefore, | regrouping of the categories had mated that ; an _ average fellah could depend 
toh be undertaken. The following list presents upon about ninety full days of work per year 
the resulting five occupational categories, for which, , at an average rate of £4 (Leba- — 

_ their composition in terms s of the nine-fold _ nese) “per day (roughly $1.25), he could = a 
initial classification, and their size in terms earn £360 per year. That this estimate may 
of number of households. be high is not of importance, because the 

interest here lies only in establishing a rela- 


The ordinary fellahin: This category, ¥ 
which stood by itself in the initial listing, index figure. The figure 


largest membership classification. to the average labor-day year, 90, was se- 

The ordinary fellahin” are distinguished lected. All items wealth were measured in 

from their brothers in categories, B, D, terms | of days work required their 
a E only by the degree of their land > purchase. For example, a small second oo 

and monetary poverty ms their ir lack of tractor, estimated at £1 800, was — 


(26 households) whether the oj operator is an owner or a tenant, 
CN itural lab h and whether the land is irrigated or non- 
Combines these irrigated. Among frequent items were the 


without skills such as road following with their assigned index values: 


Poth 

mestics, peddlers, etc. , and those wit 
i “fiat skills such as millers, small shop keepers, ; dwelling room—mud (60), dwelling room— 
field stone (120), dwelling room—cement 


blacksmiths, etc. The category includes all 
those i in marginal economic activities other (300), tractor—used (450), seeder, reaper, 


than farming. Actually there is consider- winnower (150), cow (75), bull (100), 
able range in economic well-being between (85), camel (100), horse or mule (75), 
_ those with and without income based on - donkey (50), calf (20), goat (10), hen (2), = 
skills or proprietorship, but they have been pigeon kgs. manure (2), owned 
lumped together because of their numeri land—irrigated (100), owned 
if separated. (20 hous dunum of non- irrigated (50), rented 
D. Moderate sized land operators: The sec- non- -irrigated (20). 


ond most frequent classification in the ini- _ f 
th. 
listing, this group operates 25 dunums addition t i o the items of wealth, 


of land or ‘more. ‘The term fellahin m 


‘comes inappropriate: mare in terms of their i income 


‘curate and acceptable. (45 households) For example, there were these basic 
_E. The elite: Combines part-time farmers, equivalents: blacksmith (400), tractor driver 


professionals, administrators, retired vil- (500), shop- keepers, barbers, etc. (600), 
lage elders, etc. . The resident elite of teachers and minor officials (1500), lawyers : 
Southern Beqa’a society would be expected and professionals (3600). 
to include some as well. In any household there could be more ore 3 
wel assigned the unit of 90. Child laborers, 
, S45 “years s of age, were rated at 25 apiece. 
‘scoring of socio-economic status in this ‘Wives and other if declated | by 
based on a variety of characteristics the respondent to have the status of “fieldhand, 
value of which could be roughly estimated in were rated at 45 units. Females who were the 


‘monetary terms as follows. The most com- of the their households (10 per cent 


mon member of the community labor force ee itt 


"survey suggest that with adequate stratified sam- essa 10 Albert Badre, “Income Arising in the Agri- 
pling in multi-village areas the several categories 7 cultural Sector,” Economic Research Institute Pub- — 
would be found to be significantly ‘different from — _ fications, (Mimeographed), A.U. B., Beirut, Mono- © 


i 
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1. CATEGORIES AND THEIR MEAN Status Scor 


_ C. Non-agricultural laborers, 

skilled and unskilled 20 

D. Moderate sized land op- 
-erators 
The elite: "professional 


administrative and 


After dropping two extreme cases from this results become: 


Falter dropping the three extreme cases from the whole the 


_ the sample) were given the full adult = ported in the pages that follow, the specific 
s These ratings, although ‘partly im- status score that is being “used will 
pressionistic, were also based on estimates of indicated.* = 


the productivity of the persons involved by Table 1 presents average household status _ 
_ the head of the household and on the e direct en in gross and per capita for the five = 
observations s of the in interviewers. occupational categories. Coefficients of varia- 
Certain other items for which ratings were _ tion have been computed for both types of ie ‘a 


Statistical attributes of ihe frequency 
enclosed garden, dwelling rooms per capite, : tion for the oan socio-economic status scores 
source of water, and “other enclosures,” such are as follows: 
as sheds and stables, were given as realistic honk 
weights as possible. Even at their total value, 
_ they would not be expected to affect exces- a Variat 


household. economic status 
= status scores have been computed for _ index (169 


study. They include | gross and per 
capita status index. The “per capita SCOTE Per capita 


each household by a weighted value for the ( 
holds) 


number of dependent members in the housee 
hold.1! When results o this survey are re- Per capita 
11 Each dependent was s considered 6/10ths rather (166 house- 
than as a whole liability. This weighting followed —_holds; 3 
_ the principle that two can live together more inex- — treme ee: in. 


4 ‘ 
was computed by dividing the gross score of 7 status index be dis. 


aa. 
— 
— — statu 
— 

— ie: the « 
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— 
qualifications described in the foot- 2. or Hovse- 
OL BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 
variation are lower when certain cases are nat 
eliminated. such cases were found in Occu- 


pendent v was He 
dunums of land, all irrigated, and he owned 
‘wealth in the form of motors and stone otal 
houses. A third case, found in occupational Total 
Category E, owned over 100 dunums of land, it 
had a full-time grocery store, and owned 180 west, 
4 ion of household 
sheep and two tractors. These three extreme 
ean conceivably might be | cusidered ven educational attainment scores had a mean of 
nants of a passing caste structure. However, deviation 0 73. 
this is not a crucial concern of tio b 
of differentiation that characterizes the tween the resulting distribution of househol 
“great bulk of the peasant population in “educational attainment scores and house- 
: Lebanese agricultural villages. "hold socio-economic status scores is discussed 


Definition — of Educational Attainment under -village occupati onal group dif 
om of the basic variables which this onl i 


to correlate with socio-economic 
status is that of education. While the status 
score itself includes a small value reflecting Inter-village Uniformity by 
the degree of education of the head of each Distribution and Status. It will be recalled 
— it was felt necessary | to create a that the five sample villages were of dif- 
more refined measuring stick. ‘Thus, the ferent sizes. Generally speaking five 
household average educational attainment occupational categories were distributed 
score can be _Tepresented by the following — throughout all of the villages proportionally. __ 
basic formula: The numerical distribution of households by 

for ech of the five villages separately, 
while Table 3 shows” the two larger” villages 
combined and compared with the combined 

three smaller villages numerically and per- 


poreens an or more centage~ wise. It t is evident from ‘the 
presented in these two that a liable 
each person could hav e had 


thus Age =dees not app ly TABLE 3. DIsTRIBUTION OF BY Occv- 
possible years” of Two Large Villages Three Small Villages 


or more possible Categories neen and Ghazzeh) Hareem and Istabl) 

Private 


Public, Go 8 

n= =number of members in the h ehold Total 


PAIONAL CATEGORTES 


— 
— 
: — 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
of ‘the distribution of more 
_ occupational categories, such as the original | were significantly ‘different from all group 
nine point classification, would demand con- below them in socio-economic status. (See ie 
_ siderably larger individual village samples. Table 1 for data relevant to this analysis) ie 
AG As for intervillage_ comparisons of socio- _ (2) Number in household: While no sig- e 
% economic status, it was only possible to test ‘nificant differences in size of households in 
é es the significance of differentiation between the the several occupational categories was dis- 

4 combined smaller doa The difference, as covered, the largest average household fell in _ 
shown in Table 4, was found not to be sig- if the small land operator group» (Group 
nificant. of differences between and the smallest fell in the non-agricultural 

ie paired sets of individual villages became im- labor group (Group C). On the basis of 
_ practical in the light of the extremely high family structural data ‘gathered in this sur- 


coefficients of variation caused by inadequate vey but not as yet statistically analyzed — 


_ size of individual village samples. bachelors and unmarried brothers living to- 


In the light the above findings it is felt occur with greater 


aes ‘a are subject to some variation ww a of children ever born to the heads of the 
_ tween the small villages, a combination of sample households. Some of the SSC 
the small villages yields patterns consistent — 
‘ith the general characteristics of the total 
mpled villages as well as with the ‘two fewer children than the moderate sized naaecll 
larger villages individually and in and likewise the non- 
Cross-t village Occupational Group Differ- 
entiation. (1) Status: Differences in per ah 
| ita household status significant at the 5 per at the 5 per ‘cent level, the fellahin families _ 
i cent level were found between certain 1 occu- had fewer children than any other group ex- 
ational categories. The ordinary fellahin cept the non-agricultural laborers. The direc- 
ee . + (Group A) were differentiated from all other © tion of this difference is perhaps noteworthy 
groups except the ‘small operators since it contradicts the western experience 
& B). The elite group (Group E) was ere 
"significantly higher in ‘Status than all groups | tively correlated with socio-economic statu 


(Group ‘D) directly ‘below ow it. Although the 
‘moderate sized land not sig- 


rather wide differences in level of attainment. ; 
om percentages. If it is true, as many experts * 
and programs in the field of development in 
: underdeveloped areas assume, that education 
‘ilages Combined ‘Three constitutes the most important vehicle for 
_ (three extreme Villages social change, then these differences between 
cases excluded) == Combined occupational groups may be of great impor- 
tance. In. testing correlations between overall _ 
socio-economic status and other variables 
der analysis here, the relationship between 
household per capita status scores and house- 
hold average educational attainment Scores 


cio-economic status and both size of baw 


“T” Test of significance: 
Standard error of difference=27 - of children. The results were + 


ficantly different the they As 


— 
— 
tm 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION IN SELECTED VILLAGE 


ond the other hand, even though overall amp 
correlations are not striking, the differences 


= Data from an extensive socio-econo 
between the specific occupational groups are ae 


eal derably more impressive. A test of the Fandom sample of an eleven-village a gi 2 


null hypothesis that the distribution of edu- ural area in Lebanon have been analyzed = 


for degree of differentiation and stratifica- 
cational attainment is identical for all occu 0, in terms of occupation, capital assets, 
pational groups" revealed a chi square of J P P 


t 
39.22. Since the critical score with twelve 
- degrees of freedom was 26.21, rejection m of ah 


"Data collection survey 4 
is possible at the 01 level of scheduled interviews and took place 
nce. Table 6 a 


the first half of 1954. The major methodo- 
Togical problem arose out of the lack of ay 
Eoucarsom 1 able census type data. In the present study 
CATEGORY was resolved through the use a gen- 
eral dwelling” census in the sampled area, 
-Yearsof Schooling However, in view of the uniformity of certain 
Aaah cars Observed in this study, the painstaking and 
pational Yearsand or census-taking process would not ap- 
Category Over None_ be an essential prerequisite for sci- 
cent om multi-village agricultural areas. 
254 59.0 19.3 15.3 evidence from this study confirms the 
4 22. _ hypothesis sis that the vast lower echelon” in 
$2.0 21.7 16.0 10. this s segment of Arab village society is not 
4 46.5 17.2 27. undifferentiated. Furthermore, this differenti- 
730 $2.1 21, 18.3 14 The differentiation is” “not 
that between a few large landowners at the 
top and the peasant mass at the bottom. 
Nine separate occupational categories 
identified in this survey which, on the basis = 
of later stratified area sampling, may prove 
tot be significantly differentiated i in terms 


 socio- economic status, education, and other 
contribute the percentage to those 


have had no formal schooling and the 


K. Hirabayashi and Nabil il Sa’ ‘adeh, 
: ts lite (Group E) the smallest percentage. The La “In Their Minds and Hearts,” Al Kulliyah: The 


other groups fall between een idl East Forum, Beirut, 29 ) (November, 1954), 


i 
well 
2 


to 
fre- 
— 
su- 
3 


This study regrouped the nine cate- samples to be . Generalizing 


_ Bories into to five for which the present sample to other 


ings were found to be eves when ona census, 
ated in terms of amount of education and perhaps i in the case of the largest agricultural a a 
‘socio-economic status. Significant differences villages, must leave considerable room for 
were also found between some of these occu- ~ doubt regarding the reliability « of the results. 
. pational groups in terms of size of family. a. the above conclusion is valid, it should sf =f 
Fs Bis This : study throws some light on the pos- be possible to select adequate samples of the 
sibility of generalizing from findings based; smallest structural components (i.e., any one 
Be a: on specific village studies. It was shown that a of the nine occupational categories originally . a 
ia occupational composition can be quite differ- defined in this survey) of the population 
_ entiated from one village to another, particu- . without reference to village limits as long as Riis 
_ larly if the occupational categories are de- it is possible to define the homogeneous area aig 
fined ‘narrowly. More pertinent, however, is of the universe with some degree of ‘relia- 
* xs the problem of the adequacy of the sample. _ bility. It is contended that “type of farming” 
: _ On such variables as socio-economic status, areas and trade-centered population concen- nea 
educational attainment, size of household, trations, among other possibilities, could be 
tests of significance of difference be- $0 defined in the Middle East Thus 
tween villages could be applied only after it does not appear necessary that 
_ villages had been combined into more gen- tions « of social structure in underdevelope ’ 
eral categories based on size (i.e., the large _ countries any longer be left dependent upon ie 
a with the small). It was only © specific and individual village surv ys as } they 
through such combination that coefficients of have tended to be in the ge tail 
variation could be reduced to limits com- aise The o opening g paragraph of this paper sug- Reh \- 
patible with the administering of tests of - gests that this type of research might be able 
; significance on data provided in this 15 per to detect components in the population ready 
cent sample survey. It is ; doubtful | that this - for change and possibly giving evidence , 
‘Situation could have been corrected short progress. While it is impossible to demon- — Rete 
of doubling or even tripling the size of the strate that there is any such emergent SS 
sample, and relevant to this, there is a point without follow- -up studies, it is the belief of 
ve ha which increasing the sample size defeats the writers that the moderate sized land oper- 
: bi the purpose of conducting sample-based sur- ators (Group C) have the potential qualities 
z= in the first place. In this study nine for such a role in Arab communities annall 
fairly definite occupational categories among “the ones studied 
five villages had to be reduced by combina- 


ie _ 15 Two of the on-going studies conducted by the 


v coul obtained. 
sub- So ycial Research Center of The American University — | 
i t is, therefore, probable that in typical in- ; at Cairo attempt to define such an area in two dif- a _ 
By dividual small village studies samples of such ferent sections of the Middle East. Also, these two = &g 
size as would be compatible with standards _ studies will examine the adequacy of the methodo- — = ; 


of efficiency would disqualify the adequacy logical approach suggested in this 
further use of this approach as well as by other 


of all strata except for the most common p methods used in field studies, such as carefully se“ 
segments. Hence, cross village quantitative | _ lected intensive interviews and participant observa- ms 


studies based upon stratified, multi-village tion. 
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cis IN DENMARK * 


Scum 


go survey executed in 


- 1953- 54 by the senior author had as one of | 
in terms of scalar st social The its objectives the assessment of class 
basic status: variable is” conceived in terms ences with respect to status sensitivity, | 
=_— © the differential deference allotted to a_ identification, social participation, and cer- 
es his fellow group members. The tain interests, habits, tastes, and other per- — 


essence of social class is thus what Marshall sonal "characteristics believed to be status 
= “the way a man is tre d by his linked. To the extent that correlation of 
fellows.” ? This differential treatment de- these characteristics with social status is 


% upon the extent to which a person barriers for social 


possesses characteristics desired by are indicated urthermore, where status 
group.® differences refer to a transition from minority 
elat behavior to majority behavior, normative 
importance 2 of a any or one ne characteristic m go may probably be imputed. For 

vary from group to group and from situation 

a In the large anonymous society such crude For the present analys sis is respondents were 

status indicators as occupational prestige, classified into five strata as follows: 


d ti f trata, I the _ Stratum 1 (3.2 per cent): professional per- 
or demarcation of major sats. in he mmen, sons with a university or equivalent education 


4 tightly knit group, however, ‘role behavior ” and persons in higher managerial positions 


(shipowners, factory owners, wholesale deal- 
- ers, landowners, business or factory mana- 
: pectations to vary less, thus approaching gers). 
social norms.* A more refined analysis where Stratum 2(1 10.3 per cent): farmers with 
the strata become small enough to function a _more than two employees; urban employers 
the us use eof not mentioned above but having more than 
five employees; officials with more than ten 


= 
conformity to group norms. Ww hile our own ig - subordinates; schoolteachers and other pro- 


: fessional or semiprofessi onal 
as well as previous research peaplp Daving at 


least twelve years education but n e 
amply substantiate status differences in be- degree. we 
havior, the behavioral norms as well as the *: (28, 7 


clerical em 
"relationship between behavior and norm by ployees who had more than nine years edu 


status categories is poorly documented. ; skilled workers who were paid 
monthly, small farmers and small urban em- 
ployers, lower officials; semiprofessional peo 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. = = with less than twelve years education. 
I. Barnard, and Patholog Stratum 4 (30.8 per cent): unskilled manual 
tatus Systems in Formal Organizations,’ in oF service workers who were paid monthly; _ 


F. Whyte (editor), Industry and New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1946, pp. 46-49. = _ skilled manual workers paid weekly; rural at 


H. Marshall, “Social Class, Preliminary workers with no more 
Analysis,” The Sociological Review, 1934, Vol. 26, 1% n nine years education. = 


8 George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1939, p. 322; an 


Kaare Svalastoga, “Measurement of Occupationa Ps his was a group classification, thus, e.g. 
_ Prestige,” Transactions of the Second World Con ‘cat 
= of Sociology, 1954, Vol. 2, pp. 403-413. 
* George C. Homans, The Human Group, N 
York: Harcourt, Brace 1950, pp. 121- 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


In both cases the main classification criterion status. Table 1. ) This was documented 
was a prestige scale covering 75 occupations (a) prestige rating of 75 occupations 
_ and based on the ratings of a national sample which respondents 0 of higher - status exhibited 
a (N=1200) and a regression equation ex considerably less variation in rating than 2 5 
pressing the prestige scale scores as a func- low status” groups; number er of social 
tion of the number of subordinates, the ‘reported to exist in “Denmark (the 
number of years of education, and an index mean number of classes mentioned increased 
giving the highest score to government work regularly with social status); and (c) as- , 
a professional or ‘managerial character serted ability to place people socially by just 
president supreme court) and the looking at them or listening to their speech. 


Tame 1. Status SENSITIVITY AND CLASS IDENTIFICATION BY 
PERCENTAGES OF DANISH MALE RESPONDENTS 


2 


“self-labeiled 


= 


Middle class 


Upper-middle and on 


that own class iseco- 
conflict with other classe: Lead ig 
Assert ability to judge 
64. 4 ate “ee 


_ * All cases of non-response and don’t know were given a score of 1 iz te oe are omitted, 


a 
ccount work of a manual ‘Although all strata majority agree- 
(e.g., shoeshiner). The group ment in asserting this ability, the percentages 
classification used here was later of asserters increased with social status. 


W fhile the upper. strata, are “seen to be 


individual assignment to stratum was lower strata, a radically different relationship 
‘i - the | one given by the group classification (1s a emerges when a respondent is asked for his 

_ cases) or more rarely (5 cases) one stratum own class identification. Spontaneous identi- ec 

above or with a self-labelled social class in- 
creases from 52 per cent in the highest 
: to 72 per cent in the lowest stratum. 

A more militant type of class identification, _ 

ae a Sensitivity to status differences was found _ approaching the Marxian ideal type of the 


a minority senti- 


— 
«a 
and 
— 
_™ 


in in all strata, but the mi itant 
abe increasingly frequent with ‘decreasing 
ports cial status. Since the chances of arriving at a . class obtained by ren two frp may 
i" high status positions decrease with decreas- 2 probably best be explained in terms of as- 
ing social status, the fr of the mili- ‘ sumed underlying differences in the intensit 
_ tant sentiment may be considered a response of class identification: A person might regis- 4 
re which corresponds with increasing: seabity ter, e.g. , belonging to the working class if 
barriers. this class was suggested to him, but his 


Class identification was also studied by attitude might not be sufficiently strong or 
“means of the ballot technique. A salient to appear as a response to an open- 


1“ listing nine strata, ‘three tor is not ‘sufficient to ‘explain the relatively 
_ each for upper class, middle class, and work- - greater reduction in working-class identifica- 
_ ing class (Method A). The > rest of the sample tion than in non-working class identification. _ 
were confronted with an open-ended ques- T his latter phenomenon may po: possibly best 
_tion asking for feeling of belonging to any _be accounted for in terms of the presence of 
social class. If the response was “yes,” re- ambivalent class 
Gas. asked to “name the class 


regular and statistically significant increase — 


* Sex-weighted percentages (N=1009 males, 212 2 in percentages possessing the —— 


Sex- weighted ‘Percentages males, 378 


eral trend, i.e., a sharp increase in the num- While interest in sports in general did not | 

ber who declined to identify themselves with reveal significant. status" differences, both 

: any social class, a sharp decrease in the 7 tennis and athletics were significantly more i 
who ‘identified with» the working frequently mentioned in the_ ‘upper 


~ a much more moderate decrease in tend- *) significantly more popular in the lower strata é 
ency to identify with a non-working (or thanintheupper. = 
_non-lower) class. Detailed analysis of possi- It should be pointed out that respondents a 
ble explanations of this change is still in = were free to answer in terms of social ac- ee 
— 4 ceptability rather than in terms of genuine 
oe As far as the male part of the sample is — interest. A check on mn one of the questions in- ae a 
e _ concerned, cross analysis by occupation re- deed showed that a considerable number of 
; -veals that workers (skilled, semiskilled, un- a subjects who expressed interest in paintings 
skilled, including agricultural laborers) show unable to mention the name of 
ee a4 marked tendency to move away from even one painter to whom they had taken 
identification with the working class when special liking. Regardless of motive, the re- _ e 
to choose class" identification f freely (as Sponses- suggest differences between 
in Method B) as compared with their be- strata i in the behaviors to which conformity 
_ havior under Method A. Howev er, they tend is expected, and in the intensity of conformity — ie ae 
rather to move towards than from pressure for a given item of behavior. 
Bevcizenr class identification. On | the Interviewers, practically all of whom be 
hand, the non- worker of the male longed to the middle class, were asked to 
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personal neatness, weight, dress, and speech. the” bottom 23 “per 
There w was a regular increase in the percent- 4 similar “significant: and positive relationship 
2 age reported as attractive, as neat, as well to ‘status was observed for participation in ig 
ae: dressed and as speaking “educated, correct, meetings and for number © of offices held. a 4 
an fluent, urban language,” with increasing so- Furthermore, 76 per cent of the. lowest 
“ ima status. At the same time males from the stratum had never talked to a gathering nor 
_ higher social strata were more frequently written to a newspaper. The 
_ Classified as “fat” than those from lower 
strata. The interviewers also noted the pres- stratum. 


Hard-cover 


“ 
Classified by interv 


Interest in painting * 
i in athletics 


‘Havel listened to music 


during preceeding month * 3 1 pi 15.8 


Familiar with one or more i 


modern Danish authors * Py 77. Vie 60. 38.9 6 


ence or of certa’ certain possessions in the social is thus 
living room of the respondent whenever this seen to be closely status linked, this does ip 
possible. Significantly related to. social not hold for informal social intercourse. 
class was the presence of framed paintings, s, Rather unexpectedly, — analysis showed no — 


Piano, hard-cover books, and relationship between social status 
and frequency of interaction with friends and 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION outside the family. 


range of formal social participation We have mentioned that political interest 


increases regularly in frequency with in- is ‘status linked. The same is true for the di- te 
creasing social status. (See Table 3.) In the — ection “of interest. . The Social Democratic 4 

top stratum 70 per c cent reported that they _ party has increasing appeal with decreasing — = 


Have talked to groups and 


Oneo of actives 


servative The "predictive. within any s ratum is 
-(Venstre) appeal ‘most ‘strongly to the sec- the one between agrarian and n non- 
ond d and third strata from the top. T 
three accounted in September 1953 


cONCLUSI N 
paper | to status differences. However, , within Our research supports the hypothesis 
each of the five strata there are important — in Denmark vertical mobility is not a simple — 


ceptability. It is also a transition toa —-_ 


\LEXANDER 
Mississippi State College 
HOUGH a number of distinguishe d the fublished r material of last decade has 
writers gave early emphasis to the im- focused on three levels: (1) the individual, 
_ > portance of communication for social or integration-of-personality-level; 2? (2) the 
at small group; and (3) mass communica- 
 2See, for example, Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory 
the communication process in effort Bateson, Communication, New York: W. W. Norton 
etter understand human behavior. Most of and Co., 1951; Wendell Johnson, “Speech and Per- 
sonality,” in Lyman Bryson (editor), The Com- 
munication of Ideas, Institute for Religious and 
_# Revised version tg paper read at the annual ‘ Social Studies, New York: Harper and Bros., 1948; 4) 
“ meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep-— 7 Norman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior 
tember, 1955. This paper is listed as Community Disorders, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947, Ch. 
‘ a Studies No. 8, Social Science Research Center, State IV; also, Alfred Lindesmith and Anselm Strauss, 
Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization, pp. 105-131 
~ New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909, pp. 61-65; camper See Leon Festinger et al., Theory and Experi- 
Edward Sapir, “Communication,” Encyclopedia of _ ment in Social Communication, Ann Arbor: Re- | 
the Social Sciences, IV (1930), p. 78; Robert E. # search Center for Group Dynamics, 1950; Robert 
Park, “Reflections on Communication and Culture,” + F. Bales et al., “Channels of Communication in 
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nificant | for the purpose of "this discussion: in a “natural” so- 
first, in absence of a comprehensive ‘cial system—the white adult community in 
theory of communication there has been little 4 a Mississippi town of 5,000 population, © 
attempt to relate findings at these various called Bakerville in this ‘Teport. The study 
levels; and “second, there have been v very was directed at the general question n of who 
few studies on a level intermediate to the talks to whom about ‘Specific community 
small group on the one hand and the mass _ problems and projects. ‘The present paper, — 
_ society on the other. It is somewhat surpris- however, deals with only one aspect of this 
cf ing to find ‘hat there is little reliable in- ‘ problem: how persons who report a variety — 
mel formation about the process of communica- b of communication contacts differ from those eo 


tion at the > community level. The classical who report few or no contacts.’ ee Foe 
question of who talks to whom about what 


can hardly answered for our own com- _ EXTENSIVENESS OF COMMUNICATION 
‘munities except on an im ressionistic basis. 
P tirvieg Communication behavior on a particular 


Newcomb points om: topic may be conceived as falling somewhere 


Laboratory studies have “tested along a continuum of extensiveness: at one 


significant hypotheses ‘concerning who com- ~ extreme is the person who talks to no one 
— to whom about what with | what _ about the topic; at the other extreme is is the 
effects, in the laboratory situation. Com- person who discusses the topic with a rela- 
is parable studies in “natural” habitats are, he tively large number of others. As used here, 


a _more difficult, but they are also ‘then, extensiveness refers to the range of an 
rewarding if one is” interested in, 
‘The concept of communication extensive-— 


we *Much of the earch in communication has ness would seem to be relevant | to : an . 
; been done at this level partly, perhaps, because of st di f th d th as 
ready financial support from the various media, 54M ing ¢ OF tHe community and t e processes 
partly because of the convergence of interest of a Psi which it is mnetag ch il 


Daniel Katz et al., Public Opinion and Protea: “communication local_population. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1954, and in Bernard JW irth points out, ‘ If men of diverse experi- 
Berelson and Morris Janowitz (editors), Reader in ences" and interests are’ to have ideas and 


Public Opinion and Communication, Glencoe: Free i ideals i in common the mus aie thie 
to communicate.” It may also be assumed 


It seems likely, for example, that are 
functional similarities between the process at the that the democratic process" requires some & ae 


personality level whereby communication prevents -extensiveness of contacts among diverse ele- 

the individual’s “pseudo-community” from being 

? Despite the great volume of research in 


process in the small problem-solving group where 
the rapidity and quality of the solution is apparently © communication, there are very few studies Va 


a function of the amount of communication per- which bear directly on this problem of ex- eS 

mitted. In both cases communication seems to | 

- facilitate a sharpened (more differentiated) defini- Sv TAs used here, “contacts” refer to reported ree 
tion of the situation and thus to increase the proba lationships among individuals. This parallels the 

ea bility of ‘more adequate movement within it. See definition of the term in Frederick L. Bates, The 

OG Cameron, op. cit., pp. 86-87, and N. R. F. Maie Coordination of Maintenance Activities in Bomb — 

oy and A. R. Solem, “The Contribution of a Discus- ieee "Synchronization and Performance, Tech- 
& leader to the Quality of Group Thinking,” : nical Report No. 16, Human Resources ‘Research — 


Human Relations, 5 (August, 1952), pp. 277-288. Institute, Maxwell AFB, Alabama, 1953. 
6Theodore M. Newcomb, “Sociology and * Louis WwW irth, “Consensus and Mass Communi- 

chology, ” in John Gillin (editor), For a Science of cation,” American Sociological Review, 13 (Febru 

Man, New York: Macmillan, 1954, p. 254. Merton ary, 1948), pp. 1-15. 
makes a similar point in connection with the study ® Berelson, for example, lists ‘ ibnitneitalibeen itl 

of projection. See Robert K. Merton, “The Social _ discussion” as among the most important require-— 
Psychology of Housing,” in Wayne Dennis et al., ments of the democratic process. Bernard Berelson 
Current Trends in Social Psychology, Pittsburgh “Democratic Theory and Public Opinion,” Public 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948, p.199. Opinion Quarterly, 16 (Fall, PP. 313-330. 
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; _tensveness of communication contacts. Three ferences between high 


_ studies, however, contain data from which > tors in Bakerville in an attempt to test this 
‘le tentative inferences may be drawn. An © notion. These differences are examined for _ 
a investigation by Riley and Flowerman of _ thi s of variables: : (1) positional factors ca 
some 400 children in a New Jersey public ~ such as age, sex, and social status; (2) | ‘com- 
_ school found that the “high co communicators’ om muniiy identification and participation ; and ’ 


ie., those with a a wide range of contacts) 

more likely to belong to school 

(2) more often chosen as “most popu- 
lar,” ( 3) more often. selected as group lead- COMMUNIC cATORS 


(3) perceptions of “social 


ers, and (4) more apt to be peer-oriented. 
_ Another study, by Eisenstadt, of Israeli mi- In the summer of 1953 a two- -stage ran-_ 
gr grants, indicates that low communicators — dom sample of 318 white adults was drawn 
te tend also to be low participants in formal _ in the town of Bakerville according to stand-— of 
——ongaation and to feel “apart” from the ard procedures. A total of 304 persons (96 
Finally, a study by Chowdhry per cent) were actually interviewed. The 
found that leaders of various groups had schedule was designed to elicit the following 
= accurate perception of certain group — _ kinds of information: (1) the respondent’s . 
norms than did non-leaders.!? If we can as- perceptions of the two major problems facing 
a sume that the sociometrically-defined leaders the community and ( 2) the 1 names an persons 
e. in this study are likely to be those with the >, 
extensive patterns of communication in these problems. In addition, measures 
group situation, then the findings point of status, identification, and participation 
to a relationship botwomn extensiveness of were developed through other questions. 
“communication contacts and the accuracy of To examine the 1¢ relationship between ex- 
relevant perceptions. tensiveness of communication contacts and 
These findings suggest that extensiveness other variables the sample has been dichot 
of communication contacts may be part of mized into high communicators and low com- 
a attitude- perception- -behavior syndrome in- municators. Operationally defined, high com- — 
volving, among other things, stronger- -than- are ‘those who report talking 2 
_ average feelings of identification with the | three or more e different persons about com- 
group i in question, greater-than-average par- munity problems; low communicators, 
it ticipation i in its activities, and more accurate who report talking to fewer than three per- — 
perceptions of its norms. In the context of sons. Exactly 100 i are high 
the present study, extensiveness of communi- communicators; 204 are lo 
cation contacts appears to be a function of 
individual’s ‘relationship to his: community terms “community problems’ is used 


ihe perception of the community and of his _ here in the generic sense. Since this was an open- oy 
_ ended question, the actual problems mentioned _ 


place in it, and his actual participation in 


_ varied from one respondent to another; they have 
its affairs. de in common, however, the fact that they are seen as 


hed ‘The remainder of this paper analyzes dif- 4 community problems rather than individual ones. 
Actually, there was considerable consensus on what 
the important problems were: the need for new 
a *° Matilda White Riley and Samuel H. Flower- industry was mentioned by three-fourths of the re- ie 
man, “Group Relations as a Variable in Communi- _ spondents as either the first or second major prob- aL: 
q cations Research,” American Sociological Review, em, and 30 per cent mentioned the need for “ae 
16 (April, 1951), pp. 174-180. Pores _ recreation facilities as either first or second. In- ay 
S. N. Eisenstadt, “Conditions of Communica- vestigation of the data indicated that extensiveness 
ae tive Receptivity,” Public Opinion — Quarterly, 17 4 of reported communication contacts on the “first 
(Fall, 1953), pp. 363-374. problem” was related to extensiveness on the second. 
eel, Chowdhry, “Leaders and Their Ability to 3 For this reason the two major problems were 
* Evaluate Group Opinion,” Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 4 treated generically as “community problems,” and on 
fe versity of Michigan, 1948, cited in Theodore M. _ ‘ames mentioned in connection with the first and 
ie Newcomb, Social Psychology, New York: Dryden second problems were pooled for each respondent. 
1950, pp. 658-659. = = == 48The communication contact data were origi- 
ian *It is important to note that in Chowdhry’s nally ded into four categories—no contacts, one _ 
iy —— leaders were no more perceptive than non- wn or two, | three or four, and five or more. Since it 


leaders on the non- items. 
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“Positional” Factors. The relationship be- the sample members along this variable. The _ 
F tween extensiveness of communication con- index was derived from responses to four 
tacts and position in the social structure was questions: (a) Do you feel that you really 
_ in part investigated in the present study by have a say in what goes on here in _ 2 
‘comparing the social status of high and low community? (b) Have you ever thought 
communicators. Warner’s Index of Status about leaving Bakerville and going some- a 
Characteristics (ISC) was used as a saa else to live? (c) Would you like for 
Ms venient method for estimating the social posi- your children to settle and raise their families e : 
_ tion of members of the sample.” toe in this community or do you think it would igae a 
_ No statistically significant percentage dif- be be better for them to settle somewhere else? nw 


ferences (at .05 level) found between (d) Do you feel that you are really a 


— 


By Thus 1 we ‘must conclude that these data’ do -¥. ing to whether they indicated positive, neu- Pi 
not support the notion that extensiveness of tral, or negative attitudes toward the r 
communication about community problems is community, and these values were summated 

pow to differences in positional factors of _ to yield a composite identification score for ee 


this kind respondent. On the basis of these scores 
a Community Identification and Participation. 4 the sample was then divided into three fairly _ 
‘Tt was as suggested earlier that the individual’s _ equal parts labeled “strong,” “moderate,” ak 
general orientation toward the community — _and “weak.” Forty-two per cent of the high 
might be related to the extensiveness of his communicators are “strongly identified” with 
communication contacts about community the community as contrasted with 28 per 
_ problems. That is, if the community does not Cent of the low communicators.'? Thus the 
_ happen to 10 be particularly important o or. sali- notion that high communicators are more 
ent for some individuals, they not _ likely to be strongly identified with the com- 
80 likely to talk to others about community munity is upheld, but the relationship a 
_ #roblems as those who are strongly identified _ somewhat more complex than it appears ae 


with the community. On this hypothesis an _be on the surface. If social status is intro- 


index of “community identification” was duced as a control variable by dichotomizing 


_ constructed for the purpose of differentiating the sample into two roughly equal “upper 
status” and “lower status” categories on the 
classes would be small (particularly in certain rene), _ basis of the ISC scores, we find that the 
‘the categories were collapsed to facilitate analysis. above relationship “disappears in the lower 
x aa _ The resultant two to one split was the best siiniske status group: 24 per cent of the high com- 


compromise under these circumstances. 
Although the writer is aware the ciltical municators (N=41) and 23 per cent of the 


es -—Titerature on Warner’s methodology, the necessity 4 low communicators (N=105) = in - 
in the present study for a relatively simple and “strong identification” category. In the 
rapid technique which would not require special upper status category, however, the relation- 


ee interviewer skills seemed to indicate use of the ISC. : 
Source of income was not used in computing SC ship still holds: percentages of “strongly 


scores; the remaining items of occupation, house identified” are 54 and 34 for high and low 
type, and dwelling area were weighed in accordance “communicators, respectively. 18 _—— ae 


_ with Warner’s suggestions. Lloyd Warner, Marcia _ A possible explanation for this finding is 


. Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social Class ¢ in ‘America, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949, that lower ‘Status persons even those 


4 p. 124. Source of income was omitted because two who ‘identify strongly with the a 
_ previous studies indicate considerable difficulty in ¢ not perceive themselves in a position to 
securing accurate data on this item, and judging» -much about community problems and 


from Warner’s data, it does not seem to increase ha t linat then 
the predictive value of the scale to any great degree. us nave no grea er inclination an more 


See Mozell C. Hill and Bevode C. McCall, “Social weakly-identified persons to talk to others — 
Stratification in Georgia Town,” American Socio- about them. There is some support for this 


Review, 15 (December, 1950), pp. 721-729; notion in the often-repeated assertion 
, “Toward an Articulation of Two ha sle like 
Approaches to Social Class Phenomena: II. The ower-status respon en s t at “peopl e 


Index of Status Characteristics and Class Identifi- 


tat 17 The difference is at the .05 level. 
18 The difference is at the .05 level. 
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OMMUNITY 
us can’t do any thing tine ies enti. tah to persons in the upper half of the 
that’s up to the big wheels = the people status scale (for example, 84 per cent of 
those who were members of civic clubs, were 
_ finding ‘studies sug- in the upper status group.) The objectives ee 
Bests: high communicators are mor of such organizations are ordinarily in the 
likely than low communicators to be a active area of community improvement and serv 
participants in community — affairs. To ex- ice. If we assume that opportuinties for dis- 
amine this relationship in Bakerville cussing community problems are more 
easures of participation were used in the to oc 


_ present study: (1) participation in action, 
score based on responses to five questions status persons communicators a are ‘more 


asking what th the individual had done about likely to be members 

specific community problems and projects, are low communicators. This is actually the the 

and (2) participation in organizations, a case: among upper status persons, 49 per ian 
_ score based on the individual’ s membership, cent of the high communicators, but only 
attendance, and leadership in formal organ- 17 per cent of the low communicators are 

izations in the community. These two sets of | members of civic clubs. Since participation in | f 
have been divided into ‘ 4, and type of club among lower status persons 


and low communicators do not differ appre 

tors on this variable. ably in the lower status category. fj 

analysis s indicates that high commu- Perceptions of the Community. A number of 
_nicators “more likely than low investijators have speculated on the func-— 

communicators to report active participation of communication for the individual and 


t ee in community matters. Fifty-seven per cent have implied a relationship between com i 


of the high communicators, as contrasted with munication and the individual’s perception 
rd iW ‘= per cent of the low communicators, score of reality.2 The central theme in these dis- 


“high” cussions has been that barriers to 


cial status is introduced a asa a control ae interaction with others he is s likely to develop @ 
- relationship is unaffected in the case of « “private” (as opposed to “shared’’) frames — 
articipation in community action, but in the .- reference which effectively limit his grasp Pr 
second instance, it disappears in the of social ‘reality. 
nae: where both high and low 7. Extending this idea to the cx ennneaaine situ- 
communicators have exactly same per- -ation under consideration here, we suggest 
x centage (10 per cent) of persons with — that high | communicators (with a relatively — 
participation in organization scores.” _ wide range of contacts about community 
may wonder why high communicators problems) are likely to perceive the com- 
ig 7a in the lower status category do not also ‘ munity in a different way than do low com 
tend to ) have above- -average participation in ‘municators. More specifically, and in es 
zs a! community organizations. A possible explana- with the Chowdhry study mentioned earlier, 4 
tion lies i in di differences i sin | the types of organ- we hypothesize that those persons who Te- 
. izations to which upper and lower status — port extensive contacts tend to see the com- 
‘i, people belong. In Bakerville, membership in i munity more “as it really is’ than do low 
“civic” clubs (Rotary, Junior Auxiliary, communicators. A ‘Another way of expressing 
: i; Businessmen’ s Club) is almost entirely lim- this notion is to say that low communicators _ 


These differences are significant at the .01 

Among upper status high and low communi- =. See, for example, Theodore M. Newcomb, 
: cators the comparable of par- “Autistic Hostility and Social Reality,” Human Re- 
1 Guns, also Ruesch and 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
same time more idealized image of the com- Taste 1. Percentacrs or Hicn anv Low Co 


munity than do high communicators who at Wao ArrirM or Deny THE EXISTENCE 
NFLICTING “GROUPS OR DIVISIONS” IN 


or ConFLic 
least have the opportunity of correcting 
rors” in their v view of community life through 
contacts with a number of different people. 
Ts 


Communicato Communicators 


able to data the present 
| Groups and factions: One aspect of Don’t know 
social reality in Bakerville is the division — ‘awe 4 
of the community into various factions.?? 
of the most visible r rifts in the fabric high ow communica- 
of community life is that between the Baker 


amily (and its supporters) and the rest of be to admit the existence of 


yy communicators who admit the existence of 


_ substantial part of Bakerville’s manpower. 
groups and factions ‘in the community is 
Baker family, which owns the factory 
nearly twice the proportion among low com- | 
related enterprises, holds an ambivalent 23 
municators.2* Thus the data support 
position in the community: on the one hand initial 
its members are respected and accorded the 


prestige earned by a generation o of wealth, 


other hand, many in the community are out- New Inpusrrres Were Biockep By PRESENT 
spoken in their | censure of the Bakers’ al- 
leged attempts to keep new industry out of 
the town, the union out of their shop, and That Work?” Communicator 
their pay scale barely over the minimum ———— 2 


public- mindedness and paternalism ; on the MUNICATORS WHO Say Previous ATrEMPtTs To GET 


of the questions in the survey asked ‘established 
: for the respondents’ perceptions of such divi-— industry 


sions in tl in these words: 


We’ at most communities have Dont know 
groups or factions that seem to disagree with ‘Total 


other or can’t seem to get along. Are 
_ * Difference between high and low communica 


there groups or divisions like that in * 
- t if t at .05. 
Bakerville? What are they? ors is significant a 


Res onses_ to this uestion may be divided 
4 e an-— aspect of social reality in Bakerville is the 


three groups: (1) those affirmative 

swers which admit the existence of groups — fact - that the admission of new industry into S 
and factions, (2) negative answers denyi ing the community has been opposed for many 
ae factions exist in this ‘community, gz by at 1? one of the present major — 

- eral notion that extensiveness of communi- community leaders there was frank admis 


bo cation contacts is related to perceiving the sion of this on the part of many; even some, 
community “as it really i is,” it was hy- who were for various reasons sympathetic 


_ pothesized that high communicators would — with the interests of the industry doing the 
blocking, were able to cite specific instances 


became apparent in our first interviews when was about to come into 

with community leaders during a preliminary study ———— Yo 5 
was confirmed overwhelmingly in the survey 23 This difference persists in both 
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CONTAC AND PERCEPTIONS OF THE THE ( COMMUNITY 445 


—— as contrasted with 41 per cent of the ow 
j communicators gave a “very good” r rat in 


In line with the of-per- community spirit in Bakerville*® 


ception hypothesis stated above it was 
dicted _that high communicators would be is the that without the 


he of. ‘responses to a _question 


ae industry” as a major need of the community 1 ness of contacts is accompanied by strong Bete ; 
4 who also said they were aware of pre- identification with the community, then we 
vious attempts to “improve that situation. ” might have expected that high communica- 
With reference to these previous efforts to tors would also have a tendency to like their — 
secure industry they w were asked, “Why y didn’t community and gloss over its shortcomings. 
et that work?” Table 2 hows how high and Thus we might have predicted that high © 
communicators answered this question. communicators, tending toward strong | posi- 
f.- is evident that high communicators are __ tive feelings about their community, would 
more likely to say that previous atter attempts 


have been blocked, and less to Si to gi 


othesi jag That this is not the case seems to 2 


is an admittedly “vague concept, but the This extends to the level 
phrase is widely used and there is evidence some ideas on the function of communication B. 
that it had a common meaning for most | for the individual and confirms some fre- 
people in the s sample. Perhaps the central quently- ~expressed notions about the value 
notion is that of co-operation, or working of communication as a ‘ ‘reality- checking” 
together toward common goals; at least, this” mechanism in interpersonal re relations. Al- 
Was the idea most often expressed spontane- - though causal relationships cannot be ascer- 
ne ously by respondents. when they were asked _ tained with the type of data available in ee 
to rate community spirit in Bakerville. Now, © study, the implication is that extensiveness — 
rc as we have seen from responses to the ques- ‘of communication contacts is a prerequisite _ 
tions on ' “groups or factions” and ftom the a to objective perceptions of community af- pF 
: opposition to securing new industry, co- fairs. Since accurate appraisals of the com- — 
Operation among various groups in this com-_ munity situation are. necessary ‘before ap- 
munity is not really y very great. In addition ‘propriate action can taken toward 
to these schisms there i is also a certain amount © community goals, the findings of this study 


ee 
groups and some of the ci civic organizations. ‘munication barriers which 1 may ‘exist between 
, With these facts in mind it was hypothe- 9 various groups in the community. In fact, it 


likely than low communicators to give a high community action—the community self- 
rating to Bakerville’s community spirit. This survey—is successful primarily to the extent. 

au - prediction proved to be correct: only 27 per that | it facilitates communication among | di- 

cent | of the high communicators (N=100) verse elements and thus permits participants 


to achieve a more accurate and differentiated _ 
24The objection may be raised that low com- picture of social reality. the same time 
aa are simply those people who have 2 this study indicates the need for further ‘Te 


tendency not to answer interview questions. This 
possibility was considered, but was rejected on the search in the relationship between comimuni-— 
A basis of the data themselves. In general, there is - cation, participation, and identification with — 


communicators in the proportion of “don't 


: 


asked of all persons who mentioned ‘ “new communication contacts. That i is, if extensive- 


a? sized that high communicators would be less — may | be that one currently popular technique 4% a 


— 

iii 

os 

port the blocking of attempts to get new opposite results might have been predicted 

| on the basis of the relationship found earlier 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE * 


_ turing of social relationships 1 of the resident | 7 es if it is accepted for purposes of discussion be 
populations. This presumes that the form — that the structuring of social relationships in 7 ra 


taken ons tow difier fi in com- suburbs does differ from the Pat- 


this difference is en- what extent is this structuring influenced 
by the situation. The the nature of the suburban situation? 
writer knows no published research which corollary question is: What aspects of 
provides substantial ev idence to support suburban situation an influence on 
; either of the these ideas. - Numerous studies | have social relationship patterns and in what way? 
Se made of social participation and inter- These questions suggest that a classification - 
action on the neighborhood and community of suburban characteristics will be required i 
evel, but they are concerned almost entirely to deal with the general problem. These 
"with the description of these patterns a: as ob- categories must make it possible to 
_ served in individual, unrelated, and relatively and examine independently the ‘various 
_— unique residential areas. ‘To the extent that aspects of the suburban situation as wee 


characteristics it can be expected that this ships which occur in such communities. Ob- 
common influence is conducive to the de hy viously other questions can be posed about — 
velopment of ‘similar patterns of interaction the relationship between suburban status 
in all communities.* However, it can be social relationship patterns. The present 
hypothesized that the large urban center, the analysis is restricted to Social 


suburban ‘community, and the rural village as dependent variables, e though it i 
eg “recognized that for many purposes it may be 

Washington, D. September, 1955. The writer is 

indebted to Jack P. Gibbs for helpful — Suburban places make up - 

1In this paper “social relationships” refers 8In spite of considerable | the 
to patterns of interaction between two or more in- differences found between cities, suburbs, and oe 

4 dividuals in informal situations and to participation — _ Villages in their relative emphasis on neighboring, | 3 , 
in more formally organized associations. Since an ee and participation in secondary groups, to 


all communities have a a common co! core of relate to the : structuring of social relation-— 


‘ a of so called informai interaction takes place before, the writer’s knowledge only Key has made a sys- Be 
\ - during, and after formally organized meetings, it is tematic comparison. Key used six scales to compare 
difficult to isolate the two types. Separation was various patterns of social relationships for — 
is not essential to the purpose of this discussion. — — cere areas, villages, small urban places, and two large © 

i 2 There is evidence that in the United States cities. His findings support some but not all of the 

_ variations in social interaction and participation usual claims made about differences in social rela- 
are rather uniformly associated with variations in tionships found among these types of communities. 
- socio-economic status, length of residence, and Unfortunately his analysis did not include suburbs. 

aecessibility to social interaction opportunities [William H. Key, “Rural-Urban Differences in 
SA gardless of the type of community. See Walter T. Social Participation,” unpublished doctoral disserta+ eee 
Martin, “A Consideration of Differences in the Ex- tion, Washington University, 1953.] Sylvia Fleis 

Fava is presently comparing neighboring patterns a 
among suburbanites and __ central city residents. 3 


teri 
— 
 » 


heterogencous | universe of cities, even when — The downtown area of the. preven cit 
marginal types are excluded. In general the plays an. extremely im im nportant role for 
term “suburb” refers to the relatively small entire , metropolitan area. It is the focal point 
but formally structured community adjacent which are located a great 
4 to and dependent upon a larger central city. : agencies, , associations, and interactien oppor-— 
_ The referents of the term can be reared tunities not available elsewhere. Lack of — 
"more precisely by establishing a distinctio: ready access to this area necessarily limits. 
between the definitive characteristics ‘potential participants to interaction oppor- 
suburbs and those other features which may _ tunities found in a different type of area. AT 
characterize suburbs but are not essential to testable hypothesis is that suburban resi- _ 
suburban: status. The latter will be called dents are significantly “less active th than urban 
| derivative characteristics. It is likely that Tesidents but significantly ‘more active _ than 
valid generalizations about behavior pattern farm wesidents in social events 


‘suburbs can be made in to 


| appears: valid on a 


THE DEFINITIVE CHARACTERISTICS» commonsense level, the writer knows of 


Certain features of f suburban communities s  pirically. analysis” now nearing» com- 
. may be designated as definit _ charac- pletion throws some light on at least part 
_ teristics. These are the characteristics essen- of the hypothesis. The data pertain to the — 
tial to suburban status. In combination they ‘ resid nts of a small community described 
differentiate invariably between suburban elsewhe re as Valley City In this analysis 
and nonsuburban communities. The two the striking feature is the lack of significant 
definitive characteristics treated first are .. differences between the city and the fringe 
- unique ecological position — in relation to a populations for a large number and variety Pe 
te “larger city and a high rate of commuting to of social, economic, and demographic ie 
that city. Two other traits—size variables. On the other hand, for a number 
density of -population—are dealt: with less of questions concerning \ various aspects of 
thoroughly since they not unique to involvement in the affairs of the community 
suburbs. The hypothesis being considered the fringe sample quite consistently shows oe 
here is ‘that the definitive characteristics of ‘ less participation, e. g., a lack of awareness 
“suburbs have an important influence on the _ of the names of influential members of the — 
structuring of relationships. in these community. answering questions the 
communities. at fringe population was much more inclined to 
Ecological Position. By definition suburban name organizations (e.g., school board), or or 
"areas, however sub- categoriaed, are pri- Positions (e.g., superintendent of schools), 
marily residential areas having a peculiar or to give a don’t know response. . It is pos- 
location : that i is, they are farther away from sible that this limited involvement in the 
the center of the major city than urban general community results from other fac- Ce 
eighborhoods but closer than rural neigh- oe than relative inaccessibility to the city 


orhoods. They lie ‘outside the limits. of the center, but, 2 at this point, the lack of ready 


“city as a source of necessary goods and serv- _, ‘This is rapidly growing community 
¥8 about three miles from a western university city. 


ices. ‘The: ecological position thus differs. Population is now 16,000, an increase of 250 per 
_ from both urban and rural positions. It is cent since 1940. The sample population consists of — 


752 randomly selected adults of both sexes. See 
thesized that this positional relation- John M. Foskett, “Social Structure and Social Par-— 


ship with the larger city has a definite in- Sociological Review, 20 
fluence on the social organization of the / (August, 1955), p. 432. Since the outlying area is 
suburbs. A large number of empirical propo- _ more aptly described as a fringe area rather than a 
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— 
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— here. CAI tion must be used. 


3 
remains an 1n important possibility. of course, one suburb to another, but 


& fortunately, comparable data for the pony the influence of this factor on 1 social relation- 


‘ferred that these individuals would be even | importance of enceasthiilty at the same time _ 

less” involved in social events cogueng that the influences of such factors as income, 4 
‘ ‘the central city. "occupation, and age taken into considera- 
the hy pothesis i is reworded to hold that _ tion. 


“the participation of suburban residents Commuting. Commuting to work, the se 


a, - with their accessibility to the city, a little ‘direct outgrowth of the ecological position. 
more evidence becomes available. W ‘Thus communities located adjacent to larger 
found in his study of Windsor ‘that | for ‘a urban centers but | providing jobs for their 
oe rer number of services and activities the per- own residents as well as others are classified - 
centage of W indsor ‘Tesidents “obtaining as satellite cities rather than suburbs. Com- 
Various services in Hartford (the centr muting, like ecological position, is hypoth- 
- city) varies inversely with the distance from _esized to have an important influence on me 
_ Hartford, and the percentage patronizing structuring of social relationships in the sub- 
varies directly with the d distance = For example, a number investiga- 


writer that Chapin Social Partici- agreement regarding the differences between 
ee % pation scores for fringe families were sig- the : social relationships of commuters an d < 
_ during the daytime hours of an automobile, 1. Commuters participate less than non- é. 
telephone, and bus service. Participation i in commuters in voluntary associations and 
Bi . voluntary associations located in the vee informal groupings i in the residence commu- 


nity. This finding was advanced by Lund- 


city” was significantly associated with day- 
time of the city center to the berg, W hetten, and Scaff,?° among others. 


et Thus the suburban resident by the very ‘ compiled by the writer in Coburg, a village 4 


nature of his residence location is restricted of 600 population about eight miles” from 

some extent in his participation in ‘social Eugene, Oregon."* ‘More than half of the a 
- : affairs taking place in the central city. At — 2 labor force of Coburg i is employed i in Eugene. a : 

the same time he has greater accessibility — _ When these commuters were compared with rh 


a ; ig than the central city dweller to the social persons employed in Coburg on the General a 
interaction opportunities of the rural Sarma Community Participation Scale, an instru- 
population. Most available of all are the in- ment measuring a variety of types of com- — 


teraction opportunities of his own relatively - “munity involvement other than membership — 
small, homogeneous, suburban community, voluntary associations,’? the noncommut- 
which ordinarily has the were more to get 
usually associated with “neighboring” 2 
other informal primary- type group 
OLE. Whetten and E. C. Devereux, Jr., Stier ol suburbs which are ‘conducive to high rates of 
ot of Suburbanization in Connecticut, 1. “Windsor: informal social participation see Fava, op. cit., PP. 
212, Agricultural Experiment Station, Conn it Lundberg, et al., Leisure: A Suburban Study, — 
_ $tate College, Storrs, October, 1936, p. 102. — York: Columbia University y Press, 1934, p. 132. 
op. cit., pp. 687-694, Also see N. L. 9Whetten and Field, op. cit., p. 110. 
bars ‘Whetten and R. F. Field, Studies of Suburbaniza- 10 Alvin H. Scaff, “The Effect of Commuting on 
in Connecticut, 2. “Norwich: Industrialized “Participation in Community Organization,” Ameri 
a Part-time Farming Area,” Bulletin 226, Agricultural can Sociological Review, 17 (April, 1952), p. 217. ee 
Experiment Station, Connecticut State 11 Figures presented for Coburg are 
May, 1938, P. 107. may differ in future 
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her, but 


elation-— 


ed only 
ure the 
ne time 
income, 


necessarily result the com- 


muting experience itself. That is, the eon 
just referred to agree that commuters tend to q 


be more recent arrivals,’* younger,’® shave a 


this position been consistently i 


the findings of investigators." 


was associated with residence near the city and 


h_membership i in voluntary 
located in the. city. Commuting was also a 
a sociated with city location of the family most 


frequently visited. By i here seems to be little © 
doubt that commuters tend to be involved | 


with previous urban residence. These signifi- 
differences, singly or in combination 
may well account for the variations in 1 social 
relationships now usually explained a as re- 
sulting from the commuting experience.?? 
On a common sense level, , however, it is is to 


socially as well as economically in the work be expected that when variations in age, ee 
community. come, and occupation are taken into account, 


males, women play an unusually important — 

in voluntary association and other inter-_ 
action situations in suburbs.”® As He 

at = derson says, women “are the telephoners, i 

organizers, and arrangers of community or- 


suburban situation opens 1 new vistas and pro- 

_ vides real avenues for expression and mean- 

This is in contrast to the 

~ rural-urban fringe situation n which frequently | 

- leaves a city-reared woman in semi-isolation > 
during the day while the family automobile — 
is parked near her husband’s place of work | 


aaa 19 Whetten and Devereaux, op. cit., 


-— 3. As a result of the daily commuting of the dail daily economic participation of the bread- 


winner in another community will still > 


- found to deeply influence his family’s rela- _ 


tionships i in the community of residence. Pre- 

liminary a analysis of the Coburg data ‘suggests 


Whetten and Devereaux, op. cit., 59; 


. 60; Scaff, 

ibid.; Glenn H. Byer, Housing and the 

Work, Bulletin 877, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion, Cornell University, August, 1951, p.5. 

21 Whetten and Devereaux, ibid.; Byer, ibid. 


ihe as 22 The proportion of the labor force that com 


in the city. This restriction on social rela- 
___ tionships cé can be a source of frustration for 4 
the w woman and a point. of contention within 


While there i is almost complete agreement 

on the differences between commuter 


Whetten and Devereaux, 4 
Whetten and Field, of. cit. p. 110. 
_ 14“Thus it would seem that the city has a much 
stronger pull on the family of the householder who ~ 
works in the city than it does on families in which 
householder works in the local area.” 
15 Lundberg, et al., op. cit., p. 129, 
a 16 H. Henderson, “The Mass Produced Suburbs,” _ 
II, Harpers, 207 (December, 1953), p. 83; also” 
see Lundberg, et al., op. cit., passim; William H. 
Whyte, Jr., “The Transi ents,” (in - four parts) 
Fortune, 49 (May, ‘June, July wal August, 1953), 
Walter T. Martin, The Rural Urban Fringe, 


Eugene: of — pp. 


- mutes, the proportion of the commuters that hav 
their work located in the major central city, and me 
the proportion of commuters that are workers are % 


associates report that in the communities in West. 
chester County in 1930 there was a range from 
about 10 per cent to 30 per cent of the adult popu- — 
lation involved in daily commuting. [O?. cit., p. 48.] 7 
In the writer’s study of Coburg over 50 per cent 

of the labor force commuted to one larger city, ae 
whereas Scaff reports that of the 46 per cent of ion =) 
the Claremont labor force commuting only 4 per ¢ 
cent work in Los Angeles. These variations hold im- _ 
portant implications for formal and informal rela- 
tionships in these communities. [Alvin H. Scaff, _ 
“The Effect of Commuting on Participation in Com- 
‘munity Organizations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 17 (April, 1952), p. 219. 

oes Differences in participation rates are even 
corporated into the social expectancies of the com- 
munity. In the question was asked of 


more active in community affairs, a man that works | 

in Eugene or Springfield, or a man that works in > 
Coburg?” Of 161 respondents, 34.2 per cent said 
the Coburg worker, 4.3 per cent said the Eugene-— 
| and $4 0 per'e cent said both the 


Commuters participate more — 
_commuters in the aifairs of some co 
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Size and Density. The range in | size and Ww e need to know how much of the ‘suburban 
density « of places meeting the criteria “of pa 
suburbs discussed to this point is so one : 


practice ‘settled areas at 
at extreme of size or density are not called sub- 
urbs, for example, Oakland in relation x Certain characteristics of suburbs appear 
_ San Francisco, and the unincorporated areas to result from the differential reaction of the 


‘more iately labelled fringe larger society to the definitive character- 


istics, while ‘not unique to suburbs, are two rivative > features—demographic, eco- 
“a 


‘criteria used in designating suburbs. ae nomic, and ‘cultural—are brought about by 
P ys Both size and density are undoubtedly re- a selective migration to and from the suburban oe 
* lated to the form and content of social rela- ~ area. Actually, as the derivative character- 
_ tionships, although very little has been done é istics become well e stablished, the flow of rs 
__ in specifying the nature of this relationship.* _ migration is also a response to the derivative — 
At this point, only this can be said: that the characteristics as well as the definitive 
relatively small size and low density of most characteristics. Since these derivative char- _ 
ve 4 suburban populations would provide a social acteristics are shared by all communities, 
situation conducive to certain types of rela- “$ they are less useful than the definitive char- 
tionships (e.g., neighboring, visiting, acteristics in predicting form o of interaction. 
& primary type relations i nies general) *° and dis- z the other hand, to the extent these deriva 
advantageous to others, (e.g., gatherings tive in Suburbs in 
individuals with rare interests ordi- 


even acteristics and must be considered as part of ry 
though the mbectan status did not exist. - the suburban influence on behavior patterns. — 
same. Interestingly, respondents from Coburg- esis is that the selective nature of net migra- Px) 
worker families were inclined to say Coburg work- It lati 
should be more active while respondents from s in sub 
Eugene-Springfield-worker families tended to say demographic ¢ characteristics conducive to dis- 
ie ie both the same. The expressed expectencies of the  tinctive patterns of interpersonal relation- _ 
those of the commuters. mory rown, “The " ; 
Gelf as Related to Formal Participation in Three scribed as a low proportion of unrelated 
Pennsylvania Rural Communities,” Rural So Sociology - individuals, a predominance of young — 7 i 
18 (December, 1953), pp. 318-319. ried adults, and an abundance of 
-24A review of available estimates of the num 
ber of voluntary associations for given cities sug- = "significance for the structuring of social rela- 


gests a consistent inverse relationship with city size. 2 4 
For 5 cities the reported number of associations : tionships. * Again the lack of a suitable typol- 


- per 1,000 population ranged from 4 per 1,000 for plagues the investigator. 1 To what extent” 
: ‘ the largest city (736,000 population) to 27 per 1,000 are suburbs characterized by a uniformity =. 
for the smallest city (7,500 population). Granting demographic composition? -Bergel reports, 


Bs: ie variations in the completeness of count and the 4 
“ 
Be mean size of associations, these figures suggest that _ for example, that upper class suburbs ‘have 


suburbs fall in a size group offering a large number r ~ fewer children, more older people, , and more 
of associations per 1,000 portation, Also see women than the national average.” 77 7 Thus, 
George A. Lundberg, et al, Leisure: A Suburban _ in spite of the Park Forests it may b be dan- — 
“Study, New ‘York: Columbia University 1934, 
Southwestern Political Science Quar areful coneideration of information. For 
ke 18 (September, 1937), p. 156; Theodore Cap n impressionistic but ‘stimulating account see 
low and Robert Forman, “Neighborhood Interac- Whyte, op. cit., Part IV, passim. 
tion in a Homogeneous 27 Egon E. Bereel, Urban Sociology, New ‘York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955, pp. 161-162,” 
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‘te of location which is ‘sup- 
is so such individuals posed to combine the assets of both urban 
f are found in all communities. a country living. * This agreement c on the 

allegedly greater homogeneity of suburban residential situation presumably includes a 

t communities in such demographic charac- sharing of other values including regard for 

teristics that has important implications for the type of | neighboring activities which are 
the patterning of social relationships. Such likely to be limited in urban situations. Be! 

need be controlled in the It would be a mistake, however, to over- 
emphasize the homogeneity of suburbs i in re- 


action patterns. W ould suburbs ether inde- gard to the values of the residents. For ex- 


pendent communities of identical size and ample, suburban migration draws upon the 
iburban _ demographic characteristics still differ in the “rural area—farm and village—as well as 
structure of social relationships? large city. In addition to “newcomers directly 
flow of i i a ae the reasoning in the discussion on defini- from rural areas an important part of ~~ 
rivative tive characteristics, they definitely would. _—_ grants from the | city are farm reared.*° On 
finitive Characteristics. ‘the other hand, a certain proportion of the 


migration accounts for the socio- residents have always lived in large urban 
economic characteristics of suburban popu- places « or in suburbs. Thus it can be expected 74 
lations. Suburbs are usually described as_ that in spite of agreement regarding resi- 
action. middle-class, middle-income communities. dential location suburbanites will find many 
a Co ently middle-class patterns of their values on conflict. st ae 
action and participation can be exp ted to In the writer’s | study of the Eugene "Ga 
predominate. These are said to be more Springfield fringe he urban- 
“neighboring,” greater participation in vol- he rural- reared 
untary associations, and greater activity ore 
leadership roles in the local community.?* a ticipate in associations located in town, to 
_ Actually, however, there is a wide varia- work | in town, to want to move to town 
tion in income, mean rental, similar father then farther away from town, and. 
- socio-economic variables — among suburbs. feel that their friends would visit them more 
ase Consequently it is likely that the important frequently if they lived in town. They were 
‘not the average rent of less likely to have a large a amount “of land 
and less likely to maintain a family garden. 
bemaieiadlisy of individual suburbs in this — 7 If such findings also hold for the suburbs, | 
_ regard that is of the most importance to the — the urban-reared person brings to the 
structuring of social relationships. Again the - suburbs an urban value system which dif- iy 
question must be asked, if suburban and in- ferentiates his behavior from that of his = 


| dependent communities were identical in all farm-reared neighbor and probably leads to 
'ypol- socio- economic characteristics, they different structuring of interaction patterns. 
xtent a longer differ in patterns of social relation- _ This conclusion is borne out by the Coburg —-_ 


impossible in view of the ‘definitive charac- much more e likely to ‘specific com- 
plaints about the community. They were 
Fs Socio-psychological ( Characteristics. It is - more inclined to complain about the lack of 
likely that selective ‘migration operates: to service, high bus fares, and 
BF cscores suburban residents with charac- distance to work. They were also more vocal eal 


teristic attitudes ‘and regarding resi- 


Two Directional Movement, ” Rural 12 
(March, 1947), pp. 49-50. 


RELATIONSHIPS ENGENDERED BY SUBURBAN RESIDENCE 4 
suburban & is the pivot around which suburban life periences stage in the fami 
ima 
nofth — 
nofthe — 
Ris. 
il 
3 
orts, 
— 
have 


walks, inadequate sanitation facilities, and 
on “the ; poor condition of the streets. This attach- and almost frantic “socializing” of the resi- © 
Z 2 pe ment to urban standards is likely to bring dents of the newer suburban areas have been fe 
the former city resident into sharp conflict described.** he 
his neighbors.?! In many small town 
being transformed into suburbs by the ex- ducive: to interaction, it can hardly be e called 
Ne pansion of a nearby city, this conflict takes a sufficient cause for interaction. Some of the | 
ad ' ae the form of antagonisms between the older populations frequently referred to because © 
residents of the area and the newcomers, and of their lack of neighboring activities live in 
= middle- class districts 


a! probably the most important outcome of the and values. Nothing about the physical a 
selective migration tc and from the suburbs. rangement bal units in apartment | houses ap- 
4 Kish has demonstrated for a number of pears to be incompatible with neighboring 
variables that communities located imme-_ activities. People are attracted or repelled 
diately adjacent t to large metropolitan cities ‘suburban locations s to the extent they are 
are highly ‘differentiated among themselves perceived as s places where certain goals can 
_ but highly homogeneous internally.*? These be achieved. Thus, the demographic and 
characteristics decrease with distance from socio- economic features” of suburbs may | be 
the central city. This internal homogeneity important ‘mainly because they ensure 


of suburbs is heightened in the recent cape youth, energy, and financial ability to carry 4 


ont the interaction which in 


communities where all are 


ing of of ‘applicants, ‘While some emphasis 
been placed on possible conflicts 
‘among suburban residents, it seems clear 


‘that the ‘more homogeneous the population n evaluating the relative influence of the 


va 

flicts become the source of major c community phasis has been placed ‘on the important 
cleavages. influence of the definitive features on the 

such highly selective Pa structuring of social relationships. As unique 


ie ‘tions “the homogeneity of neighborhood 3 characteristics of suburbs the positional re- 


lationship to a larger city and the daily 

groupings probably tends to maximize inter- 
action on a neighborhood basis.** In these commuting pattern of suburbanites would 
7 x suburbs neighbors are almost sure to be of 2PPear to have an important influence on the es os 


‘similar age, in the same stage of the family patterns of social interaction and participa-_ he 


cy ycle, and to have common occupational in- +. tion regardless of the nature of the derivative 


terests. The lack of common interests and characteriotics. However, it was recognised x 
other differences which so frequently limit that the derivative characteristics of sub- 
ef a Whetten and Field, of. cit., p. 114. ; 
82 Leslie Kish, “Differentiation in Metropolitan provide the demographic and socio- 
Areas,” American Sociological Review, 19 (August, > economic traits which facilitate certain types iia 


Caplow and Forman, of. cit, p. 366; Leon a relationships. An important derivative 


Festinger, et al., Social Influences in Informal characteristic 0 of suburban populations i 1s the 
Groups, New York: 1950; Whyte, i 
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CLASS AND ETHNIC CORRELATES | OF CASUAL NEIGHBORING 


| itt attitudes. , interests, s, and the accessibility of the large city, and the 
_ Values which favors a high rate of both in- daily commuting pattern. . Thus it can be 
formal interaction and formal participation. anticipated that when the suburban pattern 
This social psychological aspect of the sub- - of social relationships has been more full 
urban p population appears to be an important Beep it will be found to be an out 
factor in developing patterns of f social rela- 
tionships i in suburbs which differ from those 
found in the equally homogeneous, middle- 


Class populations of some urban ‘subareas. la hol 
1 
However, regardless” of variations in age, icular rsocio- psychologica 


WAX income, family status, or attitudes, the struc- ° _ other . At that time, also, it should be pos- 
B turing of social relationships in suburbs is x sible tow weigh the influences of the respective 


always influenced by the definitive charac- - factors more precisely than bas been done 
size and density of population, to 


OF OF CASUAL N EIGH 
Jupirn T. Suuvar 
he Israel} Institute 7 lie Social Research 


dividual’ s ‘relationship to his 
= in the ‘community of ‘residence. The between vse and May, 1953. In order to 


pe general predisposition to enter into friendly interview residents in their native language 
_ Telationships with neighbors is considered in the questionnaire was translated into the fol- 
terms of mutual visiting, borrowing, lowing languages and dialects: Yiddish, Ger- 
liking for one another, and getting to know man, French, Ladino (a form of Spanish — 
new residents in the community. In addition — > “spoken by some Jews from Turkey, Greece, 
to the general predisposition to neighboring, Bulgaria, and other countries) , Moroccan 
_analysis considers actual patterns of Arabic, Iraqi Arabic, and Yemenite Arabic. 
The questionnaire was primarily a closed 
nity in order to explore the behavioral coun- one, and all of the attitudes are analyzed as = 
terpart of the predisposition. Such an ap- Guttman scales or quasi- -scales, Class was 
proach ; assumes that a predisposition is not defined by means st a quasi- “scale | in terms 
realized on a behavioral I 


The empirical data for the examination of "neighboring behavior. Generally this rela- 
this problem were gathered in ‘Bet Mazmil, tionship takes the form of greater sci 
an Israeli housing community, which con- 33 interaction on the part of upper class groups | 
_ sisted at the time of the study of 450 fami- ‘: than on the part of lower class groups.’ In 
dies. The population consists of Jewish immi- FS part this phenomenon may be accounted for “4 
grants of seventeen ethnic groups which by. certain: restrictions inherent in a lower 
__ jmmigrated to Israel between 1949 and 1952 socio-economic position: : less time, greater 
from Rumania, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- fatigue from harder — at 
slovakia, Germany, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria ‘ew 
Russia, Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, Libya, Peter H. Rossi, 
Egypt, Iraq, Turkey, Yemen and Iran. iB Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 


; rigi ‘is defined within the context ersity, 1952, manuscript; and Genevieve Knupfer, 
Ethni or “Portrait of the Underdog,” in R. Bendix and S. M. 


of this study as ‘the country of emigration. = Lipset (editors), Class, Stotus and etnratasttresee id 


Eight | hundred and six interviews were con- n- The Free noes 
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lack of facilities for receiving guests in INTERPERSONAL Contact” To Crass Posrrion 


= home. In addition there may be some- 
thing of the attitude found in 
class women—a suspicion Class Percentage Percentage 
d others. Lower- Positive Negative 
class culture may not place the same pre- High 
mium on casual interpersonal relations with 


Predisposition to Interpersonal Contac 


neighbors as upper-class culture. ae 


proposed that the different ethn 
groupe are ako characterized by differing ~ 
levels of casual neighboring relations. This OF: 

hypothesis is based on the assumption of 


_ ethnic groups, of which casual ‘neighboring tive oustiaitien, while 48 per cent indi 

behavior represents. one pattern. Just as the cate a negative predisposition. 

lle groups differ from each other with — How does this variable relate to the class 

respect. to food habits, child rearing prac- « position of the respondent? Table 1 indicates 

tices, kinship structure, religious e expression, % that, in 1 accordance with the hyp ypothesis, a 

and ‘authority structure, so are they likely higher status groups do in fact show a higher il 

to differ from each other with respect to = predisposition to interpersonal contact than — 

value placed on casual neighboring the lower status groups. Of the highest 

spond with a positive predisposition to inter- 
personal contact, while only 47 per cent of 

Two variables: were dealt with in analyz- the lowest status group such 

ing the ethnic and class correlates of casual Tesponse, 

neighboring. The first of these was “predis- To consider the of the predis- 

_ position to interpersonal contact,” ’ and the position to interpersonal contact and the a 
" second was “actual neighboring behavior. .” ethnic origin of the respondent, two types eu 

i* oe The predisposition to interpersonal con- ethnic breakdown were used: (1) each of fi 

mace: 3 tact concerns the individual’ s interest in and 0 the ethnic groups was considered separately, 

desire t ] neighboring with and ( 2) the composite generalized categories, 

“his fellow residents in the community. Four =: > and _“non- ” were 
questions were asked: whether the 

munity, whether liked his neighbors to sis may be seen in Table 2. To consider the 
Bw him, whether he enjoyed chatting with specific ethnic groups first: 

when st strolling in the cr community, Yemenites and Turks are distinguished by 
eS whether he enjoyed getting to know new - particularly high predisposition to interper- 

neighbors i in the sonal contact, while the Poles and 


compared with other non-European groups, | 
to those least 2 The ml small number of 4 
splits almost evenly in its predispositi prevent us from drawing | any” sys- 
to interpersonal contact: 52 per cent of tho: conclusions from this phenomenon. _ 
_ who answered the questions indicate a posi- The important point to note would soom to 


2 On the “image” technique of scale analysis 
on the irreleve ance of the coefficient of reproducibility — oe 8 The division of the p a 
ee in this context, see Louis Guttman, “The Israel ant negative groups was determined — means : of ¥ 
Alpha Technique for Scale Analysis,” in M. W. intensity function. On this procedure see 
Riley, Samuel A. Stouffer, e al., and Predic- 
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Taste 2. PREDISPOSITION or Erunic Groups 


xs 


INTERPERSONAL Contact 


eral, ‘the to co 
ge Percentage increases with class position. The onl; 
witha Neg- exce tion occur in the middle- and lower- 
Country tive Pre- tive Pre- P 
of Origin disposition a European § group, but the inconsistency 
4 do oes not seem to be sufficient to negate this 


observation. At the same time the 


predisposition of the non-Europeans remains 
higher in all class groups than 
that of the Europeans. When possible differ- 

100 ences. sex roles are controlled for, the: 


60 100 (193) The second variable considered under the 


Tubric of casual neighboring i is actual neigh- ite 
( 13) boring behavior. The inclusion of this vari- an 
ae 100 ( 40) able was based on the assumption that the le 
actor’ predisposition is not necessarily real- 
 izable in behavioral terms. Structural factors 


100 ( 36 
in the social system, such as a failure of 


Other Countries 100 ( _ reciprocity on the part of the significant 

All Non- others or ego’s status position in relation t 

700 (429) the rest of the population, may | act to pre 

100 (720) vent its manifestation. 
_ The variable was defined 
DF=14. (The “al Eu- quasi- -scale based on four questions which 
-ropeans” and “all non- Europeans” are not asked whether the respondent had actually 
visited any of his in the commu-— 


gories, 
were 
facts of the size of the ethnic ps indi in the the residents living in his own building ~~ 
population, with the larger in the neighboring building personally? The 
a more positive predisposition because they of “scale analyses was 
_ When viewed as a whole, the Europeans Taste 3. ealidlienatiihe TO INTERPERSONAL CoN- 
dicate a lower predisposition to interper- -vacr”: AS RELATED To Crass Position aND ETHNIC 


sonal contact (45 per cent) than do the non- 


x: peans (57 per cent). Although, as pre- ee 
viously mentioned, there are a few small within 
Broups which deviate ‘somewhat from this 
overall pattern, , most of the groups indicate 
4g pattern of behavior consistent with ~ = 
We have shown the predisposition to Middle (103) (131) 
_Tately to class position and to ethnic origin. Total (292) (425) 


j hypothesis proposed, however, that this 
behavior pattern was related to both of these p 


TOUpS, 
ed 


00 (177) | — 8 
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00 (306) 
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“used. The content continuum of Taste ActuAL BEHAV: 


tive and negative segments. . Of those who 
answered these questions, 40 per cent | ~~ 
positive on actual neighboring behavior while Percentage Perce 


60 pe per cent are negative. Although 52 per 
ountry Neighboring eig 
cent indicated a positive predisposition to of Origin Behavior Total 


"neighboring, only 40 per cent in fact actu- 
ally engage in such neighboring behavior. Rumania 420 100 (134) 


The relationship of actual neighboring be- Poland C 71) 


havior to the class position of the respondent ‘ Casshaitiie vakia 41 aa 100 ( 17) 


100 ( 37) 
may be seen i in Table 4. In general the Germany and 


higher the class position of the respondent, Austria 31 00 (13) 
the more likely he is to engage in actual Other European 


Table 5 presents the actual neighboring 
behavior of the ethnic groups. Of particular ia “Morocco 
interest is the low level of neighboring be- 

havior characterizing the Turkish, Moroccan, 

and Iraqi groups. The two latter groups oc- Egypt 
cupy the lowest socio-economic Status po- Inq 
sitions in the « community. The Turkish | group Yous 
is also markedly low on actual neighboring Persia 50 

_ behavior, although it! is outstandingly high i in Other Countries 

All non- 

the | predisposition to interpersonal contact. 

general there is considerably more varia- 

tion among the non-European groups 

there is among the Europeans. However, 
three above-mentioned groups are not 

considered, it may be seen that all of ae 


level of actual neighboring than 


When the ethnic groups are combined into 


‘the overall dichotomy European-non- -Euro- the Moroccans, because of their size in 


"pean, the differences between them in effect the community, lend weight to 
_ vanish. This would seem to be because the — bringing the mean for the non “Europeans 


- non- -Europ an groups, amon whom most of ewer. Despite the fact ‘that no differences 
appear between the Europeans and 


the mean is computed. Furthermore, Europeans when viewed S composite groups, 
ethnic groups do not differ from each other 
4. RELATIONSHIP or AcTUAL NEIGHBORING on this variable. j= 
70 Crass Position Actual neighboring behavior, as it relates 
_ jointly to ethnic origin and class position 
in Table 6. The 
Class Percentage effect ¢ of class membership remains strong — 
Position Total ethnic origin is held constant: both 


.. (172) Europeans and non-Europeans show a con- 


100 (235) sistent decline i in neighboring behavior with 
100 (298) 


: a lower socio-economic class position. In the 
—— cate a significantly higher level of actual — a 
neighboring behavior than the 
standard error of the difference be- 


THE 
neighboring behavior” was as divided into posi- — 


— 
| 3 
go: 
: 
| = 
ge 
— 


tween the proportions is .08.) The e differences tion by the respondents, or to oe 
between the Europeans and the non-Euro- factors in the social system which may 
in the middle- and lower-class the realization of the predisposition 
are not significant. However, it isof consider- © As a whole the non-Europeans show a 
able interest to note that the non-Europeans_ greater difference between the predisposition , 
et lower than the Europeans in the lowest _ to interpersonal contact and the realizationin 
ee class | group. . The implication to be drawn is behavioral terms of that predisposition than 
- that, in accordance with their higher pre- the Europeans.® | What is of particular inter- 
disposition to eee, contact, the non- esti is the fact that the major locus of failure 


tion acts as a brake on this behavior. This European 
generalization would seem to be borne out _It is the writer’s feeling that the principal — 
: able 5 which shows the behavior of each q factor accounting for this situation — 
of the ethnic groups in this area. The two 
lowest socio-economic status groups rights, duties, oliligations of interper- 
sonal contact as viewed by the two ethnic 
groups. For the non- -European in the com- 
munity interpersonal contact, no matter how = 


Moroccans and the Iraqis, are among the 


Ooo 


casual, involves obligations of reciprocity and 
= appropriate accoutrements to paying and | re- 
___ Percentage Positive on Actual ret ceiving visits. A guest, for om, must | 
Neighboring Behavior 
drink a cup of very strong, sweet Turkish 
Europeans Non- Europeans Cigarettes are also offered by the 
host. Drinking of Hiquor, notably arak, is 


38 (103) “44 customary among the men, _and the host often 
36 ado 30 (235) feels obligated to offer some to his guests. 


Position 


(427) 


Europeans, particularly males, to associate 


CET FM y rep e reason why the obli- 


_ Traditionally it has been customary for non- ef 


gations of receiving guests in the home 

size in CC sowhile most of the remaining non-European puting considerable importance to the occa- 
groups relatively. high level of sion and requiring a fairly elaborate protocol 


of hospitality. Furthermore, the obligation a 


‘When possible effect of sex roles on this of reciprocity in hospitality is taken seri- 


maaan is considered, the arene rela- - ously as well. In this sense it may be said a 
that really casual neighboring of the type 


It is of some interest to ‘pee ti the y Se | in W Vestern society is somewhat for- 


is consistently to the European as observed at 
contact for all class and ethnic groups. A _ The culture of the Europeans, on the © 
detailed statistical analysis of each class other hand, does not seem to impose e elabo- 
= etlinic sub- group 4 confirms the e general rate obligations on the individual who has = _— 
impression conveyed by a comparison of _ neighbor visit him: a cup of tea will do for a | A 
Tables 3 and 6. This difference may be due De myeersaiscage of hospitality. More impor- = 
. al to a certain exaggeration of the predisposi- _ tant, there is a much less rigidly defined 


_ 4For the systematic and complete statistical A i 


d m 
analysis of the behavior of each class and ethnic = 
Interviewers on this study, as well as the writer, 
a ‘Ethnicity: A Study in Communhy Structure _ were obliged to drink many cups of coffee daily to a 
and rater Relations, unpublished Ph.D. dis- avoid the risk of seriously oteading many respond- 
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The possibility should be considered and non- with to casual 
the class and ethnic differences found appear neighboring behavior. 
because of conditions peculiar to this setting It was observed that the major di differen- te 
rather than as a result of “nature” 0 tials: between desire and performance in this 
Stratification or ethnicity as such. Replica- area of casual in ond 
of the will the answe 


to this question, 

and more highly ritualized concepts of hos- 

pitality a and neighboring relations. Since 
neighboring relations apparently imply to weer 

‘ them a more elaborate configuration of ritu- rie a 

als” and amenities of hospitality involving 

the availability of considerable means and — 

} facilities, it was suggested that the lower yer 

class non-Europeans are the least able of all ay a 


Bae, of ethnic origin and class position to casual 
neighboring relations is a general confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis proposed. When con- 
_ sidered in terms of the two variables de- 
fined, predisposition | to interpersonal contact 
actual neighboring behavior, it was 
_ found that casual neighboring is a function 
both of the respondent's class position and 
his ethnic membership. In a a general sense 
members of lower-class groups engage in | 


the groups in the community to 


ecg initia 
concept of the amenities and obligations of 
casual neighboring than members of upper- & 


class groups. In addition, there would seem _ hospitality is less elaborate, are apparently 
to be marked differences among the specific “able to realize their predisposition to inter- 


ethnic groups as well as between the two personal contact, even in the lowest Lal 


‘Gerwarp E. LENSKI 


tended to” the Democratic 


7“ designed to test the fruitfulness of the ‘jee political issues more frequently 

- status crystallization concept. 1 It was shown than individuals enjoying a higher degree of of 

that in a representative cross-section of the status crystallization. 
a population of the Detroit metropolitan area, — _In the interpretation of those findings, it 


individuals with a low degree of status crys- was suggested that a ‘person w whose status i is 
poorly crystallized occupies an 1 ambiguous 


_ * This paper is the second of a series on ‘status 
and class crystallization growing out of a research ~ 


7 


Grateful appreciation is expressed to the Detroit — 


. Area Study for the collection and coding of the social interaction.? 
liberal political bias evident among such per- 
ate Studies for financial assistance, and to Robert 
O. D. Duncan, Milton Gordon, and oy 


data, to the Horace H. Rackham School of Gradu- 


C. Angell, 


Werner S. Landecker for critically reviewing the 


original manuscript. 
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position in society—a position in which he i Bek 
likely to be be subjected to to numerous un- 
pleasant experiences in the normal course of ae 
' The tendency toward a 


‘sons was interpreted as as a response to such 
experiences. It was suggested that such per- 
sons, by | liberal ‘Political move- 


This may not only the of 


negative sanctions but but also the } withholding of of sed gs 
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=. phase of the project, an hypothesis 


their difficulties. By thus permitting a series of indirect tests of 
the basic hypothesis. To this end, three sec- 
the social position ‘of members of the ondary were formulated as indi- 
influential classes in society—persons who while 
may frequently be the immediate source of Wi is. If, 


their disturbing experiences.? as learning theorists assert, behavior which | 


PHE PRESENT to decline in frequency, and if, as the basic 
hypothesis asserts, a a low degree of tatus 
This” formulation was arrived at by it in- is with the denial 


, one would predict that persons s whose = 
the thesis that status ‘is poorly crystallized will exhibit a 
poorly crystallized constitute a social -cate- tendency to withdraw from, or avoid, soci 
barrassments, and disappointments. If It is to — expecte 
; withdrawal, if it occurs, will be of a selective — 
| tin of the reinforce the original interpre- ature. That i is, the ten ndency will be less evi- | 


tation of the relationship between status dent in certain areas of interpersonal rela- 
3H ‘crystallization and political liberalism. Fu _ tions (those in which denial occurs less fre- 
es more, it would greatly increase - the — quently or those which are more essential to 
Sims the status crystal- ns the individual’s welfare), and more evident _ 
lization concept. Thus, as the first : step in . oo. . For example, it seems unlikely — 
that persons of poorly crystallized status 
it was formulated ‘that persons with a low de- would withdraw from kinship ties, since 
gree of status crystallization are more likely within the kin group societal status tends to 
to be subjected to disturbing experiences «dl be subordinated to familial status. Therefore, _ 
an er poorly crystallized societal status should 
in establishing rewarding patterns create problems for the “individual 
of social interaction than others. within: his con group. Furthermore, 
Unfortunately, no direct test of t “this ‘many cases poorly c crystallized societal 
was possible \ within the scope of will be a characteristic shared by the kin 
data available in the 1952 Detroit Area group as a whole. 
Study. There was, however, another It also ssems “unlikely that withdrawal 
tive. If it is assumed that one category of from or avoidance of relation-— 
Persons within a population is, in the normal ships will occur ‘with any great frequency. 
course of social interaction, more often This is a luxury which few can afford. 
denied rewards and more often subjected to is true of job- related contacts applies also to 


_ disturbing experiences, it would be expected — union membership, especially i in an “area 


re) that this fact should make itself evident in os the union shop prevails. What is more, _ 
ce behavioral and attitudinal differences. Such the individual with poorly crystallized status 


differences should manifest themselves in the | _ may actually be attracted to the unions — is 
area of associational or interactional activi- become an active member, since these or- _ 


ganizations, like the Democratic party, are. 
In connection with this Gordon has popularly perceived as catalysts of social 
commented that this may be but part of a still more change. Thus, withdrawal or avoidance 
_ general tendency for persons with poorly crystallized 3 occur, it seems reasonable to expect that they : 


status to adopt extreme political positions, whether ? 


on the extreme left or the extreme right. In the z... be most evident with | respect to partici- 


present data, there was no clear evidence of such a pation in voluntary associations,‘ and with 
tendency, but no fully satisfactory test was pos- 


sible because of the very small number of persons Churches. ‘might be exp expected t to be | exempt 
adopting an extremely cons ervative on a considerable degree. from this tendency, since the 


controversial issues. _ church is not 
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ents, seek to alter the existing social order ties. Secondary hypotheses might be derived 
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drawa al or avoidance, since this may well | 


excessive association with neighbors during hausted. Such action has nothing more to 


hypothesis of the present phase of the proj- ultimately to this type of response. 


many cases (ie., the individual is “frequently in- 


= to informal contacts of a friendly, 


primary nature ith co- -workers outside ‘crystallization respondents remain 
business hours, v with neighbors, or or with other active, it was also eupected that the denials 


in a peg area a of pos fered would manifest themselves other 
sible activity, however, ‘cannot be regarded observable and predictable ways. bay! 3 
begin with, it seemed probable that 

total withdrawal from the realm of volun- 

a consequence ce of excessive participation : tary relationships would ‘usually occur only 
. some one of the other areas. For example, when all alternative responses have been ex- a". 


as evidence of a tendency toward with- 


leisure hours may have the effect of limiting commend» than escape escape negative 


J participation in formal associations. _ Non- sanctions; in itself it offers no prospect of 4 
:: participation becomes significant in in terms of ‘Positive s sanctions or rewards. Thus, it is - 


a the present theoretical framework only when > pattern o of behavior to be expected only in . 


it is nonparticipation in the several areas limited number of cases, even in a category 


he simultaneously. Thus , the first derivative of Persons whose social position may lead 


iS Before this stage is reached, one 
expect other symptoms of the individual's 
Problem to become evident in his behavior 


frequently nonparticipants in voluntary 
relationships ® than are high in his personality. Behaviorally, one 


tion respondents. ‘might expect such persons to give some evi- 


Vithdrawal ing relationships. In other words before 


4 
it was predicted that low crystallization r the tie completely, 

spondents would have a relatively large pro- periment with less frequent inter- 


portion of nonparticipants of action. For example, in the case 
voluntary relationships, it was not supposed — ships held in formal associations, a period of rr 
et persons nonpartici- "infrequent attendance would presumably 


pants. On the contrary, it was expected that member- 


among the active participants in this area. s . tion, since the realization that a given i 
—_ j relationship i is not going to be rewarding does 


not “usually | develop immediately, but only 


ect was formulated as follows: 


ducted into the organization in infancy), and since after a period of time. Building upon this at 
of reasoning, a second hypoth- 


membership in large, urban congregations can be 


maintained easily on a highly impersonal basis, thus 
minimizing the likelihood that the individual with 
2 poorly crystallized status “- be subjected to un- 
pleasant experiences. 
Rie. For the sake of convenience, the phrase ‘ “volun- 


relationships of a ‘non- -familial, non-essential char- _ 
Operationally this meant participation in | 


voluntary associations (church and union member- 


_ ship were excluded, though membership in church- 
related organizations was included) or informal — 
association with neighbors or co-workers outside 


esis was formulated as follows: 
2. The proportion of long- standing volun- 
tary ties which hav have _ become inactive is 
eater among persons swith Poorly 
crystallized status than among others. 
‘Motivation Hypothesis. Tf, as the basic 
hypothesis predicts, persons with poorly 


crystallized status are denied rewards and i 


subjected to social rebuffs more often than 


_ if both of the following conditions prevailed: (1) 
if status crystallization were the only variable in- 


fluencing activity in this area of social relationships : 


_ or all other relevant variables were completely con-— 


perfect dichotomy emda be expected only other persons, this should influence their 4 


motiv res for establishing 


trolled in the research design, and (2) the conse- it was evident | that neither of ‘these 


ss quences of a low degree of status crystallization were 


prev: railed. 
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“social of a voluntary character. ue to o insufficien 344 persons 
W hereas the maintenance of such relation- were eliminated in order to control for status — 
ships might often be an end in itself for differences between the two crys alization 
persons who have found the relationships categories.’ ay 
pleasant and rewarding, their 
must have other meaning and be motivated 2 
sociability for persons denied these rewards. Avoidan 
For such persons, these ties would tend to 
be viewed more often as the necessary, 


unrewardin means to some ul ulterior and 
ng, workers (outside business hours), and 


varding end. Thus, persons _with poor! friends. Among the questions asked about re-_ 


voluntary associatious not because of the 
sons was a question concerning frequency of 


t ich grou ovide for 
meeting new and making new friends 

sked to name all of the organized groups 


in the community to which they belonged, =n 
and the frequency of their attendance 


“sar means to the end of advance- 
y of each of these groups during the 


the reform of or 
he raw materials from which an index. 
the degree of their "Participation in volun- 


are more frequently moved to establish fellow workers (outside hours), 
and maintain voluntary ties by 
i ae the frequency with which they partici- 
_ sociable motivations and less frequently 
aa pated in the activities of voluntary associa- 


by sociable motivations than is charac- iv 


teristic of others tions. Constructed in this fashion, the index 


Definitions, ' ‘The » of the participation of individuals in that 
variable used in this phase of the crystalliza- area of social relationships which is essen: 
tion project is the same as that described tially voluntary in character. 
the earlier paper; the crystallization cate- 


at 
ember- 
re pro- ni 


Using this index as a basis, respondents 


gories employed are the same, as is the were divided into two categories: (1) is so- 
method for controlling status differences lates; and (2) active participants. “The 
between the two crystallization categories. a former are those whose total reported a 

‘The methods employed in operationalizing — tivity” in the three areas covered by the index — 

ee the dependent variables will be « described in Was once a month or less. Such persons con- — 
connection with the presentation of findings Stituted slightly over 30 per cent of the 
a the section below. sample. All r espondents whose activity, in 


a The > Study Group. The sample of persons — these three areas exceeded this minimum were 


may be seen from an inspect 
Table 1, social isolates were more numerous 


troit area interviewed in 1952. in the ne To crystallizati 


esi 
‘elimin ated design in cartier report. to the state- 
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vidva’s 
ly, one 
before iii 
lividual 
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ii 
in” 
ngdoes 
it only 
ypoth- — 
ff 
poorly 
— 
ers. me — 
1 on category. Though 
or i — , sign, including a discussion of the methods employed sons and persons not in the labor force were re-" me Peet. 
research in operationalizing the crystallization variable and tained in the study group, so long as data pertain- = 
nditions f ae in controlling status differences, see Lenski, op. cit., ing to the four status variables were available om = on ee ies 


Taste 1. RELATION- dats therefore possible to 
(Arrer Status reasonable inferences concerning partial w with 
Of the 579 respondents remaining in the 
ystallization Crystallization sample after status controls were” applied, 
Respondents Respondents only 281, or - slightly less than half, reported 
‘membership i in voluntary associations. These 
ent N_ Percent 281 individuals reported a total of 510 mem- 
Isolates 


of the organization."! Applying 
ary standard, approximately 40 per cent of the __ | 
ie participants. However, in cases where available memberships _Teported were classified as 


No data indicate activity in excess of once per month, "active 1 memberships, another 40 | per 


respondents were classified as active participants, 
even though the data were incomplete. Thus, it is were inactive memberships, and 20 per cent, 


_ probable that the majority of those classified as could not be Classified due to insufficient — 
not ascertained” were in fact social isolates. 

the difference between the crystallization Tame PERCENTAGE oF INACTIVE 

ae URATION OF MEMBERSHIP AND STATUS 

categories was not large, the chi ui Square test (Arex St 


indicated that it would not occur by chance 
in the predicted direction in a sample of this nie 
size four times in a hundred."° Thus it was 
_ felt that the null hypothesis might — be Crystallization — 
Partial Withdrawal Hypothesis. T best 
“test available of the partial withdrawal 
hypothesis was provided by the data on 
tivity in voluntary associations. In the | 7 ormore 
questions which were relevant to this years 32) 
hypothesis. Having once established the Diration na. 30 (4) $0. 
mames of the organizations to which the re- Total 1 159(126) 52. 
spondent belonged, the interviewer asked 


respect to each of these groups the fol- in parentheses under N 
to the number of cases for which sufficient data _ 


1. How long have you belonged * (club percentages reported were calculated on the basis 


the Table 2, the data substantial 


al of five or more e years’ far more 

become inactive with orly 
ing to: (a) the duration of the social tie, 
—(b): the standard of active membership, and 11 Organizations which met - than four ‘thane 


(ce) the degree” to 1 which the respondent — year were excluded from this analysis on the 
= that even regular attendance at the meet- 


= 
up these ings of such groups did not constitute an active 


ba? social tie. This action had little effect upon the — 


results since very iow = this type 


sind 
4 = | 7 der 
active membership was defined as attendance, the 

— 54.200 — _ the 
sides 
: 
_ = 


by 
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d status 
_ fact that in the case of ties of more recent ae were active members of voluntary asso- “ial 
4 origin n such persons were slightly more often ciations were less likely to report 
active than other pe: persons. The chi square test ‘ sociable motivations than were other Te a 
indicated that the differences observed in the 7 spondents. (See Table 3). The chi squ _ 
case of ties of longer standing were signifi- | test evealed that this difference was sig- # 
some measure of confidence in the second 
derivative hypothesis. It should be noted 


BLE 3. Mon ation BEHIND ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 
that a comparison of the inactivity rate for Votuntary Associations, By STATUS) 


_ the two time periods suggests that after the (Arrer Status Con- 
fifth year of membership, the drop-out rate AND MEMBERSHIP 
(or partial withdrawal rate) is more than Fe 
twice as high for persons with poorly 
status as for others per 


cant at the 5 per cent level, | thus permitting nifican a at the 2 per cent leve 


Duration of Longest Crystallization Crystallization 


_ Membership: Respondents Respondents 
Motivation Behind ————-—— 

. Due to the absence of data pertaining to Activity ee N Percent N_ Percent 
2 the duration of ties with neighbors and co- tip 


All respondents: : 
workers, no further test of the second Ae 


th ible. It. th ti Sociable motivation 
ypothesis was possi is worth no ‘ing, Sgn 2 
however, that available data in this area were moti vation 
consistent with this hypothesis. Specifically, 
persons with poorly crystallized status re- 
ported as as inactive 32.1. per cent of their ties lacking 
neighbors and co-workers, whereas only active durable the: 
29. 7 per cent of such ties which other per- Sociable ‘Rig ation = 9. 
reported inactive. 12 While thi 38 
not ‘great, neither is the Sociable motivation 
both cases, however, Respondents with at 


least one tive, 
these differences are in the predicted 


os 
Sociable m motivation 
ie otivation H tests of the 3 


provided some of Sociable 


_ this hypothesis was provided by the replies — ane 
which respondents gave to question of 
what they liked most abou belonging * In two cases, the duration of th 
each of the associations in wiuich they 

ported membership (this question — 


a ‘five or more years’ standing in which the : 


_asked separately for each of the organiza- -_ attends half or more of the meetings. 
tions in which the respondent reported mem- ab 
bership). Any respondent who , in answer Bins 
this question (or these questions) , indicated more detailed analysis, re- 
that he was to any degree motivated by spondents: were subdivided on the basis of 
desire for, or expectation of, pleasurable the duration of their longest 
with others was classified as tie, additional | light upon the factors 
participant.” All others were clas- for the relative inability of 


‘sified as ‘ ‘nonsociable participants.’ 
= “motivations seemingly have a greater ‘stay- 
ic An inactive tie in this a th th t f tivati 
involved interaction no more than once every other ing Other types mo ivations. 
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reasons seem more “likely to re 
with an organization than those who effort has been made to determine whether or ie 
join for other reasons. W hereas there ett these general relationships hold for all of 


mong those reporting some | sociable motiva- 
ion (47 cases versus 43, cases), there were etc. ).13 Instead, a more general measure of 
50 per cent fewer among those not reporting status _inconsistency has been employed, 
a sociable motivation (30 versus 15). Since which ignores” between 
sociable motivations are less frequently. ob- cific patterns, 
served among persons with poorly crystal- Such a itself 
Bias lized status, their higher drop-out rate i a ar, 
voluntary associations becomes more under-— more stages of this project. 
SUMMARY AND DISCUSSIO 


In view of the support which the data in degree of status 
provided for the three derivative 


ano ‘commends He not only And behavior. 14 A second area for further wor 
a of its ability to account for the differences — is ; that involving the relationship hetween 
er \ between the crystallization categories in the status crystallization and vertical mobility. 
ed area of voluntary relationships, but also be- In both areas, work is underway and will be — 


cause of its ability to account for differences reported i in 1 subsequent papers. a 


in the area of political belief and action. In _ 


other words, the fact _ this 
3 


iS status inconsistency and these same types of __ 


Princeton Unit University of Puerto 0 Rico 


T is well known that in nS Rico there vigorous pursuit of this goal “requires de- 


is widespread determination to dev elop cisions ; regarding th the e strategy of allocation of 
an industrialized economy in the hope of scarce resources over time. Deficient in those 


“ siguidenntly improving the standard of liv- natural resources required for heavy indus- — 
ing for all segments of the population. . The try, Puerto Rico looks primarily t toward the — 

of light industry. Even for this 
. Revised version of paper read at the annual ee 
_ meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- f program which is popularly known as “Operation 

tember, 1955. Bootstrap.” The first plans for such social and eco- 
This investigation was in part by 2 a nomic reform were drawn up by the Puerto Rico 
iit grant from the Social Science Research Center of i Reconstruction Administration established in 1935 
the University of Puerto Rico, and by a research The legal and bureaucratic structure of Operation © 
grant, M810-C, from The Mental Health Institute — Bootstrap was brought into being during the ad- 


of The National Institutes of He Health, Public Health — > ministration of R. G. Tugwell (1941-46), but the ‘a 


is embodied in an explicit to wait until the war years. 


only 8% per cent: fewer pe persons with: an the more specific. patterns of status incon 
associational tie of five years’ standing oh income and low educa- 


tion, high ethnicity low occupation, 


| 
= 
= 
— | i 
ce may be placed in the basic hypoth- jotween thece more snecific na 
se 
tio 
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TATUS, PERSPECTIVE AND ACHIEV JEMENT 
type: of industry, the Island is dependent o It 
ts ability attract foreign investment even though education car can and does make 
capital. a difference in life-chances, the Puerto Rican 
Such capital” will be attracted to “the "will not profit from that potential ‘until be 
ia partly in proportion to the adequacy cumes to feel that it is important that he — 
the local labor supply. Puerto Rico must ‘a an education. It is critical therefore to 
therefore: be in years to come to investigate the extent to which becoming 
= staff the hoped-for new industries at all educated, skilled, and mobile matters 
BP levels, from wheelbarrow to executive labor. 
Currently, unskilled | labor is in over-— 


Puerto Rico, then, is ‘to find the most data which are are 
way of converting lected from a lengthy survey study. 


‘nomic and expeditious 
relatively uneducated and unskilled popula- 


Bape into one suitable for efficient production 


sation, in an industrialized division of labor. and pre- testing the interview 
sys- Within a democratic framework, the F Four different pre-tests were completed. 


achievement of such a goal requires popular personnel used for the pre-tests were well 
endorsement and p ‘pursuit of the goal. trained Puerto Rican interviewers, who were 

_ means that large segments of the population Subsequently used as field pore al 
must desire the change and the ‘accompany- ful attention was s paid to the Spanish wording 


aa kee __ ing socio-economic n mobility. They must per- used in the interview schedule. At the end ‘e 
5 ceive the means by which change and mobil- f the pre-tests all ambiguous items had t — 


. a ity are to be achieved and feel that these  ¢liminated as far as was possible from the 
means are accessible to interview schedule. Two full months 


Given the problem and | the democratic spent in training the field interviewers, who 
& context, the formal school system : 1 suggests it- were all social science graduates « of the e Uni- ie 
self as the principal agency for t the efficient ba versity of Puerto Rico. As a result of the 
- transformation of | large numbers of persons ; care taken in pre-testing the schedule and 
i into the kinds of operatives required by the — training the interviewers, it is is the authors’ fo a 
productive system. The present distribution judgment that overall reliability is high. 
; ai i of the labor force ; along g an educational con- | The sample, upon which this study is 


tinuum is indisputable evidence that differ- based, consists Of a | randomly selected por- 
_ ences in years of school completed result in PS ‘tion of an. area- ea-probability sample of the 


real differences in skill level and general society of Puerto Rico—a sample which the 


mobility.2 2 Insular Bureau of Labor Statistics designed 


But the existence of seats in caesrwome 1 is for the monthly labor force survey. — 


guarantee ‘that they will be ‘odically, the Bureau of Labor Statistics with- 


draws a part of its full sample for specialized eae 


= still fail to utilize the educational op- st mple was withdrawn 
of the The sub-sample alloted to the study was 


A rough approximation can be had f si the the ‘ 


years In the age group 5-9, only 41 per cent 
1-4 years -42 the children of families with income less than 
5-8 years a year attended school; 46 per cent of those 
9-12 88 swith income between $500 and $999; 63 per 
13 years and 36 4 those with income between $1,000 and $1,999; 
"Scores were assigned as follows: professionals 11, 3 and 88.9 per cent of those with income greater a : 
-semi-professionals 10, owners of business 9, man- — Ba ,000. Since the bulk of the population lies in the 
agers of business and white-collar sales 8, owners — bottom two income groups, it is clear that attrition — 7 
and managers of farms 7; clerks and office workers is great at these ages and even greater at older ages. 
- = L. J. Roberts and R. L. Stefani, Patterns . 
Living in Puerto Rico Families, Rio Piedras: Uni- 
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m_ half of the t ‘total ratio’ to ‘the proportion 
Statistics’ _ Sample of f approximately 6000 _ the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ sub-sample 
o some 3000 3000 households (classified in each cell) who 
preenenerrny Information on the status of the were included in the study sample. In this - 
_ head of household in regard to several M4 manner, a total of 1250 households were se- _ 
_ Measures” of socio-economic status was also lected from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
_ provided. This information was collected — sub-sample. A total of 999 completed inter- ah 
than a year before these people were in- obtained from these 12 50 


Two cases with same address = 
"Sick or mentally ill 
Since the Study limited time and classified by of Given 
financial resources, only 1000 interviews viewing conditions which obtain in an 
be secured. Therefore, the Bureau “underdevelope ” society Ii like Puerto Rico, 
Labor Statistics’ s ub-sample was re-sampled. the: response rate can be considered quite 
A stratified sample was chosen in order to "high. Sample rechecks were instituted to in- 
that the final 1000 interviews would Sure that no falsified interviews were 
contain sufficient numbers at all status = 5 cluded. As many as five and six re-calls were — 


a, respondents ts included would have been extremely low, considering the length of the | 
too few to allow comparisons. The | sample is interview” schedule. Subsequent © analysis of 
_ stratified by years of school completed and the losses indicates that the various causes | 
urban-rural residence. educational of loss are rela relatively evenly di 
 Jevels are crossed with three residential areas among the fifteen sampling strata. _ anensad 
to give fifteen sampling groups. Table— 1 which he cir substantive with 
shows the distribution of the sample. 
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the measures socio-economic s children, at all income levels and in 
aa accompanied by different values on — 


the variables? ‘The basic emphasis sized that two perspectives undergo altera-_ 
; tion as a result of exposure to school and 


These are e (1) the extent to which “a 4 
TABLE 2. Scans or (A) PERCEPTION OF 


if a low ‘status group has significan 3 


medium and/or high satus group in a p reo (A) oF or EpucaTion 

onetailed t-test* of the difference between 4 “Item 
"means of adjacent cells is the appropriate 

Statistic rather than some f form of regression 
correlational analysis. _ school, he can only earn 
data show that the more years of owsalary, 


_ school an individual has had, the more he (2) The opinion of a person does not stadethae 
count for much among the people 


acts as if education does matter. The results tet of his pueblo unless he has com- 
of testing for the significance of the dif- pleted high school. 
_ ference between mean years of school com- 
4 pleted by out-of-school children, by the educa- s ne social class, knowing how to read — 
tion of their fathers, with differences in resi- and _ write is all 
eleven possible sets of differences, seven 


in the expected direction, one sig- 


q nificant in the reverse direction, and three 

significant. The test results for th ) Moca’ =H ScHOOL ls Poses 

For persons of your social 
practically impossible to 
yom snd your children to school 
‘possible “sets of were “more than six years, no matt 
‘significant in the expected direction, one in _—-‘bow much you would like to. ae 


the reverse direction, and two were non- Een For persons of your social class, 


= 
send your children to high school, =» 
‘The conclusion to be drawn from these matter how much you 
findings i is that in general t the more educated (No) 7 
father, the more educated the children, (3) For persons of your social 


and this holds true within almost all income 
te send your children to college, 


This raises the following question: How 
exposure to the school system result in 


different attitudes toward the education lin: 

beer eels t at sche coling simportant ei 
4 Though a one- tailed test is used, the tests to maintain one’s socio-economic Soll 
_ which are significant in the direction opposite to and/or to improve it; and (2) the number — 
that predicted are reported separately instead of of years of schooling which one thinks k he can i 
being included with the non-significant tests. The afford to provide for his children. 


reason for reporting the direction of the significant 
tests is to satisfy the objections raised by Burke to _ Both of these variables have been given : an 


oo one-tailed tests, which do not report direction. For Operational meaning by constructing scales 
a discussion of the argument for and against aone- around their substantive content. Table 2 ; 
tailed interpretation of the t-test, see er 73 Burke, te (A) indicates the items, with their respective 


Brief Note on One-Tailed Tests,” Psychological 
Bulletin, 50 (September, | 1953), pp. 384-389, and _ percentage agreement, which constitute the 
scale which the extent to v which 


ant 


8 
1 this — 
re economic status to the dependent variables. that these are Crucial in determining 
istics’ This is to some extent distinct from a con- 
inter- — ine sideration of overall direction and degree of — © 
1250 association between the various measures. 
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schooling is as important to status this investigation is also. concerned with 


maintenance and/or improvement. In Table locating a point, if it exists, in the e educa- _ he 
2 (B) the same information is provided for tional exposure of the parent, at which his e 
the scale measuring the number of years of horizons have been sufficiently broadened — 
schooling which the respondent feels he can and his perspectives on the changing g social 
afford to provide his children. ea system sufficiently altered for him to have a z : 
he hypothesis which interrelates these reasonably well _ integrated commitment 
variables can now be stated as follows: The that new system. In short, is there a 
greater the number of years of school com-  year-level of schooling, the achievement of ia 
_ pleted by the head of a household, the higher which produces the kind of orientation to the = 
will be his score on a scale which measures his new society which can be relied upon to be 
7 perception of the importance e of education for a relatively enduring? In other | words, i is there oe 
7, status maintenance and/or mobility, and the a point at which the predisposition 1 to educate ‘. 


years he feels he can “provide it to result in children g getting s sig- 
. - children. It has already been shown that the nificantly greater amounts of school than Fr 
actual school achievement of children varies" their father? if. such a mae can be located, 
relative to the father’s s schooling. If, then, the 
same orders of variance can be shown in which any given segment must be educated 
- these ' ‘perspective” variables just described, if the proposed investment in education i isto 
there is reasonable ground to assume that prove economically and socially efficient. Our 
one’s perspective is altered as a result of ex- if analysis is then directed both at the estima-— 
to tion of the importance of education at all 


In Puerto | Rico, as in most other societies points, and at 


into new ways of thinkin, 
income and residence. To test whether feeling, 
. = there are effects which arise from school ¢ ex- ie In Table 3 it will be seen that the ee 
_ posure, independent of the income and resi- _ independent variables are: (a) education, 
a. dence correlates, requires that the variance (pb) residence, (c) income. The three a 
children’s schooling be juxtaposed to the pendent variables are: (1) perception of 
> variance in all of the three variables just _ importance of education, ( 2 ) estimate of 
so that the relative influence of 
each alone and in various combinations can (3) ye years ars of ‘school completed by 
sorted out. ‘It is hypothesized that the school children. 


more years of school completed, the more 


the residence, and the higher the in- Independent Variables: 


fav orable will be the orienta- 


‘will have greater r effects than either used when residence i is being « con- 
or residence “upon the orientation to the trolled. hen, however, 
‘In addition to focusing “upon | the relative condensed into three: ree: zero years of 
teats of schooling, income, Ta residence, school, 1- -8 year years, and more than 8 years. 


(b) There are three residence groups: 


‘ree 


ural, all urban areas except San Juan, 


tives has for children’s schooling 


4 
Whether, then, the alteration in these perspec- Some of our comparisons pool all 


schooling can be accounted for by various combina- (c) There are ‘three income groups: 0 19 
ton of father’s schooling and father’s perspectives. ¥ 


subsequent paper will be devoted principally week 


this analysis and its implications. er aa 
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Years of School 


Children’s 
Education 


of School Completed Mean Scale Score es 
3 


20-39 per 
_ 40 or over per week — 


completed by out-of-school children is 

_ Table 3 contains of the 

_ means for the various levels of the inde- 
« variables on the dependent variables. 


ae is measured by a scale (see Table 
= 4 2-A) which contains four items and there- 


fore yields possible scale scores of 0 to 4. . 


(2) Father’s estimate of the amount of 
- education he feels it possible to provide his It will be noted that with a single excep- 


is measured by a scale (see Table tion, the means are all d distributed 
_2-B) which contains three items, and there- pothesized direction, namely, that as edu- 
) 3. cation and i income increase, and as residence 


Spproaches the the full urban character, the 
4. Test PATTERN AND 4 
Results of Tests of S Signific n 
“¢ Number. of stg 
Variable Variable Variable everse 


Compared Tested Controlled Level 


A Residence Perception Education fic: 5 

§. Education ‘Estimates "Residence 

a 7. Education Estimates Income 

Income Estimates Education 

1 Education on Achievement Income 

Achievement Education 


cated 
(or de 
— 
te of = — 
— 
— 
vos 


means. Test pattern 1 consists of com- dential comparisons. = 


havior favorable to schooling i increase. to The 
=, _ We may now turn to Table 4 for an ex-— pothesized significance of educational dif 


Pp amination of the results of testing the sig- _ ferences never fails to be supported, whereas - 
ni ficance of differences between these various this failure” does occur in income and resi- 


_ parisons between the various levels offather’s The greater ‘strength of educational dif- 

education with regard diffe in f holds ll test 
gard to ifferences in ferences holds in all cases "except in test 

father’ s perception of the importance ce of edu- pattern 8, where the differences s produced a 

- cation, and holding residence constant. The income tend to be stronger. This finding sug- 

_Temaining test test patterns should” be read i in that while’ parent's _ education is a 


‘different educational, residence, and which forcibly level 


_ other with regard to their mean scores on the _ Aitention should finally be drawn to two. 
variables. related findings which bear directly upon 
question ‘of whether there exists a pivotal. 
point in the educational hierarchy at which | 
_ there appears to be a breakthrough to a new 
income, and residence ‘yield ‘sig- level of the effects of education. The first 
nificant differences 1 in (1) the perception of “finding which suggests the existence of such it : 
_ the importance of education, and in (2) the a point is the fact that the majority of the —__ 
estimate of the amount of education possible 3 differences between educational groups which © 
to provide for children. wee. 4 prov ved insignificant 1 were those between the 
The exceptions to this generalization are two lowest education levels, i.e.,0 years and 
; to be found in the results of test patterns 2 1-4 years. Immediately ‘relevant to this is Re 
and 4 In test pattern 2, where residence th second finding that, a s Table 3 shows, : 
7% ig groups are compared on perception of the there is a noticeable and often startling jum 
____ importance of education, , with years of school - in the differences between the mean score of 
ee controlled, o only five of the twenty differences — the 1 1-4 years of school group and the 5- 3 
significant and fifteen are not. This si sug- group. ‘To put these findings ‘together 
gests that the effects of education tend to be into one suggested meaning, it would appear 
i _ sufficiently uniform and strong through all that while education up to 4 years of school - A 
: residential areas to vitiate most of the dif- may ‘matter, a nd though - its effects may be = 
ferences that one would ordinarily expect. cumulative, once the fourth year is passed, ‘ 
a also Suggests: that dollars spent on a new vista of life possibilities seems to be 
tion in rural areas are likely to be just a : oan We ‘recognize, of course, that th 
efficient as those spent in urban areas in 4-year breakdown point is an artifact of the 
producing the desired new perspectives and and that the — 
1s 
— _ The other exception, test pattern n 4, arises = 
when income groupe are compared on their 


years of school being controlled. In- completed and the 1-4 years of po 


; or to function in op posed ond : remembered that in a society where educational — 
aia y The patterning of the differences does not  jevels are low, the completion of a minimal number _ 
be _ yield, as yet, any insights into the inutility of school years may require considerable effort and 


of income as a predicter in this single case. be 


4 
LF These two exceptions, just cited, help sup- "tween these two groups. Specifically, significant ‘dif- 
ee port the second major hypothesis concerning _ ferences between these two groups occur on head’s _ 
relatively stronger effects of educational occupation, _ occupational aspirations for children, 


i if and on scales measuring the head’s evaluaticn of 
his social position. These findings will be apnoea : 
amination « of the in subsequent 


«Groups are completely homogeneous. It should be 


| 
| 
| 
q 
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CONCLUSION 


"Earlier it was theorized that for Puerto hich this d 
ico to be able to achieve at least some of y The new level of meaning ag ee 9 


; 4 its major developmental aspirations, it was 


sire assumes is seen in the ways in which 
_ individuals with the same economic resources — 
@ vary in their estimate of the extent to which 


critical that significant segments 0! of | the popu- 
lation should be able to perceive the im- 


e ducation was accessible to ‘them, and d pro - education of their children. This is the sec- s oF 
ond development in the process. What ap- 
then to take advantage the 0 pears to transpire i is a shift in the value 


tunities which such schooling p romises. system so that certain items, “notably chil- 
dren’s education, assume in 


Our results indicate that the more educa- 
t 

~ tion, the higher the income, and the closer the budgeting of family income. A will ng- 
mess to sacrifice other items supports this 


to the San Juan type the residence of the 


. . stem listed above. And, as also hypothe- ye tively institutionaiized once the fourth grade 
ad sized, in general his schooling appears to be 


% of school is passed. The traditional societ 
more important in conditioning this involve- 


with its self perpetuating cycle of illiteracy 
tk his income or his residence. ,.. 
= by itself a di. landless poverty, and low levels of hope and 
first: i aspiration, seems to be broken open at this 
ouch tional schooling Rot trick; ner juncture, and there emerge new citizens, 
of will additional income or urban- -type resi- 


Prepared for the new world in terms of both 
attitudes and skills, and ready to move on 
the 4 to new life paths. 


and number of serious implications are con- 
; for: 2 

his ogical | readiness ta ained in this finding.’ First, if this critical 

hows, come acts to set t the realistic level of aspira- is the point at which the new emerges 

jump tion, down somewhat the 


dence. Education appears provide the 
which 
aa kills S required for initial entry into the new 


very different kinds of development. On the 
4 il hand, it may become the central point 

was just noted that education seems 

“provide ‘the skills . and open ‘the The implications of these results for the 

horizons of psychological ~ readiness for mation of policy must be considered as speculative ! 

rey rather than definitive. | The analysis has been for 

_ further mobility.” A central interest here is = most part, cross-sectional rather than longi- 
ith the process by which these horizons are are tudinal. The results of a completely longitudinal 
opened. analysis, where the effects of interactive changes 


in interrelated v: 
ariables could be assessed, might 
itt has been hypothesized that two develop- _ point to a different set of implications. However, — 


ments occur in in this. process. . The first is an P respondents in any of the higher education levels — 


- increase in the importance which ‘the indi- must have passed through the lower levels, and can 


vidual ascribes to formal education as a be thought of as people who achieved more educa-— 
Ee oto Lone Be tion as well as people who currently are more edu- 


= means of maintaining his s status or improv-_ cated. Though the extent to which these people 


i Ve ing it. We reason that before an indiv idual 


muct have father’s education (ie., the high school graduate 
come to ‘this ; awareness, he must have ‘4! 
4 with an illiterate father will experience 


= active involvement in the er ends which more meaningfully than a high school graduate 
formal education can help: achieve. whose father is also a graduate), nevertheless, some 
over, he must have some level of hope. _ aspects of a longitudinal analysis are present for 
Ouse | perceiving the ways in which ‘formal : this variable. The same is not true of either resi- _ 
Ss “dence or income since, on the basis of the data 
schooling is functional , and once e daring to % reported here, it is impossible to determine whether 
believe that higher status is is within his grasp or a 
mobility. This is equally rue of the rural-to-urban 
or that of his sons, the | vague desire which population who may act very differently from 


almost allt Puerto | amen express for a noe - either a pure urban or pure rural population wie 
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the so society beyond that point, and thus 


can result in an open society. On the other cially induced with differential rewards 7 é 
hand, this four y year level may become a staff limited number managerial 
of increasingly rigid demarcation between a echelons? Or shall the available resources 

relatively well-to-do middle class and an im- - be be spread more widely, even if more thinly, 
erished industrial and agricultural labor- i in order to achieve endorsement of 
: a In short, the point of leverage for most — 2 a considerably greater degree of integration — 
and economical destratification of than might otherwise be achieved? 
the society is at the same time the point of Puerto Rico will, of course, make its « de- > 
greatest possible -rigidification existing “cision, and the number of values’ it must 
strata differences. compromise and between he must it ad- 


be the greater of wisdom, if 
tut ry 
are put in insti utionalization of the new values 


_ the path, or sufficient aids to reach this point ¥ desired, to think in terms of the ways in 
provided, for social change which which, as our analysis indicates, relatively 
of ‘income 


ry A \ COMPARISON OF THE INCIDENCE OF HOSPIT, ALIZED ANI 


“COMMUNITIES 
Bert Kaplan © B. REED 
University of Kansas Herverd U f North Carolina 
a number of workers interested in the epidemiology of 
have presented data suggesting that mental disorders these findings are of great 
there is is an inv erse relationship between — importance since they imply that certain so; ac: 
ocio-economic status and mental illness. To | cial patterns play a significant etiological 


ma available to the Harvar chool of Public Res 
Health by the Commonwealth Fund and the Grant psy’ chological dev elopment, are precisely 
- Foundation. The authors are indebted to Dr. Helen the kind of environmental conditions which 
Roberts, Director of the Harvard Field Training could d explain _ especially high rates of psy- 
- Dr. Erich Lindemann, Director of the Wellesley | Warren Dunham, Mental Disorder in Urban Areas, a 
Human Relations Service, for their support and Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939; August — 
- guidance. Frederick L. W. Richardson made valu- i B. Hollingshead and Frederich C. Redlich, “Social — 

: able contributions during the planning phase of the | 9 Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders,” American es: 

wae | project. Dr. Gerald Caplan of the Harvard School Sociological Review, 18 (April, 1953), pp. 163-169; 

: of Public Health gave generously of his time aa Robert W. Hyde and Lowell V. Kingley, “Studies a 
energies, and Dr. ‘Erk Wright in Medical Sociology I: The Relation of Mental 
tant suggestions. Disorders to Community Socio-Economic Level,” 
a Robert E. Clark, « The Relationship rhe Schizo- The New England Journal of Medicine, 231 (Oc- 

phrenia to Occupational Income and Occupational id tober, 1944), pp. 543-548; Clarence W. Schroeder, We. 
Prestige,” American Sociological Review, 13 (June, nae ‘Mental Disorders in Cities,” American Journal of 
1948), PP- 325-330; Robert E. L. Faris and H. Sociology, 48 pp. 40- 40-48. 
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ke regarding the efficient use of its scarce cl 
: 
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This sociological problem bears directly telligence and ambition with which new 
ia values are pursued, once a minimum level. 
&§ a 


HOSPITALIZE 
chiatric paar The suggested relationship 
between socio-economic level and the occur- 
rence of mental illness is therefore one 


: 4 the first results of the applications of the 


_ epidemiologic method to understanding of b 

the mental disorders. The next step, tha to 

an the hess ne for bo of mental disorder factors 
ry pr active one tor bo influencing its duration, th 


psychiatry and the social sciences. is clearly more relevant. 
ncing to the phase o of theoreti- 
Several different periods were used 
“cal explanation , however, it seems necessary ,. 
_ to consider alternate explanations of these 
is, findings. One such explanation is that the 
findings are based on rat rates of admission 


‘mental hospitals; yet several surveys have 


a uppei-middle class ‘suburb “of Boston, 

the fifteen year period 1936-— 1950 was chose 

for hospitalized cases. The study did not in 

bs clude the more recent years because record 

for the last two or three years were incom- 

ecome psychotic do not enter plete. For the only 


1 
hospitals. It would seem ‘therefore bs ‘the last. five years (1946-1950) of this pe- 
; Ne that evidence sup porting the hypothesized _ riod were used because information about | if 


Felationship is based on only pert of the years is considerably less reliable 
total number of cases of psychosis. Since = oe 


it cannot be assumed that non- hospitalised and lower-middle class neigh- 


borhood i in Boston, the study of the hospital-_ 


hospitalized « cases, , it seems very y possible that - ized cases covered a one year period, 1949, 


the additional cases of non-hospitalized because this area had a population of ebout 


psychotics were also considered, the alleged i 68,000 and an adequate number of cases 


relationship might be altered. could be gathered for comparison in this 


specific questions asked in this study ie “one year. The search for non-hospitalized — 


222 
were: “When only hospitalized cases are con- a cases, however, covered a five year period 


sidered, does a a comparison 0 of incidence at siege since a large turnover of inform- 

two different socio-economic levels st support ants, the main sources of information, made 

at ) findings of studies in other regions that there — it advisable to study the most recent five | mA 
isa lower incidence of hospitalization for year period. To compare rates during these 
Psychosis at the higher socio-economic levels? different target periods: it was necessary to” 

4 Ww hat is the incidence of non-hospitalized 5 estimate the number of person-years in each © 
cases of psychosis in the two study areas 48° group by sex. in _ Wellesley the total — 
described below? Does this incidence ‘Population for each estimated by 

vary with anne pre counting the yearly List of Residents for 


i every third year, and estimating for the in- 
does the incidence of hospitalized tervening years by straight line interpolation. 


cases? If the hospitalized and non-hospital- he percentage distribution by age and sex 
ized | cases are combined, is there > still a | was estimated for each year by linear inter- 
difference in the incidence rates between the - polation of 1940 and 1950 census figures. On 
two areas? And finally, i is the case finding the basis of “these two facts, person-years 
if method used here epidemiologically useful? over the fifteen year period were obtained. 


_ A similar technique was used to estimate the 


person-years for the non-hospitalized “case 


= Paul Lemkau, Christopher Tietze, and Marcia study. In the Whittier Street area census 
Cooper, “Mental Hygiene Problems in an Urban findi nha tilized. Th id fh 
a District )” Mental Hygiene, 25 (1941), pp. 624-646; = ings wer Seaee e incidence of hos- 


ee Lemkau, et al., “Mental Hygiene Problems in an z _ pitalized psychosis was determined bys search- 
: Urban District, II,” Mental Hygiene, My (1942), - ing admission records of all private and state 


pp. 100-119; William F. Roth, Jr. and Frank H. men l ho tal M 

Luton, “ ‘The Mental Health Problem in Tennessee,” spi “4 in assachusetts. 

‘The American Journal of — (March, aa bite: 
carried on b senior author, a psycholo- 
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individuals in the were in 
re 
_ positions or roles which made it possible for to them were standard in the two areas. in 
# them to know of mentally ill persons. The the majority of the cases, psychosis was 
oman were asked to review their con- - easily recognized by symptoms such as delu- | 
- S during the target period a and describe _ sions ¢ or paranoid trends, which were present 


fe new cases of mental illness they might have in most cases of diagnosed psychotics. There | 
encountered. The clergy, _medical practi-— two diagnostic problems of greater dif- 
G _tioners, social ‘workers, public health nurses, ficulty. One concerned senile psychosis, th 
oe department workers, nursing home other the depressions. . Although patients are 

workers, school nurses, -local health officers, admitted to mental hospitals with all degrees” 

and psychiatrists provided potential inform- of senility, it seemed to us good psychiatric - 

= We reasoned that if a person became practice to differentiate between senility and — 
mentally ill, most families would seek some — senile psychosis. The former we defined as 

kind of outside help. The few who did not -. changes of not too great severity 

seek be known to individuals old age. In order to establish 


Wellesley work was facilitated greatly and the psychotic depression. 
by our connection with the Human ‘Rela- The final decision whether. a person was 
tions Service. This agency, under the spon- psychotic or not was ‘made by a psychiatrist = 
= a sorship of the Harvard School of Public not connected with the study.* He examined _ 
aa Health, had been a attempting over a five year _ the notes of the field worker and on the basis ie 
period to develop a program of preventive — of the evidence contained in them, s separated 3 
_ psychiatry in Wellesley. Its excellent rela- the cases into four categories: the Bore 
_ tions, especially with local ‘physicians and cases, the “probables,” the “improbables,” 
clergy, greatly facilitated the present study. and the > “certainly not” cases. He was then ‘ay 
During the interview the informant was asked to examine the “probables” a second» 
asked to describe the symptoms and behavior time and to divide them into two groups, 

of persons whe had become psychotic for those he thought had a high degree of prob- 
a first time during the years under study. ability and those he thought had a lower 
It was explained that our definition of psy- degree. The former group was then c — 

— chosis meant serious mental illness of the bined with the “certains.” We believe this 
kind that might ordinarily lead to hospital- = justifiable because these were not border- ‘aa 
ization. It was also made clear that we were — line cases, but cases in which it was difficult © 

interested in neurosis, in the feeble- to get information. The information avail-— 

_ minded, in alcoholism or in people who just able strongly tii the diagnoses which 


THE 


Sd that since criteria for the . diagnosis | of psy 

_ chosis vary so much, it would t ~ difficult t 

what _any particular: incidence 
"meant. It is our feeling that this problem did _ 

- a prove to be a crucial one in the present © 


_ Study. There were, to be sure, a number of — 


cases which seemed borderline. However, "Harvard School of ‘Public Health. 


« 
| _ the community and what was happening tellectual deterioration with disorientation, = | ar 
it. This method is relatively economical, lack of recognition of family, excitements, a 
i ee ede although it leaves the researcher with some living in the past, severe emotional ‘upset, Mh wae 
uncertainty whether he has found all ‘the or delusions accompanying _ intellectual 
cases. Even if his survey has been changes. The other difficult diagnostic prob- 
tm, 
is known as one of the three or four 
— towns in the area and attracts per- § 
a S of well above moderate means. The di 


in this respect. and groups Hospitalized (First 


of quite different socio-economic levels. dmissi Th 203 q 
The Whittier Street area is not a political on). There 


entity but a section of Boston proper. Vary- = Wellesley area in the 15-year target period, 


_ ing socio-economic and ethnic characteristic 
of the residents divide the eleven | census 
tracts into three fairly distinct sub-districts: Street area. in ‘one-year 


In the “R” area less than 25 per cent of | hid es 


employed persons are “white collar” workers;. 
the majority of people in the area are non- (Table 1) shows that ‘Wellesley 


white and are largely native born. About. : no significant variation in the age- -incidence 


 - fourth of the residents are less than 15 _ rate in either se “ x under 65 years of | age, 
but in both sexes th ificant 
a years of age. The median rental in this area ut in both sexes there was a signi — 


is $25, and 37 per cent of the housing is 
dilapidated. The area is, in its economic increase was higher i in 1 males than i in 


characteristics, mid- -way between the In Roxbury, a similar it increase in incidence 


and “ ‘K” sub-districts. Of the resident work- was noted over 65, but ‘the sex incidence i ~ 
ek: TaBLE 1. First ADMISSIONS FOR PSYCHOSIS BY AcE AND SEx erste 


65 and over 30. 0 43.4 jp | 49. 9 
re | Cases appear in fractional numbers because the ages of a small number of cases were unknown. 


30-53 per cent are “white collar” work- die ‘persons was reversed, in ‘that a higher 


33-45 per cent of the adults are high rate was found among females over 65 years 
it school graduates. The population i is predomi- of age. The sex. reversal in persons over 65 af 


nial for psychosis to mental hospitals from the 


1936-50, and 90 cases from the Whittier 


= Irish in ethnic origin. Median years of age is not statistically 


ing from well. -maintained, older, single fam-— 
structures. The “KK” sub-district is the site The W hittier Street area a higher 
| of many institutions. - Compared to the other incidence of hospitalized psychosis than 
a sub-districts, there are fewer children ( fami- the | Wellesley area. Within each of the two 
lies in this economic stratum are known to areas, there are also marked differences in 
move to suburban homes when children are incidence tates, apparently associated with ~ 


the residents are e predominantly socio-economic characteristics. The number 


native- born white, and the majority are high- of cases in each sub-district in W ellesley ae 


school pursuing white-collar too small to justify statistical comparison, 
but incidence rates are lower in sub- 


ies 15 years of age is 56, 303 in the parce orl 


elev en census tracts. higher socio-economic areas 


sis was 
| — 
verity i= 
ments, — 
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then 
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com- 
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ston, 
per- the district and only about 4 per cent of hi hest in those at the 


Tame First ADMISSIONS FoR PSYCHOSIS F FOR WELLESLEY Ww HITTIER STRE 


_ (Wellesley exclusive of the lowest % a 


Whittier Street (minus highest 


During one year period, 1949, ‘ 


“If incidence rates tet and 
in Roxbury, as is in Table “The non- hospitalized cases are added (Table 
same marked difference is found total incidence of psychosis in the W = 
_ these populations in all age groups. area is than in in all 


psychosis in and the 

_ Whittier Street area (Table 3) indicates Ey 
reversal of the results shown for hospitalized 
cases. A lower incidence rate of non- -hospital- _ be = DISCUSSION 


In summary, we found that when only — 


psy chosis are 


* were in an upper-middle and upper ton 
. It will be noted that in ‘Table 3, , Fates for area. Comparisons of sub-areas in Wellesley 
are given excluding sub-areas ‘IIB and and Roxbury indicate that. for hospitalized 
“TIC, the lowest socio-economic areas, and for 
Whittier Street area excluding the census tracts cases the same relationship between inci- 
which were at relatively high socio-economic levels. 
a The purpose was to make the groups being com-— hospitalized cases could not be ocated by § sub-s -areas 
pared more homogeneous with respect to socio- - and therefore a separate rate could not be computed — 
economic status. In Tables 3 and 4 the Wellesley for Wellesley minus tl the lowest socio-economic 


rate is given for the the wae > community since non- areas 


TABLE Torat Inciwence or New ‘Cases OF Now- Hosprratizep ‘PsycHosis, By FOR 


cases of non- n-hospital- Tyan. 


4 


= * Cases per 10,000 person years ae exposure. 
half of cases in which we were not certain of year were included. were in 


° 


ii 
a 
il 


much lower in the and lower-middle were known to. two, 
class area than in the upper-middle and three, four or five informants, while in Rox- 

= class area. ‘When both types of cases bury only ‘Tarely was a case knc known to 
_ are combined, the difference between the two many as two informants. This suggests that eee 
areas is reduced. However, a considerable Roxbury informants were each scrutinizing 
difference remains with the lower socio- fe some small part of the whole area, while the 
~ economic area revealing a higher psychosis W ellesley informants tended to be looking - 
incidence rate. at the same population, because the number 
Before » venturing an interpretation of these of people was smaller and | the area was 
results, it is necessary to consider whether — - political entity. It may be seen that there a 

~ the fact that a greater incidence of non- i is a much greater chance for gaps in our re- \ 
hospitalized cases was found in Wellesley search to former situation i 
in the Roxbury area is an artifact r re- 


y 


economic areas vomited 


Psyc 


* Cases per 10,000 person years of exposure. 
¢ During 15 year period, 1936-1950. by 
t Number of cases could at added s 


even in Wellesley certain groups wii the 
in the ye area, Does the paucity of cases. ; nae of any of our informants. In Rox- | 
the Roxbury census tracts result from bury we had a strong feeling om 
lack of co-operativeness on the part a 
informants?” ‘This does not seem to be ‘the | necessary for us to admit that the search i in 
case. Although only 29 cases were finally Roxbury in all probability underesti 
counted, over” 175° cases were discussed. the actual incidence rates. 
_ Sixty- five of these were judged to be ps ‘It is difficult to know to what degree our 
‘ a and not hospitalized, but two- thirds © Roxbury count is inaccurate. We would have — 
oft the cases either began before the five- “year to have found three tin times as many cases as 
_ period in which we were interested or lived we did if the real rates in | Roxbury were to 
_ just outside of the area. Our informants in 
Roxbury were as -operative as those 
W ellesley, but two-thirds of the cases we ye have endoubiedly — 
knew about could not be counted in our underestimated the Wellesley rate as well so. Bie 


yh 
study, equal it an even greater number 


is some reason to suspect, however, be found in Roxbury. 


= 


iy! dence rate and socio-economic level holds. plete than that in Roxbury. Perhaps the 
= 
suring t year period, 1999. 
— 
— 
— 
21.8 
| 
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has twice as high a hospitalization rate Our explanation, then, of the of 
- Wellesley, but a rate of non-hospitalized — incidence rates of non- -hospitalized psychosis 
; psychosis which is only about one-third as_ is that Wellesley residents try, to the limit 
large, be explained? We believe the answer of their abilities, to keep family members — 
lies in | different attitudes toward hospitaliza- from being committed to mental hospitals, 
ita tion for mental illness. In Wellesley the field and they have real abilities in this respect. 
_ worker frequently encountered the attitude In Roxbury, on the other hand, while some-— 


what similar attitudes exist, it is our impres- 
a 


out of the state hospital at any cost. This is sion that they are not held "so strongly, that 
to the general perception of the families are prone to 
7 


to abandoning him to the worst possible member out of the hospital, it is ae. 
kind of treatment. In part, also, it is cat menbe difficult or impossible to provide the ; 
toa reluctance on the part of upper-middle _ necessary facilities and nursing care. aa 7 
a2 class families to use public hospital facilities If we accept this explanation of our re 
Bs ° 2, since these are regarded as institutions estab- . sults as reasonable and adequate, there is the . 


lished to serve the poor rather | than | ‘those very strong implication that many cases who 


- families in the $7-15 ,000 a year category. - in Wellesley might have been found in the a 
Even these levels of income, however, are in- non-hospitalized group, in Roxbury 
_ sufficient to maintain a relative for prolonged | _ found to be hospitalized. Even when the hy 


periods of time in a high-cost private mental — se hospitalized and non-hospitalized cases w were 
hospital. combined, the Wellesley community had a 


In Roxbury, on the other hand, there is a lower incidence rate than did the Roxbury ae 


pattern of extensive utilization of public area. The discovery of more Roxbury cases 
hospital facilities, frequently for ‘illness would increase this difference. We may say, 


which private physicians ordinarily handle _ therefore, tl that the inverse relationship be- 


in n homes. Nearby are two large state hos- tween the socio- ~economic status and ‘the 
pitals which are known to most people in incidence of mental disorder is verified, al- 
the area, and while it : would be an exaggera- _ though the inclusion of non- hospitalized psy- 
tion to say that there are no barriers be- Chotics reduces the height of of | the correlation. ‘ 
“tween hospitals and the community, there Let us for a moment assume the language 
re probably less than in Wellesley where — of the statistician and say that any study of — 
BP ye is no mental hospital. We believe there the incidence of mental illness is bound to 
is a much more casual acceptance of hos- discover a certain amount of variance among 
pitalization in the Whittier Street area than at different Socio-economic levels. If 
a the study has been based on records of hos- 
Complementing those attitudes pitalization | alone, we can say on the basis 


hospitalization as an explanation of our find- this inv estigation that a certain amount 
ings, is the equally important fact that the variance can be explained by the fact 
W Tellesleyites are better able to care for psy- _ that a large number of people who become — 
_chotic individuals in the home. Their house- psychotic do not enter mental hospitals and 

_ holds are less crowded and they are better — that proportionately more of these cases are — 

- able taf afford the extra nursing care needed. found at the upper socio- economic levels tha : 

It may be te easier in W ellesley houses to iso- at | the lower levels. We believe that a nother ae 

m 


th entally ill person on a separate factor explains much of the remainder. The 
‘ floor or at least in a ‘separate room. In Rox- direct consequences" of the system of -— 
. = there is overcrowding and usually m0 stratification on the psyche of the individual. 
way for the patient to be isolated. Perhaps Our theory is that the whole network of | ve 
_ most important, ‘in Wellesley it is possible, _ prerogatives, attitudes, a and expectations sur- 
- indeed it is a freyue nt pattern, to have old = _Tounding any class position has important 
1 people who have become senile cared for in _ consequences for the individual ego struc- 
a private nursing home. ‘Roxbury residents: _ ture which in turn is an important factor in 


could rarely afford such care. determining resistance to ‘Sines. 
— . 
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"ego structure is meant the complex | of f “fac- -economic conditions and 


concerning the ego—the self picture, self ‘cannot be accepted, however, until we ex- 
“ esteem, feelings of adequacy, and most im- ‘plore the possibility that cases of psychosis — i 
portant of all, the ego strength which pre- may be hospitalized at differing rates in the ae 


ne upper and lower levels” of society, so o that 


scribes on the. one hand the amount of im- 
pulse on the other hand the studies of hospitalized psychosis alune do 
i of the not give a true picture of incidence. eee 
The lower socio-economic community 


_A number of considerations lead us to this vealed a significantly lower incidence of non- 
belief. George Mead and many others have “hospitalized psychosis than did the higher 
fa the 2 extent to which the . individual level community. We believe this fa fact can 
— accepts the public definition of his self. If be explained by differing attitudes ; toward a 
Society” says he is superior, he feels that he hospitalization of mental illness in the two _ 
; if it views him as inferior, then communities. Residents: in the highe social 
he feels himself to be inferior. While we do community resisted hospitalization for their 
not mean to imply thet the self picture is mentally ill family members. _ Because they 
given in its entirety by | these pu jore money 
tions, we do maintain they are accepted to ‘they were better able to keep ill ‘members of 
a considerable extent by the individual and the family at 
incorporated into the ego system. If they rare i i 
of a beneficial bolstering kind, we ‘can 
pect that the stability and resistance of the 
individual will be increased. The plain fact tiles and socio-economic levels persists 


— 
where 


i- had more money and more spacious housing, — 


_ however; the social superiority feelings of — 

the upper- -middle and upper classes are or- 

dinarily accompanied by child rearing and 


of social stratification operate the individual communities. 


A descriptioa and discussion of our 
finding procedure for non-hospitalized psy-— 
_ chosis is given. The method does not reveal 


case- 


‘education patterns which have the effect of accurately the number of “hospitalized 
“es reinforcing them. It is true that individuals © cases of psychosis i in an area but it indicates — 
low self esteem and ego strength are within the limits of the method, that inci- 
found i in great numbers at all class levels and dence rates of non-hospitalized ‘psychosis 
would be incorrect therefore to hold that differently with socio-economic status 
_ these characteristics are determined by class — than do rates of hospitalized psychosis. ee 
a a position. Our ai argument is only that they may — _ The difference in the incidence of hos- 


sometimes, in some cases, be influenced by pitalized psychosis in high socio-economic a. ; 


it and that if all other factors were constant, © 


position on the ego system and on the ree 


CONCLUSIONS 


= rates of hospitalized psychosis 
"compared in two communities in the 
Metropolitan Boston area and were found ~ 
to be significantly higher in the _lower- 
middle economic area | than i the 
- upper level socio-economic community. This A. 
confirms other studies which suggest 
an inverse relation between social environ. = 


An etiological relation lower 


- dence is the same for the two communities. 


and low socio- “economic communities, found 


this study, is reduced | by including non-— 
hospitalized psychosis in the two areas. 
But there remains a significant i inverse rela- _ 
tion between socio-economic sheumstances 
and mental illness. This finding be the 
direct consequence of of a system ocial 
stratification on the psyche of individuals. 
In addition t the Possibility exists that more 
intensive case- -finding methods: for non 
hospitalized psychosis would reveal even 
more non-hospitalized cases in ‘the ui upper level 
community, thus reducing the differences = 


psychosis rates to the point that inci- 
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NEUROPSY THE G GARR SON 


University 


significant degree of efficiency, for neuro- types, have | insisted that both 
psychiatric (NP) reasons, occurs mainly those symptoms known i in 
ee two kinds of circumstances. One isin “ ‘neuropsychiatric,’ ” and they call men who © 
the army in the United States (garrison break down in both situations ‘ ln 


and consists of an inability to The purpose of this is to ascertain 
consists of an inability to adjust to the NP’ s, in terms of selected characteristics bee 
nearly constant danger, strain, and depriva- lieved to be relevant to the | etiology of their r a 
tion of combat.’ Garrison ‘NP disturbance breakdown. The data 
generally takes place during the first several 

months" after induction often ha: has ho 

gradual onset. Popular army jargon dis- days after their breakdown yr Decem- 
_ the men who break down under ber 1944— March 1945) and by 1,754 white 

kinds of f circumstances: combat “normals” representing a cross- 

— of enlisted men in the same division ae 


which the NP’s came. A significant 4 


to perform as a with ar any between 


‘bat fatigue” or “shell shock’ (the latter ‘number of the items are comparable‘ with 


‘ing g mainly a World War ‘T term). . Psychia- those included on a questionnaire given by 


trists, while not denying ‘that there may be _ Star and Associates to 563 white garrison 
NP’s and 3,501 white garrison normals con- 


Unless ‘the pron for this ‘stituting a cross-section of enlisted men then 

in 1 the United States 


article were collected in 1945, while the author was 
a member of the Research Branch, Information and - 944).5 5 The conditions of administration of 


Operation, U.S. Army. Only a small portion of the 2 Psychiatric — terminology employed during” 


data was analyzed at that time; the present, more © 4 World War II is used here. Since 1952 psychiatrists a 
thorough re-analysis has been made possible by a | oy been inclined to regard combat breakdown as 4 a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The author “gross stress reaction’ ’ and as a “personality ae 7 a 
is grateful to M. Brewster Smith and Leland “a order” rather than as a neurosis. On terminology, — 
- DeVinney for aid in planning the original study, to as well as for an excellent summary of other rele- ie 
Caroline B. Rose and Shirley A. Star for criticism of q vant studies, see William C. Menninger, Psychiatry — 
the manuscript, and to the following psychiatrists in a Troubled World, New York: Macmillan, 1948. — 
of the U. S. Fifth Army in World War II who 3 The ‘word “normals” refers simply to an 
helped collect information from their patients: — ie who are effective soldiers at the time of the study. 
Calvin Dreyer, Albert Glass, Frederick Hanson, L. L_ : Nothing is implied about their a. ious or future 
Holloman, M. R. Kaufman, Joseph Slusky, and effectiveness, 
_ Raymond Sobel. In making the data available, the = 4In a few cases, the wording of the questions 


Department of the Army assumes no responsibility ~ for the garrison and combat troops was not quite 
 § the analyses and interpretations made, which identical. But this is of no consequence for our ii 
are the sole responsibility of the author. poses since our comparison is between the differences 
a 1 Two other kinds of soldiers may break down: id (between NP’s and normals) in the two situations, 
men in the garrison army a long time and who ~ and NP’s and normals in each situation were given _ 
had plenty of time to adjust, and soldiers in identical questionnaires 
theaters of operations but not in combat. These two ° The latter data are reported (although without a 
categories do not contribute significantly to the total the percentages giving no answer) by Shirley A. Star 
_ NP rate and will not be further considered. For sta- in S. A. Stouffer, et al., Studies in Social Psychology ye 
a tistical purposes, the former (a relatively sma he in W ‘orld War Il, Princeton: Princeton University 
at the time of our study) are included with 1950, vol. IV, pp. 512- 538. The author 


2 
— 
4 — 
il: 


their 


t NP’s 


rele- 


the combat normals were to » have them indi- — ference in the other situation. The criterion — 


“enough groups to make ‘them level of confidence—that is, are 5 or 
= pomewtat: different conditions of ad- ; fewer chances out of 100 - the differen 


are. not believed to a of this | paper | ‘to snot the ima immediate pur 
of the answers, tween garrison and combat normals, the data 
ne The major conclusion of this paper is that _ reveal occasionally ‘significant | differences be- 
men who break down in combat are quite Pz tween these two groups. Because these groups 
rae different, in many respects, from men who provide our standards of comparison for the — 
_ break down in the Army in a garrison situa- — garrison and combat NP’s, it is perhaps 
tion. Our r questionnaires—which | covered se- necessary to list the reasons for the 
lected personal characteristics, neurotic differences: ae: 
4 symptoms, childhood and army experiences, “othe geen soldiers represent the entire ia 
= attitudes—included twenty-five measures abe = population of the U. S. Army, 


on which the difference between NP’s in the _ whereas the combat soldiers represent the 

; garrison situation and a cross-section of Infantry branch alone. There are numer- 

normal” garrison s soldiers could be directly _ ous selective factors which assign a man 
compared with the difference between NPs the Infantry. 

g bie in the combat situation and a cross-section 2. The garrison soldiers have been ‘ ‘selected” 

of “normal” combat soldiers. On only ‘eight only in the sense that they have passed the 

of these twenty-five n measures were the Induction Stations (which use a variety 


ferences between NP’s and normals in the of medical, psychological, and occupa- 
= direction in the two situations, and on tional criteria). The combat soldiers have _ ra 


’ 
also been ‘ ‘selected” in the sense that they 
of these measures the difference was have managed to stay “the Amy 


greater in the case of the garrison troops than through - training, shipment overseas, re- 
Be in the case of the combat troops. On one oe placement depot, and movement to the is 
characteristic—frequency getting front. There is a good deal of formal and 
fights when a child—there was no difference informal weeding out of -“unstable per- 
between NP’s and normals in either situation. _sonalities” at these stages. 
remaining ‘sixteen measures, the gar- The stresses faced by garrison soldiers a are. 
_rison NP’s and the combat NP’s seem to be those of disruption of civilian life patterns 
different kinds of people when compared to -—_—_—_and of imposition of military discipline and 
of similar army experience: in eight ‘courtesy.” The acditional stresses faced 


respects the difference between and by combat soldiers are those of constant 

wg 5 danger to life, of living under primitive © 

ier conditions, of unusually loud and sharp > 
zs noises, and of disrupt f I 

tion in the « combat ‘situation; in other food 


here ignificant differ- 
mental stresses faced by combat infantry 
ee ———— ___ enlisted troops are among the hardest en- 


for the present study of combat NP’s.. The by modern man. 
questions were chosen, in both studies, to test as et 

the etiology of } akdown 
described and illustrated in Stouffer et al., , op. Gn readily account for the differences be- 


normals was in one direction in 1 the g: garrison 
; ‘Situation but significantly in the other direc- 


proughout 
Sociological Approach, New York: paper in selecting items for the predic- 

. W. Norton, 1955, chapter 21. Evidence sup- _ tive instrument (Table 8), where the 10 per cent Bi 


_ porting the contention that the different « conditions criterion was used. In calculating the significance bt: : 


of questionnaire administration did not invalidate r of differences, we included all cases—including those _ 
giving no answer 1 to 
(g 3 per ‘in 
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paper, however, is to ack whether those who both groups of | NP are ‘more 
in the combat who have had “nervous 
differentials in the selectivity and the en-— have been considered a sickly child, to’ have 
-_ _ vironment of these two situations (which are disliked fights when a child but have —_— 
“held constant” through our four-fold co fights as often as others, to have pre- 
_ parison)—are | the same kinds of men, socio- ferred to be by themselves rather than with 
logically and psychologically speaking. Much _ other people (before coming into the Army), 
- of the — discussion — about psychoneurotic and to have had fewer dates with girls than ; 
"problems in the Army has tended to lump other fellows they knew. They are also likely 
_ together these two groups of NP’s ° (whereas to be older than the comparable normal fa; 
Taste 1. Neurotic BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF GARRISON AND COMBAT TROOPS 3. : 
_ Question: So far as you know, has anyone in your family ever had a nervous breakdown? @o not a apc if 


you th think you have had a nervous: 


£ 


“Question: Were you considered a healthy or sickly 
*Rather sickly or very sickly as a child 38 


When yen wae a kid, how did you feel about ‘fighting? 


ay Didn’t like fighting at a all 


Question: How often did 1 you get into fights » when hen you were a kid? 


nation 


Question : On the 


Question: you wally have with girls more or less often than your age that 
Not as often as most other fellows I know 1 


Included. in predictive instrument ; answers counted as 1 

it os 2 shows that both groups of NP’s P’sclaim a 

F quite ‘different kinds of men), ons data have to have more neurotic symptoms than do ‘a 

‘not hitherto been available for systematic ‘comparable normals: For combat men, 

and controlled comparison. indication of symptoms in both | pre- pre-combat 

: a Let us first consider the respects in von Be combat experience is presented, whereas 
the two groups of NP’s are similar. These _ only one series of items was asked of the lag 
indicate mainly a history of neurotic traits” garrison troops. Table 3 shows that both 
and symptoms in both groups of NP’ s, as _ groups of NP’s are more likely to confess to oat 4 

compared to the normals. As Table 1 shows, neurotic fears than the comparable 


The major previous exception, which 
- emphasize the difference between garrison and com- Tp? d 1 ll h 
bat NP’s, is the influential article by John W. a s and normals is generally muc cnerester 
and Gilbert W. Beebe, “Preventive Psychiatry, An than the difference between combat NP s and 
_ Epidemiological Approach,” Journal of the Ameri- f normals, On | some of the specific items, pee 


1469-1475. This arti le had to rest its statistical : 
on : of time in combat of Table 2, there are no reliable differences 
between the two groups of combat men. 
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PsYCHONEUROTIC OF AND 


over bothered by During your civilian and mili (No comparable 
lige tary life, but before you first 

were you ever bothered by 


ivilian and mili- Since you have bees on active —_ A 
ing 


went on active combat duty, any fainting ‘spells? tape 
did you have any fainting 


‘ ever During your civilian and mili- Since yor you have been on active 
‘ia nant enough to Sethe “re tary life, but before you first combat duty, do your hands 


went on active combat duty, every tremble to 
your hands ever tremble bother Be 


nightmares (dreams 


that ae oF upset you went on active combat duty, 
_ very much)? 1 Ale .; were you ever bothered by (dreams that frighten you of 
having nightmares _ (dreams upset you very mela’ 


” ‘Have you ever been bothered During your civilian and mili- Since you have been on active 
ve by pressure or pains in the tary life, but before you first combat duty, have you ever 
went on active combat duty, been bothered by or 


were you eve bothered by 


or pains in the head 
How often are you During your civilian and you have k mA on active 
by having an upset stomach? tary life, but before you first combat duty, how often have 
went on active combat duty, you been bothered by having y 


how often were you bothered an stomach? ¥ 
Have you ever been bothered During your civilian and mill- have been on active 
> by shortness of breath when tary life, but before you first combat duty, have you ever " ; 
were not or went on active combat duty, been bothered by 
working hard? you ever bothered ~ breath when you were not 


- shortness of breath when you exercising or working hard? 


ing hard? 


The category we ment. W hile NP’s in both the garrison and 
‘shall consider in wach garrison and nor combat situations are equally likely to be 

older than _ their comparable _hormals, 

of their objective peor status noted, garrison NP’s include a ‘larger pro-— 

Garrison NP’s tend to have a educa- portion of married men than do their normal 
tional level than the “normal” garrison counterparts, whereas marital status among 
a roops. Combat NP’s, on ‘the other hand, do A ‘the two nee of combat men is about the 


differ much from the ‘ “normal” 


| 


erla TALE 2. WN IN THE ARMY 
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TABLE 3. FEARS OF GARRISON AND ComBaT TROOPS 


Below is a list of things = cuanely. feared by children. Some ot them are eres in me medical histories, but ay 


: ‘nothing is known about how often the average person has been afraid of these things. ‘Check one answer for re 


Garrison Troo Combat Troops 


Being on n high 
_ Getting baw led out 
Large animals 
Being laughed at by other boys 
Thoughts of death af 


luded i in 


in our society: they are both it is the drafted men who 
lower socio- o-economic status. Inability to ad- likely to contribute disproportionately to the | 
just to the Army as such thus seems to howe ‘ranks of the NP’s. Data not presented ood 
a greater incidence among men of lower _ round out this picture: in the garrison Srna 
socio-economic status. But once these | garri- tion practically all NP’s are privates; 
_son NP’s are weeded out, and the Infantry— combat, a sergeant is as likely as s a priv ate : 

“which gets a disproportionate number of tobecomeanNP. j= 
fr from the lower socio- economic category Table 5 shows background differences for 
into ‘combat, there is noteworthy characteristics that have to be judged more 

tendency for those of lower status back- subjectively than those considered in the pre- _ 
ground to break down. vious table. The questions asked rely more on 
Garrison NP’s tend to from Memory or involve comparison with ‘other 
_ ranks of the drafted rather than of the persons; hence there is a greater chance ae 
volunteers to a greater extent than do the error. But because groups of men are — - 
‘normal ga garrison troops. Just the | opposite is pared in their answers to the same questions, 
among the combat troops. Also, among the differences are nevertheless meaningful 
combat troops, NP’ 's are more likely to be even if they do not necessarily mean omcty < 


_ 10 Nine per cent of the combat NP’s are Regu- 
my 5 long time—so > that * Regular Army” lar Army men, whereas only 4 per cent of the 


men contribute » disproportionately to. the combat normals are such. 


Married or widowed ie a 


Garrison Troops ombat Troops 


” 


* Included in predictive instrument; marked answers counted as 1 point. df : 
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TABLE BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF GARRISON AND COMBAT — 


Percentage Gin age Giving Indicated. Anower 


i uestion: Did ner seem to think you had a hot temper when you were a kid? 
for W Vhen you were a kid, how 
Question: 
Pe, es, often or yes, sometimes 
Question: “When your parents (or the people who brought: you up) ‘you, deserve, it or not? 


iy ‘Sometimes, ‘often, or never deserved it 


what the wording of the questions indicates. The data of Table 5 point to a life history — " 
_ Garrison NP’s are more likely than garrison _ of psychoneurotic characteristics among 

normals to report that others considered significantly larger proportion of garrison 

A them to have “hot tempers” when they were NP’s but no special tendency to childhood — ae 

children. This is to be in the light neuroticism among combat NP’s.§ 

of the fact (see Table 1) that NP’s were less Tables 1 me? and 3 show that both groups" 
likely to enjoy fighting. Combat NP’s, to of NP’s have more psychoneurotic sy mptoms — 

the contrary, are sligh itly less likely to report than comparable normals, although the dif- 

. = other people thought they had a hot ference is much more noteworthy for the 

temper when s a child, and this fact is more garrison NP’s than: for the combat NP’s. 

Me consistent with their being less likely to say Table 6 takes up ‘some present charac- 


they liked fighting. Table 5 also shows teristics in the garrison NPs seem 


e hookey- playing and stuttering to themselv a: ae but shave is no such pattern among the 
than do garrison ne normals, while these is The traits dealt with 


the ‘phys sical punishment they | are less than garrison ‘normals = 

stions, - : x from their parents when they were children; mate that other people like them; there is no 

_ there is no reliable difference between the significant difference in this respect between 
_ two of combat troops in this combat NP’ s normals. NP’s 


?- Percentage e Giving Indicated ed Answer 
arrison 1 Toops Combat Tr Troops 


NP’s “Normals” “Normals” 


Question: How would you say people you know feel about yor? thy 


; Question : In general, how ame you say you feel most of Bes time, in good spirits ~ dns low ie 


Queition: Do you ever get so blue and discouraged that ms wonder whether a ything 


oad you have been in funy, how often about your family hor 
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: NP’s and normals. Garrison NP’s are less tudes than the behavioral sym 
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report themselves as 


difference between combat NP’ and attitudes « on matters 
= and normals. Garrison NP’s are more likely lating to the Amy. In terms of present be- 
_ than garrison normals to say that they are hav ioral psychoneurotic symptoms, there is 
worried about their folks back home but | “some similarity between ‘garrison and combat 
a this is not surprising since more of them are NP” s, but even here g garrison NP’s appear as 5 
married. It is surprising, however, to find sharply neurotic in obvious ways than 
- that combat N NP?’s are less li likely than combat do combat NP’ Ss. _ Other studies help to ex- 
normals to say that they are worried about plain 5 why there is a difference | between the 
their folks back home, when a slightly larger two groups of NP’s: Garrison NP break- 
= proportion of combat NP’s is married. down is to be explained largely in terms of © 
Table 7 takes up certain attitudes toward psychoneurotic predisposition.1! Whil 


the army and toward the war. In the re- . factor operates for Ts NP’s also, it is” 


Question: the the time you came into the Army yun you have been deferred? 
i fame What sort of medical care do you think a soldier usually gets at the front, ee whet the medics are up | ; 


(For garrison troops: How do you feel about me 


Ve or or rather p dical 


» 
at When your officers or non-coms sive do, do tell you about it so thet | you can 


Always or or usually tell me enough as on 7 62 
e Question: How much does it bother you when you are eae to do something . you a sce a cane reason for “a 


8, 
Do you you ever get the that this is not wi 


by other factors, 
thesis between ‘garrison and NP’s. “which we have shown to include sharp situa- 
Garrison NP’s are more likely than their 
counterparts among garrison normals to think © and pattern of social adjustment. 12 Thus we 
_ that they should have been deferred in the « can expect combat NP’s to be. less psycho- 
‘a draft, that Army medical care is poor, that neurotically pr predisposed to breakdown than 
they are not told enough to do a good job, are garrison NP’s, and also to have other Fs 
and to say that they are bothered by foolish — _ sociological and psychological differences. es Ge 
orders. Combat NP’s differ from combat The latter hypothesis can be ‘directly, 
. normals i in just the opposite respects. While tested by the data, by recombining them into | 7 ‘ 
prediction scores and comparing the rel; relative” 
Bsicztsd of the prediction for the — 


Ractors in Mental in Combat, 
A. op. “Conscious Reactions Associated with Heel 
difference between garrison and combat Breakdown in Combat,” Pay- “break 


difference in 19 (February, 1956), pp. 87-95. 


a 
|: 
somewhat less likely to think so than 
= — 


de of items that might predict breakdown, ‘and q ‘mentation has shown, for tests of this sort, a 
that can be ascertained before a man enters that carefully worked out weights give about 
“= the army or combat, as does the question- Z. the same result as equal weights.’’ Answers 
ae. naire given 1 to garrison troops. ‘Yet a highly that are used to predict NP’s (which ei 
suitable instrument has been derived to pre- asterisked in “the various tables in this ae 
iL dict which inductees break down in the gar-_ report) are distinguished from answers that ip a 
_ vison army,'* while only an n inadequate pre- are not used to predict NP’s by observing a ‘ 
diction could be made in advance as to the point at which there is a shift from a 
which combat soldiers would break down. _ greater percentage for NP’s to a greater per- 
FF For garrison troops, a “Neuropsychiatric “centage for normals. . For example, if there 
le this Screening Adjunct” wass devised by Star and five pos possible answers to a 
it Army’s Research Branch the first two are checked by a greater pro- 


By equivalent sail described in the who checks either of the first two answers is” 
following paragraphs, the best prediction given 1 point. mie 
that could be made of breakdown in combat Table 8 shows the | proportion of NP’s and 

was to single out 54 per cent of those who of normals, who have been in combat less _ 
ould break down within three months after than 3 months, with each of the possible — 


normals. 2 tion of normals than of NP’s, then any 


— combat, 15 at the cost of a false pre- - number of points. The cutting lines have 
- diction of breakdown for 25 per cent of the been drawn for convenience, and may, of | 
<= also. This prediction was not tested course, be drawn at different points. Using — 
a by following through | a cohort of men just this cutting line, it may be seen that 4 or eee) os 
entering combat, but merely by asking more points screens off 54 per cent of the 
_ known cases of combat NP's and normals — NP’s and only 25 per cent of the normals. = 
their experiences and attitudes, and While the differences in “answers for | the 
hence offer a maximum of predictive differ- items making up our predictive instrument — s 
a ence. The predictive test for garrison NP’s are all statistically significant at least at the 
actually tested and hence has been 10 per cent level of confidence (our ‘samples 
found to be reliable. tong sey in ts of men in combat less than three a 


rison and combat NP’s have sharply different 
of predisposition to breakdown. 
Questions Teferring to characteristics pre- 


been treated a doctor for nervousness. 
gshowi ing a significant difference the These were not included because there are no com- 
answers: between NP’s and normals who had a parable figures for garrison troops, and there is “f 


) been inc combat less than three months were practically no difference for the first item between 
combat NP’s and all combat normals. Among 


+ pulled together to form our predictive in- -men who have been in combat less than three 
strument.'° Each characterist _arbi- months, 66 per cent of the NP’s were with their 
outfit less than one week before it went into action, 

13 For a description of the instrument and its whereas only 52 per cent of the normals had this > 
Pit abide. see Stouffer, et al., vol. IV, chs. 13-14, _ experience Among these same men, 29 per cent of 
_ This instrument “was actually used in induction "i the NP’s gaid they had been treated by a doctor 
, ~ stations in World War II, but it is not known for “nervousness,” whereas only 17 per cent of the 
whether it is still useful or valid today. one “normals claimed to have had this experience. a ie 

i 14 Stouffer, et al., op. cit., vol. IV, p. 500 ue 
No significant and consistent differences were Prediction of Personal Adjustment, New York: 
found between those NP’s and normals who were Social Science Research Council, 1941, pp. 251-364. — 

_ in combat over three months, and of course there § 18“Large” difference is arbitrarily defined as 

ha little practical value in predicting those who will one by which the asterisked answers are given by 
er down after a longer period of combat. at least 20 percentage points more, or 20 —— 

16 The two items in the prediction score that are points less, of the NP's i of ‘the 
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(Oe! — and combat troops. The questionnaire given trarily given the same weight (1 point) as moe 5 
¥ 
actors, 
other 
irectly — 
— 
dative 
wi — 
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8. PREDICTIVE INSTRUMENT Scores OF Men 1x Comsat Less THAN THREE Monrss 
of Men n with Each Scor re 
Applicable Before 


Predictive 
MeninCombat 


_ If Being Wounded 

NP’s “Norma 


‘ _t Total possible number of points is 9. Where being wounded | is given a weight, the total possible — 
7 t The cutting line is drawn at four points, where the proportion of NP’s having each number of points =? 
begins to be higher than the proportion of normals having the same number of points. The cutting line _ 


NPs, s, all differences between NP’s and measures of group attitudes 


-_z are large. This fact, coupled with the _ toward the army and the war, and of the 
difference in predictability between of the first combat action into which 


the soldier is thrust. Our conclusion is, 
ing that. there is noteworthy ‘difference in that it is much less possible to pre-- 


It is is not claimed t that a test could found predictiv 

be devised to. ‘predict “combat NP’s better of garrison NP’s. While garrison — 
the instrument presented here. Indeed, b be explained largely in terms of ‘psycho- 

companion articles give several clues how neurotic predisposition, “combat breakdown 


better predictive tests could be developed— isa function also of ‘other factors, which 


Me spat» elsewhere -we show to include sharp | situa- 
in Mental Breakdown in Combat, tional strain, frastration, low group morale, 


“C nscious Reactions Associated with ee 
m in op. cit. pattern a social adjustment. 


| 
— 
— 
= 
— = 
== 


A COALITIONS IN THE TRIAD 


Tupy the is one of the most in- distribution, i.e., those in which 
teresting and satisfactory areas of F cure different coalitions receive different results. — 
rent research activity in sociology. The They remark, “it seems that what a player 
relevant theory is unusually simple and get in a definite coalition 1 depends not 
_ straightforward. It lends itself to empirical - only on what the rules of the game provide — 
more readily than “most other for for that eventuality, but also on the other 
models of interaction. theory of. the” (competing) possibility | of coalition for him- 
self and for his partner. Since the rules 
‘different scale, although ‘this advantage the game are absolute and inviolable, this 
has not yet been fully exploited. It seems means that under certain conditions compen- a 
likely that ppnerabagtions developed in the sations must be paid among coalition part-— 
_ three- ‘group: will be be applicable t to ners; i.e., that a player must have to pay a 
ies ‘situations where the interacting units are well d defined ‘Price to a prospective coalition 
organised groups, even such very large partner. The amount of the ‘compensations 
groups as parties states. In his depend on what other alternatives are 
orignal discussion, Simmel deliberately com- open to each of the players. Concealed 
pared intimate human situations such as the this. and subsequent discussions is the 
contention of two men for one woman with — sumption of ‘equality of power among the 
large scale situations like the European three players, even when they have different 
balance of power. Bor: possibilities of gain or loss. (See. especially 


pe For “many years Simmel’s powerful but their figure 51). This assumption does not 


on the triad has come about very recently. over other triad members, and not in an ex- 

The last two years have seen the publication — _ ternal reward to be obtained by a given 

a series of brilliant experiments by Mills, coalition, This is | the case in three- sibling 

dictive Strodtbeck, Torrance, Bales and Borgatta. riv alries, in three- cornered political contests, 
experiments have demonstrated the in many other concrete situations. 
sycho- of the phenomenon which Simmel We shall consider six types. 


J 
kdown [my _ Stressed—the tendency of the triad to become asumptions will apply: 
a coalition of two Rave 


= lected. The development of research evidence : which the typical gain consists of —— 


and will seek to 


“influence the formation 3 ‘Each 1 member ber of the triad 
persistence of coalitions. seeks control over the ‘others. Control over 
ns. The purpose of this paper i is to examine “S two others is preferred to control over one 


the model of the triad whose members, are over one is to 


= to a neglected feature of this model, namely, 
that the formation of given ¢ coalitions depends the: its tne member: 


aan oF ‘ 
the initial distribution of power in the Assumption 4. The formation of coalitions 
triad and, other things being equal, may be takes place in an existing triadic situation, 

«(predicted to some extent t when the initial 


distribution « of power is ‘known. John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, 


In their discussiori of the zer0- sum three- Theory of Games and Behavior, Prince- 
ton: Princeton Press, 1947, p. 227. See 


ne, von Neumann and al 


of Be 

— 

— 
possible 
ih 

— 

— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
—_ 
mi 


that there is a pre- in 


every triad. Any attempt by a stronger 
to coerce a weaker member into 
joining a non- -advantageous coalition will pro-— 
-voke the formation of 
_ tions are met by the triads we encounter in 
i laboratory situations n must be left for later 
consideration 
members a are of equal strength. T his is the 


has no motive to form z a coalition with B or ae ; 
since he is already stronger than each of 
them and i is not threatened +-vte their czaliton, 


ducing A to join them. 


Type 5: In this case, no two members 


the triad are equal in strength but the com- 
‘In this simplest case, three bined strength of any two members 3 


that of the third. 


7 - classic, but probably not the most common- 
of triad. The coalitions AB, BC and 
re ‘equally ‘likely, and each member strives 
enter a coalition within which he is equal 
his ally and stronger (by virtue of 


coalition) t than the isolate. 


A 


other two, but not much stronger. Again, 


¥ 
alll three members seek a coalition, since to 
be isolated i is unequivocally disadvante antageous. 
However, the three possible coalitions are 


longer of equal advantage. Consider the _ that the three members of the triad are un- 
_ position of B. If he forms a coalition with A, equal, | but here A is ‘stronger than | B B and B 


he will (by virtue of the coalition) be 


po. stronger than C, but within the coalition he ; 


will be weaker pa A. If, on the other | hand, 


forms a coalition with C, he will be equal 


‘Type 2: One member is stronger than the 


| 


definite advantage, being sure to be 


A and B, but B has no incentive to enter a i * 
coalition with A and A has a very strong 

incentive to enter a coalition with C. Whether el 
the differential strength of A and B will make — ane 


in whatever coalition is formed. A seeks to 
join both B and c. and C seeks to. join both 


them differentially attractive to C lies out- 


side the scope of our present assumptions. 
‘Type 6: This is like the previous type 


combined and has no motive. to form a 


tion. As in Type 4, true coalition is impossi- 
ble. However, while in Type 4 both of the 


weaker members seek to join the stronger 


to C within the coalition and stronger than ‘member, only C can improve his position by 


er things being equal, the coalition BC will be _ 


_ formed and the individually strongest 
i sa ber of the triad will ordinarily turn out to 


Type 3: Here again, two members of the 
. ag triad are equal in strength, but this time the 

third member is weaker. It will readily 


2 forming a coalition with either B or 


will be welcomed as an ally by either B or C. © 


A by virtue of the coalition. The position of 
rc ~ is identical with that of B, so that other A to join him. 


be the weakest after the formation of the © “over the strong. Thus in T ype pe 2, , by virtue s t 


seen that A may strengthen his position by 


finding some extraneous means of inducing 

most surprising conclusion which 
emerges from this analysis is that the nature - 
_ of the triadic situation 1 often favors the weak 


J 
_ of the fact that A is stronger than B or C, 
he will ordinarily become the isolate and 
therefore he is functionally the weakest. In 
_ Type 3, the formation of either of the two | 
probable coalitions will benefit A. Though 
he is the weakest member of the triad and 
will continue to be weaker than his partner 


| 


ai On the other hand, if B joins C, he does not in either coalition, he may nevertheless be 


improve his pre-coalition position of equality — described as the most secure of the three. oN 
with C and superiority to A. His only motiv e _ The same is again true of Type 3. where both 
to enter a coalition with C is to block the * and B but not C are in danger of being 
coalition AC. However, C’s position is identi- isolated. The practical implications are con 


cal with B and he, toc, will prefer A to siderable. 
an ally. Thus there are two probable 


ape 


Type 4: : In this case, ‘the strength of A her. i 

‘is exceeds the combined strength of B and C. Ceili the dete 

a ‘iB and C have no motive to enter a ae cellent laboratory studies of interaction proc- 
with each other. Once formed, coalition sses in the are so as to 


would still be weaker than A and they would 
— 
= 
J 
i 
_ 


ich 


prevented any united actions against the ruler __ 

the part of the subjected territory. By con- 


a trast, both identical ranks and greatly dif- 


E 


HEORY OF COALITI IN THE TRIAD 


4 


much easier. If the two heads had had the 
same rank, an equal distribution of leader- 

n) a ship in case of action would have been more 

_ likely than any other arrangement; and, since 


ferent ranks would have made identification 


ted to 


‘tner permit the direct test of the hypo a 
— 


= 
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technical necessity. If the two heads firm Simmel’s proposition primary 
had had very different nie the leadership — tendency in the threesome is segregation into 
of one would have found no ) opposition. od, pair and an other: the more active members 7 ay 
slight difference in rank least of all allows an meaty 


form a solidary bond and the least active 


organic and satisfactory arrangement in the 
feared doubt- member is isolated.” The last part of this: 
less have claimed unconditional conclusion is not completely. supported by 


_ because of his superiority, which, on the other his data. They show that the solidary rela- wr) 
hand, was not significant eal to suggest — _ tionship was established in the first phase 
ae the same claim to the other. el ae 4 of the experiment in 15 out of 48 groups and © 
in the last phase of the | experiment in 17 
4 W hen these two alternative arrangements 4 out of 48 groups, so that the probability of ee 
are translated into the language of our 4 solidary relationship between the two most 4 
a model, we see that the first alternative — active members of the experimental triads 
would correspond to Type 2 3 In place of was about y. Unfortunately, | the rate « of 
the original explanation, we may sa ay | that - activity cannot be regarded as an independent — am 
A the slightly unequal ranks are a device for measure of power | in this case, because the ~ 
converting Type 2 to Type 5. It at once measurements of activity were made over 
_ appears that, whereas in Type 2 only the the same interval as the measurement - . 
“rebellious” coalition is probable, in support, and the power distribution must 
Type 5 the “loyal” coalition AC is equally © _ have corresponded to the post-coalition con- ry, fi 


probable under our assumptions. Whether dition rather than the pre-coalition condition : 
equally pro to which our model refers. 


would be ‘equally 


of the elements of the basic situation are tables do not show ‘father, 
__— Tikely to make themselves felt as the ‘real and son—which may be thought of as the © 
situation unfolds. example, it is” clear pre- -coalition power positions—but only first, 
; Ai that j in a situation of Type 5, Cn extract _ Second, and third ranks in activity rate, 
: concessions from B in return for entering _ which represent the post- -coalition distribu- 


the coalition BC, despite the fact that B of 


stronger. Torrance, too, has published paper on 
Mills’ first study of power re relations in decision making in  three- men air combat 
three- “person groups, attention is focused Crews composed of pilot, navigator and 
the» relationship | between the most ac- gunner. These conform, in general, to Type 
tive member and the next most active mem- 5- There are scattered indications throughout 
i ber, as measured by the number of acts the report of this study which seem to relate 
scored according to Bales’ method of inter- our hypotheses, for example, that “accord- 4 oa « 
action process analysis. If the two most ing to self reports, the pilots and gunne rs 
active members show a mutually ‘supportive "made less effort to influence the crew’s 
pattern, then their relationship is _ cision than the navigators at 


conflicting, dominant, or however, feel ‘that they 
Mills concludes that “medians of support the decision greatly. (Difference in per- 
rate exchanged between ‘three | members in a centages between pilots and ‘navigators sig- 
series of 48 problem solving sessions con- 


8 Because the coalition ‘is feared see also Robert F. Bales and | Edgar F. Bor- 
situation where successful rebellion would be pos- # gatta, “Size of Group as a Factor in the Interactio 
sible, we must assume A<(B+C) even though in Profile,” pp. 396-413. aid 


the immediate situation where the division is made, — 


a 


| 
4 
= 
| 
Band C combined. merican Sociological Review, 19 


FACTOR ANALYSIS OF SIXTEEN PR! PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 
“nificant at the .01 level of confidence). ”6 contingent upon actual support from others, 
‘This is pretty much what we would expect and, consequently, that both the value and — 
— : 3 aa the disadvantageous position of B with the loss of the ally is less for him than for 
active a | & respect to potential coalitions in Type 5. But the low status member. With superior re ; 
of a. ~ is more of a straw in the wind than real - sources following rejection, he is expected — 
ted evidence. dome to stand against the coalition, while the 
more direct test is found in Mills’ second isolate fewer resources is expected to 
_ published study. In this experiment, twomem- submit. ”7 The findings, although not statis- 
bers of each task triad were collaborators, s, tically significant, were directly contrary to 
acting out predetermined instructions. The — _ the hypothesis. It was found that “the low 
third member was a naive subject. The triads - status persons is less apt to conform to the 
_ were arranged in 1 such a way that each naive majority opinion than the high status isolate” 2 
subject was of definitely higher or lower and that “the low status isolate offers ‘more — 
status than his fellow members. In other resistance to the coalition than the high 
each triad corresponded either t o status member.” 
: Type 2 or Type 3. The first major hypoth- ~ the extent that the conditions of Type 
esis was “that the coalition would be more 2 were reproduced with the high-status sub- ; 
apt to persist when the isolate is of higher jects and of Type with the low-status sub- 
status relative to others in the group than jects in these experiments, this finding” 
fcoi- q ‘ an = he is of lower status. . [This involves consistent with the model. We would except 


dition the assumption that] the controlling re- less resistance to the ‘ “inevitable” coalition 


rimary 
on into” 


= 4 


sources of the high status member are less of BC in Type 2 than to the improbable — Bil 
to 11) lo and therefore unstable coalition of BC 
®E. Paul Torrance, “Some Consequences of Type 3. ody joa bag. 
Power Differences on Decision Making in Permanent 
ot and Temporary Three-Man Groups,” in A. Paul — 7 Theodore M. Mills, “The Coalition Pattern in — 
¥ a Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, Robert F. Bales od Three Person Groups,” American Sociological Re- 
tors), Small Goups: Studies in Social Interaction, view, 19 (December, 1954), p. 663. Sees Camere 
New York: Alfred K. Knopf, 1955, pp. 488-489. Ibid., pp. 664-665. 


FACTOR | ANALYSIS OF SIXTEEN PRIMITIVE 


nol Kart F SCHUESSLER AND HaroLp DRIVER 


HIS paper iil the 1 util lity of _ with relatively high coefficients inter se were 
analysis in cultural “sociology. A factor alongside one another.’ Recently in an effort 

‘of primitive societies to validate cluster analysis and to explore 
is here reported not so much for its socio- | its power Clements applied this technique to 
logical interest but rather to project into the same “coefficients - which Kroeber had 
_ the open certain methodological issues which : previously clustered by inspection.? His re- 
r are likely to arise in this type of study. In — sults agreed closely with those obtained by 


study is a continuation: of K roeber, and the agreement viewed. 


ce efforts to arrive at a more refined under- a validation of cluster analysis. The question — ; 
standing of these groups and their inter- of whether factor analysis would yield in- — 
relations by. correlational procedures.  ——formation about intergroup ‘connections 


tion of tribes by arranging correlation in- “Lond Ethnographic and 
; dexes (Yule’s Q) in a matrix so that tribes : Methodological Inferences,” in Harold E. Driver, 
ction 4 bus ecw Culture Element Distributions X: Northwest Cali- 
ction aan Expanded version of a paper read at the Ameri- — fornia, University of California _ Anthropological © 
can Sociological Society meetings, September, 1955. Records, 1 (1939), pp. 425-429. 
This research was by a grant- -in- -aid from Forrest E. Clements, “The Use of 


6 

tribu- 

out — 

cord- — 

— 

ence 
e- 

— 

— 


would not be disclosed by clustering which demonstrated that the 
methods emerged from the earlier work. matrix - could be ‘means of 
The original data were derived f rom a fs the first six factors . Axes were removed from “iy 
schedule of 2,500 items applied by Driver their original ‘positions | in order to attain 
4 to 16 geographically contiguous tribes living simple structure; “that is, they were rotated 
8 The items ranged over im- so that each tribe would 
ss portant phases of social life such as sub- smallest possible number of factors.” bards - 


sistence, housing, transportation, weapons, 


courting, marriage, ceremonies, and crime. Certain aspects of these require 


ir} They: may be illustrated by a few items on _ elaboration, as as they are involved i in | the 1 meth- 2 


4 


and son-in-law: do not mak at all on - first factor contributes 56 per cent to the 


plural address, speak through third total commuunality and, although its influence 
person, turn aside | on trail, must not eat is limited, it is still fairly pervasive. —_— | 


together, must not laugh together. As it was second factor, although not so dominant a 
generally possible only to establish the pres- the first, makes a substantial contribution of | 
: — of a trait and not to measure > its mag- 2 per cent to the total communality. In any > 
Miitude, a tribe is not represented by a: asetof case, these two factors are sufficiently 
; es as a conventional variable, but merely weighty to require an explanation. As the ~ 
= by the number of traits present, and the Hupa (6 and 7). are most heavily affected 
number absent. “In comsequence of th by I, they may be expected to yield ‘more 
na limitation, the index of correlation between information than the others concerning the 
any two- tribes expresses the number of nature of I. (It is of interest that students 
& traits jointly present, , and not the degree of a of Indian culture have long regarded a 
oe similarity between paired measurements. _ tribes as the “climax” of Northwestern Cali- _ 


Product-moment (Phi) correlation coeffi- fornian culture.) Likewise, the Sinkyone (12 9 


cients between tribes were computed f for all and 14) might be expected to shed more light 
- possible pairs of tribes and, as noted, express on the nature of II since they are most 
loaded by this factor. 


which were fe presumable being g reached ‘to a manifestation of these 
a by the factor analysis. The original coefficients _ ‘while 13 (Mattole) by way of contrast ap- 


and successive residuals were factored by to be largely influenced by circum- 


Thurstone’s centroid method, an operation stances not touched in this analysis. 
hatin Some tribes are much more alike in their 
Anthropologist, 56 (April, 1954), pp. 180-199. _Toadings than others. Tribes 15 and 


Cluster analysis, broadly speaking, intends to make 
clusters internally as alike as possible and externally _ (Coast Yuki and Kato), for example, are 


unlike as possible. To attain this end it employs _ very similar, and one might conjecture that 
-Holzinger’s B-Coefficient, which is defined as “the common factors have affected these two 
ratio of the average of the intercorrelations of groups in 1 roughly the same way. Such simi- 


if subset or group of variables to their average corre- 
lation with all remaining variables.” Once clusters a 


been provisionally established on the basis of 
on’s correlation profile analysis. See Karl 5It is of interest remained virtually 
Holzinger and Harry H. Harman, Factor independent throughout the rotational process, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941, though no attempt was made to preserve inde- 
pp. 23-34; R. C. Tryon, Cluster Analysis. Correla- = This result was convenient in two ways: 
: 7 tion Profile and Orthometric (Factor) Analysis (1) it was unnecessary to search for factors more 
ee for the Isolation of Unities in Mind and Person- general than those initially uncovered, and (2) it 
= lity, Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros. 1939 was possible to compute the common-factor vari- 
ality, Ann Arbor: ar ro p p 
8 Driver, op. cit., pp. 297-433. : ance from the rotated matrix. The latter pro- 
Since tribes were they may be 
regarded as the variables of this study. : dep: ndence were other than trivial. 


the common factors, whatever their nature. 


cedure would be impossible if Gepartures from | 
5 


Chih 


Wiy 


= 
Yur 
2 
Me 
Sink 
= 
= 
firs 
sort 
tween the tribes rather than the traits, an 
= 
‘Sink 


Yurok 2 
Karok 5 36 50 
35° 32 
“Van 10 21 28 A 28 32 34 AA 
Coast Yuki 15 00 —13 —17 —12 —12 —20 —13 —: 04 —03 08 17 13 19 
n any 


16 — 15 — AS - 12 01 .20 ad 22 21 Al 
ost obvious arrangement is based Clustering a Factor Analysis. Did factor 
- first two factors, and these automatically analysis augment in any way the results” 
sort the tribes into two 1-10 and previously obtained by clustering methods? 
The ; answer to this question will necessarily — 
= iewed as mere statistical quantities, the | be yes, since factor analysis and — 
results are not in issue. The iss issues have to have different objectives. The latter, whether 
_ do with their utility, meaning, and adequacy, p practiced informally by inspection or in ac- — 
points which will be considered, ‘somewhat cordance with a statistical procedure, intends. : 
under t the following topics: (1) : to arrange a set of variables into homogenous 
clusters, while factor analysis intends to 
ofa factor, (3) the range and representative- detect and to measure the factors which are San 
ness of the data, (4) Q- versus R- common in the set. 
(5) the of factor to However, it is possible to group variables 


q 
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_Chimariko 
Sinkyone 


Sinkyone 2 


* Possible ute from rotated matrix if factors | remain 
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yg arrangement may be c compared with schemes N ature re of a Factor, Factor analysis ac- ac- 
based on clustering techniques.® Kroeber’s cording to its foremost exponents makes 
scheme, based on inspection 0 of the correla- assumptions concerning the nature of 
tion matrix, consisted of three clusters, com- factor, it merely a assumes that the interre- 
posed as follows: 1 ~9, 10-13, 14-16.7 Clem- latedness of many things can be accounted 
_ ents obtained the same threefold division by for by a few factors.° Insofar as the nature 
means of cluster analysis.* As previously of a factor which emerges in ‘the course. se of 
_ noted, by using factors I and II, the tribes an analysis is determined, it is done in an — 
almost automatically "sort themselves into informal manner. usual practice is 
groupings: 1-10 and 11-16, since 1- examine the content of those variables— 7 
are heav ily loaded on I but not I, tribes in this study—most heavily loaded 
11-16 are loaded on II but not I. This with a given | factor on the ‘supposition tha that — ig 
it will: be. observed ed with factor, whatever. its. nature, can be com com- 


ever, they may be resolved by taking Following this dnventories sof 

into account factors III and IV, hitherto = -10, especially the Hupa, were reviewed in 

ae ignored because of their questionable Te- an effort to define factor I, while the content st 
uO liability. The two factors taken together of 11-16 was examined in order to define 
suggest that 14-16 be separated from 11-13, The review indicated that I is 
the former trio being fairly distinctive on m Cali- 
these two factors. Factor III by itself sug- 


af wr 10 is a som case, and this i is 


based on “factorial characterized as more co- operative, outgoing, 
results may be brought into line with the and nomadic, but less < accomplisked. 7 Pulau 
one based on clustering methods. However, § These descriptions illustrate the point t that ‘ 
the - similarity does not mean that the e tech- factors cannot always be « be defined with pre- 
niques are equivalent and interchangeable. cision, although they may sharply” discrim- 
In the present study, factor analysis — | inate among variables. It would be possible 
"strated a common factor” running through to draw on supplementary information in an 
‘11-16, a linkage which was not brought ie to establish more definitely the —- 


Si while II, in comparison, could be — 


“focus by clustering methods. Generalizing, 
seems fair to that factor analysis the exhaustive of Kroeber and his 


always be disclosed by Goldschmidt is not ‘only. relevant, , but 
statistical clustering. Cattell, comparing — tempting because it is concerned with the VE 
this point as follows: “. . . a most disabling Thrustone, Multiple- Factor Analysis, 
difficulty with cluster analysis is that in any — 


real data the clusters tend to straggle and 


pp. 51-59; Cattell, op. cit., pp. 123-125: Godfrey - 
H Thompson, Factorial Analysis of Human Ability, 
- run one into another, like clouds in a stormy _ London: University of London Press, 1948, pp. 


x: The University of Chicago Press, 1947, a) 


sky, so that any separation of functional uni- 749-240. 
Ys Sep Alfred L. Kroeber, “Types of Indian Culture 


tie 1€S by this means becomes very arbitrary California,” University of California Publications 
and undependable. fg ee in American Archeology and Ethnology, 2 (1904), Py 
pp. 81-103; “California Culture Provinces,” Uni- 
8It would possible to hypothesize that versity of California Publications in American Ar- 
a clusters, however obtained, are held together by and Ethnology, 17 (1920), pp. 151-169; 
common factors. Handbook of the Indians of California, Bureau of 
Kroeber, op. cit., p. 425 American Ethnology Bulletin, 1925; “Cultural and 
-8Clements, of. cit. p.194 Natural Areas of Native North America,” University 
— 9Raymond B. Cattell, Factor Analysis, New 0 of California Publications in American 
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FACTOR ‘ANALYSIS OF SIXTEEN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


dimensions or elements of Northwestern perhaps another third to 
Californian culture.12 However, the use of functions. It is conceivable that a very ‘dif 
such related knowledge is not without peril, ferent picture would have emerged if rela- 
and is probably unjustified, since the fac- tively more information on the less" tangible 
torial results sight have been different if = of culture had oe used. North- 


_ which ich they rest, and if this fact is omar results do not reveal whether an two major 
interpretations’ of factors may be gr roupings differ in their “religious values" 
completely fictitious, although they appear and in other respects which are somewhat 
precise. ( On the other hand, definitions elusive. It is possible, however, that sharp 
; ‘merely summarizing the data may be vague ¥ - differences between ‘major categories might _ 
and indefinite, and this explains why the have faded had more information been 
7 descriptions of I and II, which are collected on the adaptive culture, and rela- 
_ thought of as empirical summa ries, are ante, ely less on the 1 material. This idea is pre- i 
sented, not because of its empirical plausi- 
 Representativeness of f the Data, In bility, but rather in order to make the point 
tion to problems of definition, our application - that groups which differ in their lia 
of factor analysis raised structures when certain indices are used, may 
e ‘sampling problems. First, it is legitimate to have similar profiles when attention is di- - 
ask the analysis was to only “Alto to other indices. betel 


on other groups. of this sort. of 

a larger sample of tribes would have been ‘reliability is impossible in the absence of a hy ae 
sirable, since the in in favor with its implication of a de- 

many rather. than a a present research, it would be idle, 
intercorrelations. 5 ‘matter how desirable, ‘to think in terms of 
Second, it is proper to ask whether the estimation and inference, simply because the 

| pe would change appreciably if a larger observations were not drawn from a defined 
number of cases had been included in the universe with the object of generalizing to 
Here it is only possible to indicate ‘that univ 00 
what might happen. It would be impossible es Technique and R-Technique. Since the 
" to obscure completely the difference between | Q technique was appiied, one may wonder 

s the two major groupings, regardless of addi- li. w whether the R- technique, which i is — 


~ tional cases. However, if tribes which were ‘common, was inappropriate to the data of 
prop 


very different in their cultural makeup had 
been included, then doubtless another major Q- technique | used instead of the R-technique? ae ie | 
factor would have emerged. To take an 7 Actually, there _ was no choice, because this 3 
extreme example, if a group of American ‘ study intended to build on studies in which 4 
towns and villages had t been added, the final zs groups had been intercorrelated rather hen es 


would be correspondingly | more com- traits. However, even in the absence of this” 


plicated. constraint, it is doubtful whether the R- er the R-tech- 
Third, a related problem, and in a way a "nique would have been used. 
sampling alin has to do with the compo- _ _ In the first place, if traits had been i 
sition of the inventory. About one-third of correlated instead of groups, the result would 
the items referred to material objects and _ have been an enormous number of intercor- 


Society: An Ethnological Contribution to the Soci- Goldschmidt, of. pp. 513-518. 
ology of American Anthropologist, 14 See Cattell, op. cit., Chapter 7, “Unitariness 
in to P-, and R- EY use 
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bility, since each r would have been based on This is not a matter of possik 


sixteen cases. When the data consist product- -moment "correlation coefficient can 
of a few groups and a relatively large number — be computed by using arbitrary scale values. * 


_ traits, as in the present research, the In the same way, it is possible to compute a ae 


—6Q- -technique is regarded as ‘more appropriate. the variance of an attribute.!’ For example, 
however, the data had comprised many the product-moment “correlation between 
=: but only a relatively small number Karok 2 and ‘Hupa 1 (Table 3), aang scale 
have recommended itself. OccuRRENCES OF 1,888 
Secondly, there is reason to believe that Trarts ry Karok 2 anp HuPAL 
the two techniques would have led to’ the 
‘same factors. Aside from the possibility 
and R-technique produce identical Absent 
statistical factors, it is plausible to suppose, Present 


709 
tor 


because of the circular relationship between Hupa AD Absent -238, 799 103 1037 
groups will also “account” for the intercor- — 
relations of their traits. We may assume that 
“groups, are interrelated because e they share 0 variances 
ribes happen to be the same, namely, .25 
because they are parts of the It is to stress that these e variances 
“an cultural unity. If this view is correct, a factor are arbitrary in the sense that they depend 
analysis of either groups or their would 0m the scale 0 er, their 
- necessarily lead to the same conclusions. = 4rbitrary nature S not destroy their ana- 
Applicability of Factor Analysis to “lytic utility, since it is the proportion of 
tributes. A final question concerns the ap- variance attributable to common factors 
plicability of factor analysis—its concepts by a factor analysis and 
routines—to data that are not quantita- mottheabsoluteamount. 
; tive. It will be recalled that acto analysis ‘Since 
common factors 
between many variables 


(tribes in this 


study), and also uses them to ‘separate | the Like any technique, its application 
_ variance of each variable into two. parts: if it reduces in a meaningful way the com- a8 
common and unique.’® Accordingly, we are _ plexity of a set of data. In the present study, 4 
led to ask whether attributes should be cor- the factor analy partially accounted for — 
related by a method which treats them as_ the differences amung tribes, and more com- 
quantities,’ and, secondly, whether an at- pletely accounted for their interrelations. 
tribute should be ‘represented by a variance. _ This statistical accounting becomes a work- 


— 


‘ing hypothesis which functions in research 
Cattell refers to work by Madow. which. like any hypothesis. ‘It is only necessary 
= demonstrates that the R- and Q-techniques yield : hold in mind that the 1 r’s are based on joint 


op "from the same score or variate matrix (1) the same _ frequencies rather than covariation, and the 


- mumber of factors, and (2) the very same factors, +4 
when rows and columns are standardized to the VaTiances rest on measures wh which are are arti- 728 


same mean and standard deviation. ficial and arbitrary. 


cation of the product- moment formula to relation- view difficulties, q 


x oe ships that depart in varying degrees from linearity. does the use of factor analysis in cultural © 
question arises of course whenever the prod- 


uct- moment method is used, whether the data are studies seem justified and worth while? It 


qualitative or quantitative. Thurstone contended unlikely that this method, or methods of 
methods which _felationships, G. Udny Yule and Maurice G. Kendall, 
d. An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, London: a a “4 
Charles Griffin & Co., 13th ed., 1948, pp. 252-253. 
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“this type, will revolutionize in otherwise be overlooked which 
at anthropology. Yet, judging from the present to constitute the chief justification for ates 


= study, factor analysis can serve several use- fa 
ae. ful purposes, and these may be sufficient to Clarification of Concepts. Although rin 
justify its use i in correlational studies of tor or analysis cannot « define the common fac- 


groups: tors, its application is certain to lead toa a 
Simplification. Factor analysis did sim- consideration of what they are. For example 
wa plify the rather complex domain of measured in the present study, the finding that I influ- ' 
Bec relationships, since a relatively small number enced tribes 1-10 but not 11-16, while II | 
a measurements were derived yielding the a affected 11-16 but not 1-10 poses the ques- 
Same results as the much more numerous tion, “W. hat are these common conditions?” =— 
original observations. This” alone would Ss suggested above, these common factors 


ag hardly justify its use, unless one were in may tentatively regarded Coleen pat- 


ne may be viewed as cultural dimensions, as, te 


"example, the Dionysian spirit or Prot- 


also” suggested how the rou were inter- te 
88 en up: estant ethic. However conceived, it is to be 


connected. In other wor words, the results” may Ri 
be regarded as a hypothesis concerning com- expected that the common factors in social 
mon conditions operating to produce uni- life will be. better understood through the 
and diversity among the groups. It cou to specify a as precisely as possible 
content and of operation. 
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MME 
0 the Editor: among Catholics might be evidence of “bloc” 
With all due recognition of the many valua-— there be for lying? Catholics do not vote as 
uses to waich statistics can be put in the Catholic bloc; they, like other Americans, prob-— 
social sciences, there are times when it is all ably tend to vote according to their socio-eco- 
evident that some statistically-minded re- nomic interests—except, of course, when faced 


ai "i searchers get carried away by their art. One with an issue directly involving Catholic moral 


the. instance would seem to be David Gold’s | teaching (e.g., a hypothetical referendum for 


“The Statistical Lie Detector” (The Review, 
mandatory sterilization of all persons with LQ. 
October, 1955, pp. 527-530). Mr. Gold’s pre- a ‘scores below a stated minimum). This is i 


occupation with mathematical procedures ap-— the point his mysterious 31 per cent 


if pears to have led him to questionable | conclu- was trying to make. As one Catholic (who as 
and logical voted ‘a split ticket the last o out!), 
_ analysis—or, if one prefers, armchair cogitation would submit that the only correct and fully 
have spared reply to the question indicated “would 
r ‘The title of the article suggests that Gold is be the following: Catholics do not ets as Bi, 
advancing findings of a quality not usually bloc; ; however, since Catholics are dispropor-— 
coverable through statistical manipulations. tionately represented in certain historically 
am not sure of his personal definition of a “lie,” _ Democratic ethnic groups and/or certain socio- i 4 
a but bem term generally implies (a) a conscious : economic levels in American society for which 


and (b) deliberate distortion of fact for the the Democratic party has traditionally held the = 


purpose ~ of deceiving someone else. ne. greater appeal, there will probably be a greater 


does he offer clear evidence (and, his saving | number of Catholics voting Democratic than a 


footnote to the contrary, the burden of vote Republican. 


_ Therefore, the — senses in the Gold 


facts concerning the status of Catholics in 
America could reveal this. There is no justifica- _ 
tion for assuming that any statistical tool could Ac 
establish that these responses were deliberately 
misleading; and it will probably be quite some 
time before even the most gifted statistical — 
sociologist will be able to develop a reliable 


known to them. The conclusion 
se by his impressive mathematical display would © 
recognize that a significant difference exists be- 
tween Catholic respondents’ estimates of Catho-_ 
Been lic political p reference and the observed prefer 
ences as in actual voting behavior. He 


may have ‘inaccuracy of prediction” detec- mathematical formula or slide-rule type of de- 

_ tor or a “political naivete” detector; but it s vice that will permit the measurement of te? 
difficult to see how he could possibly claim to man intentions. 
have a “lie” detector. (Incidentally, the Cc. 


-estant responses regarding probable University 


- this apparent quibbling over a word. Even as t 
suming a level of political sophistication in hi is that Zahn i is in 
Catholic ‘respondents which ‘would hav that Catholics were not lying when they 
mitted them to predict Catholic voting behavior replied that they did not know how most other — 
with great accuracy, there is much to be said Catholics would vote or that Catholics would —_— 
_ for precisely the type of reply that Gold seems _ not vote as a bloc. In my — as a sesult Bs g 
to regard as a of o 


4 
| 
lic respondents knew the true facts of Catholic 
nreferences. or (bh) intended to mislea ay I 
—— 
— 


y that 


(who 


ey? 


_ any malicious intent, as usually connoted by Catholic could “honestly and correctly” a 


”—“armchair cogitation,” if you will—there raise a serious question concerning the P 
seemed to be good reason to believe that Catho- qualitative indicators of psychological variables. 
ie lics were evading the question when they gave Certainly he offers no solution in his type ” on ? 
the above response. I did not mean to suggest “logical analysis.” In effect, he argues that no 


_ the term “lying,” but I did indeed mean to that most Catholics vote Democratic, even 


The data supported this inference. _ relevant variables. 
Though somewhat obscured by his gratuitous 
‘emarks about the use of statistics, Zahn does 7a State University of low 


: 


— 
a ggest t at the response was “conscious though they do, becaus 
Catholics new that most Catholics vote they do not; 
% ie i 14 ote they do not; therefore, there was no evasion  £aiiii 
| Democratic. And therefore, I inferred that with id 
would atholics who indicated that most the best of my knowledge, there are no data 
— 
— 
— 
— 
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REPORT OF THE ‘COMMITTEE 


han Preston Valien 


r with due regard for the fields of ‘we * 


tion and the geographical distribution of the mailed from the Executive 


ie te ae President Herbert Blumer appointed Qgfice on February 3, 1956, to the 2,130 Active 


the following Committee on Nominations and — _ members of the Society. Of these, 1,118 ballots — aS 
_ Elections : Robert C. Angell, Chairman; — a returned, which was 52.5 per cent of the 


Bain, Robert Freed Bales, Walter Firey, Nelson 
__N. Foote, E. Franklin Frazier, Homer L. Hitt, close to one hundred additional names for the 
_ Katharine Jocher, Edwin M. Lemert, Harvey several offices, but no one person received more 
ty. = Paul Meadows, S. Frank Miyamoto, — than 9 write-in votes for any office. 

_ Lowry Nelson, Charles H. Page, Thorsten Sellin. © “S The tellers, appointed by the Chairman, eR 
‘Three ballots were cast by mail by the Com- John ‘Kunkel, Jane O. Williams and Barbara 
mittee before a slate was eres on n January Ragsdale, all of the University of Michigan. 
1956, as follows: Procedural instructions which have developed 
President-Elect over the years were carefully followed and al 

Robin M. Williams, Jr. The following nominees were elected: 


First Vice-President President-Elect 
Kingsley Davis Robin M. Williams, Jr. 

Everett C. Hughes First Vice-President 
B. Hollingshead Second Vice-President 
Calvin F. Schmid August B. Hollingshead 
Committes on Publications } Committee on Publications 


_ Guy E. Swanson ¥ Council 


Robert E. L. Faris 


voting membership. Write-in votes mentioned — 


ial 


— 
| 


AND A ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


- tional identification. Contributors to the Review are asked to attach a “cov er a 
giving the title, author’s name, and institutional affiliation. The manuscript should | 
p 


_bear only the title as a means of identification. 


ae Because articles are read by several editors, we shall be able to process papers 
_ faster if they are sent in duplicate. Be sure, however, to retain a copy in your own files. 
“as All copy, _ including indented matter, should be typed double spaced on ine” i § 
standard paper. Lines should not exceed S-6 inches, 
- 2. A footnote to the title, author’s name or affiliation should be starred (*) Other — 
_ footnotes should be numbered serially and typed double spaced at the end of the — 
article. For footnote style see Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, vA Methodo- 
fog Analysis of Segregation Indexes,” American’ Sociological Review, 20 (April, — 
aa . Each table should be typed on a separate numbered sheet. Insert a guide line 
eg., “Table 1 about here,” at the appropriate place in the manuscript. Please follow | 
mer’ 4, Figures should be drawn on white paper with India ink. Original ie S 
- drawings should be retained by the author for direct transmission to the printer. 
should | be with the for circulation to editors. 


Preparation of News | and pepsin 


re is suggested that each department assign to one staff member the spaeas 
_ | for assembling and transmitting news and | announcements. 
“ie | For lists of items appropriate and inappropriate for inclusion see the Riatel, 200 


duplicated entries and make notices concise that as many insti-— 


tutions as possible may be represented. The Review reserves the right to edit or 


exclude items as indicated by interest and the availability of space. 
Foreign sociologists contemplating visits to the United States and interested 


oa pe meeting American sociologists are invited to send their itineraries and other pertinent — 
| details for publication in these columns. Special attention should be ¢ given to the 
hi a | Time schedule: To insure publication, announcements must be received by the 
a _ Editor not later than the beginning of the third month preceding the month of issue: 


: oF Ms e.g., to be included in the December issue, material must be received by September 1. 1 
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OBITUARIES _ After coming to the United States i in 1941, 
‘The Review records with regret t he death 7 he worked with the. Office " Strategic Serv. ‘ 


of Thomas L. Harris of West 


irginia. Professor Harris had been a pmember Population Problems at the Ame 
University in W ashington in 1946, “was 


eg by the Bureau of the Census in 
hi 1% and at the Library ¢ of Congress from 
until his deathh 
He is survived by his widow, the former 


“19560 Olga Margolin, and a daughter, 


-Kulischer, demographer of the PARKER MAULDIN 


Library of Congress, died on April 2, 1956. Bureau the Census” 

_He was the author of Europe on the 
ae 


4 Jewish Migrations: ‘Past Experiences” and si 


Post-war war Prospects, Kriegs- und ‘ander- Christian University (Tokyo). 
D. E. Lindstrom, Professor of Rural Nene oad 


(WwW ar and Migration; Wi orld History as University of Ilinois, who has been helping to de- 
“velop sociology and to organize the Social Science 
Peoples’ Movements) and of "numerous Research Institute, returned to Urbana last Janu- 
articles on migration and on population of ary. His place was taken by Jesse Steiner, Emeritus — 
; _ versity of Washington. In September Ray Baber, 
Dr. one of the 1 migrants Head of the Department of Sociology at Pomona 
peer whom he wrote. He was born in St. College, will assume the post. pie 
Petersburg, Russia on September 4, 1881, Appreciation is expressed for the contributions a 


are but he left there for Germany ‘shortly after of books, bulletins, and other materials sent by <p _ 
members of the Society to the university, 


the “Russian Revolution. Because of the was established three years ago. Because library ae 


wie, 4 changing political climate in Germany he if materials are in great need, additional contributio 
migrated to France about the middle of the be welcome. Joods 


decade. He was forced to flee from ads 


France i in 1940, after which he came to the Grants. Funds have been made available to facili- 
United ‘States 5 in 1941, But his interest in at tate the travel of American specialists in the Soviet 
| migration stemmed less from his personal and East Central European fields to the areas of — 


experiences than from the work and conver- _ their professional interest. American or Canadian : uf 
_ citizenship and a competence in the language of 


sations of his father, Michael Kulischer, 

‘Russ sthnolosist. the area to be visited are prerequisite to any award. 

ussian ethno ogi als The countries included within the scope of these 
Kulischer received a law degree. from grants are: _ Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


1S. Petersburg ‘University in 1906 and was | Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and the Soviet Union. 
admitted to the St. Petersburg bar. He was _ §cholars interested should apply as soon as pos- 
sible to Professor William B. Edgerton, chairman — ‘ 


editor of The Russian Review of Criminal of the _ Inter-University Committee on Travel z 
Law and Procedure and served from 1906 to Grants, 429 West 117th Street, New York 27, = 


1917 as a member of the Board of Directors York. Letters of application should cover the fol- 
of the Russian Locomotive and Mechanical wing points: (1) curriculum vitae, (2) list of 
_ publications, (3) long-range research plans, (4) rm 


Company. From 1916 to 1917 he also served - travel plans, including the approximate date of de- : 
as chief counsel of the Russian Ministry | of _ parture and general itinerary, (5) proposed budget, 
~ Commerce and Industry in the | Czarist Gov- including a statement of other sources of a 


ernment. He was assistant professor at St. ‘support, (6) extent of language ‘competence—oral 
written, (7) names and addresses of four 


Petersburg University from 1916 to 1918 

S references with whom the committee may com- 

and was professor at Kiev State University municate. Two of the references should be spe- a 
from 1918 to 1920. From 1920 to 1934 he ialists in either Soviet or East Central — 


aff 
as a professor at the Institute of Foreign a od 


Economics and Law in Berlin. From 1935 stone Institute for Re 
to 1940 he was a fellow at the National . ocia i 
ie Center for Scientific Research in Paris. fr om social scientists to undertake projects pecs te 
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in new program of research which covers the accepted an d receipt are are not 
three Central African Federation Territories. Pref- 


erence is given to applicants with post-graduate mission prior to review. 
training, especially to those who have already car- Council recommendations can on 
tied out fieldwork in Africa. Further particulars and these applications within 1-4 months from the 3 
forms of application from the Director, Rhodes-— ~ time of submission. These procedures do not apply 
_ Livingstone Institute, Box 900, Lusaka, Northern for requests for supplements to existing grants. _ 
Rhodesia, Address all applications as well as requests for 
forms or additional information to the Division of 
District of Columbia ‘Sociological Society. Research Grants, National Institutes of Health, 
_ Officers for the year 1956-57 are as follows: Presi- — Bethesda 14, “Mar land. 
y 
dent, Frank Lorimer, American University; Vice- 


Des will be accepted through September 4, Appl for the 
to the American Sociological Society, Hugh second 

ae ml © be eligible candidates must be citizens of the 
Garter, Nationa of Vital Statistic United States with demonstrated ability and special 
aptitude for advanced training and productive 


scholarship in the sciences. In addition, 


Eastern Sociological Society. Newly elected candidates 
officers are as follows: President, Theodore F. Abel; must have at least five years’ experience beyond the a4 


Vice-President, A. B. Hollingshead; Secretary- Science doctorate or its equivalent. Applications and 

_ Treasurer, Elizabeth Briant Lee; and Representa-_ further details may be obtained from the a * 
tive to the Council of the American Sociological - "of. Scientific Personnel and Education, National : 
‘Society, Alfred McClung Lee. Members of the Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. a. 


following officers were elected for 1956-57: Presi- ig 
dent, E. A. Schuler, Wayne University; Vice- Presi- 
dent, Harold Gibbard, University of West Virginia; a 

Secretary-Treasurer, Frank R. Westie, Indiana Uni- 

versity; Representative to the Council of 
American Sociological Society, Raymond F. Sletto, 


Frontiers of the Social Sciences.” Guest speaker — Ohio State University; Editor of the Ohio ae 
3 h ‘Richard Hofstadter of Columbia University spoke — Sociologist, Robert Bullock, Ohio State University 

‘History and the Social Sciences.” The Eighteenth Annual Meeting was held on 

May 4 and 5, 1956, in Pittsburgh. Hosts for the 


The Midwest Society. The were the sociology departments of the Uni- 
lowing officers” were elected to serve for the en- versity of Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, and the 
4 uing year: President, C. Terence Pihlblad, Univer-— Carnegie Institute of Technology. The vinnie “meet- 
sity of Missouri; First Vice-President, , Paul _ ing will be held at Ohio State University. — 
a ‘Theodore Caplow, University of Minne- ~Pacifie Sociological Society. for 
gota; Secretary-Treasurer, Irwin Deutscher, oa 1956-57 are as follows: President, Ralph H. Turner, 
munity Studies Incorporated. State Representatives University of California, Los Angeles; Vice-Presi- : 
Illinois, Otis Dudley Duncan, University of dent, Southern, Georges Sabagh, University of 
Chicago; Iowa, Thomas E. Lasswell, Grinnell Col- Southern California; Vice-President, Central, wane 
ara lege; Kansas, Haitung King, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- Wilson Record, Sacramento State College; "Vices a 
versity; Minnesota, Leland Cooper, Hamline Uni- President, Northern, Walter T. Martin, an 
a lS Missouri, David B. Carpenter, Washington of Oregon; Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Miyamoto, _ 
.% University. Officers previously elected and continu- — University of Washington; Representative to the — 
ing on the Executive Committee are: Harold W. 7 Council of the American Sociological Society, Ray 
¥ Saunders, past president; Stuart Queen, representa- E. Baber, Pomona College; Editor, Vernon Dav £ 


Nottingham, Mirra Komarovsky, Alfred McClung 
Lee, Ray H. Abrams, and Kurt B. Mayer. ae se 

The twenty-sixth Annual Meeting was held 
oe: 24-25 in New York City and was attended — 
_ by more than _ 475 members . Membership now 
totals above 650. Retiring President Mirra Koma- 

; ae addressed banquet guests on “Some Common 


tive to the American Sociological Society; Thomas State College of Washington. Advisory Council 
McPartland, University of South Dakota; Seth * members are: Joel V. Berreman, University of 
ny North Dakota State College; Marshall — | Oregon: Leonard Broom, University of California, __ 
eat Clinard, University of ‘Wisconsin; and Alan P. Los Angeles; Frederick A. Conrad, University of — 
tas Sig Bates, University of Nebraska. ee Jomnest Arizona; Robert E. L. Faris, University of Wash- 
er, _ The annual Convention was held in Kansas City, 4 ington; Carlo L. Lastrucci, San Francisco Sate 
/ Missouri, April 12, 13, and 14, 1956. Herbert 7 College ; and Paul Wallin, Stanford University. 
Blumer, President of the American Sociological The annual meeting was held in Stockton, Cali- 


ciety, addressed the aancgegeien a fornia, on April 20 and 21. The presidential address — 
a was written by Joel V. Berreman, but in his ab- 


@ National Institutes of Health. The Public sence in the Philippines, the address was read by 
a4 Health Service has announced a new procedure to Charles E. Bowerman, Daal served as acting | 
expedite the processing of research grant applica- president. vn. 
plus indirect costs and which do not ask support — Seckesy for the Scientific Study of — b 
ag ~~ more than one year. Such applications will be -™ hold a fall meeting at Harvard aaeaatased on 
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: 
Saturday, November 10. Social scientists have 


_ papers to propose on the subject of “Anthropology — 
and Religion” or related subjects are invited to 


_ Burhoe, American Academy of Arts and ine, . faculty fellowship by the New York State College _ 
‘the Olaf F. Larson is serving as visiting lecturer at 

t 


a Society | for the Study of Social Problems. he University of Wisconsin 1956 summer session. 
_ The national officers for the year 1956-1957 are: = Darwin Solomon and Miriam Terry ‘currently 
President- Elect, Byron Fox; Vice-President, Richard hold as extension specialists. 
A. Schermerhorn ; Secretary, Harry W. Roberts; 
‘5 Treasurer, Sidney H. Aronson. Members of the University of Florida. A survey of investiga- 
wr _ Executive Committee: Jessie Bernard, Robert ions in progress in the field of Latin American — 
Bierstedt, ‘Herbert Blumer, E. studies is being jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
Alfred M. Lee, Alfred Lindesmith, Arnold M. Rose, of Pan 

r an e School of Inter-American Studies. es- 
and Pauline Young.”  tionnaires have been sent to many scholars and re- 
Southwestern Society. Officers searchers who may have investigations under way 

_ for the year 1956-57 are as follows: ” President, - connected with Latin America. Those who have not Fags 
Walter Firey, University of Texas; Vice-President, received questionnaires are urged to request tiem — 
Hiram Friedsam, North Texas State College; Sec- from the School of Inter-American Studies, Univer- 
retary-Treasurer, Gideon Sjoberg, University of sity of Florida, Gainesville. Distribution of the com- r 

exas; Editor of The Southwestern pleted survey is scheduled for early fall. 

eorgia Institute of Technology. Kenne 

sity of Arkansas. William L. Kolb, Tulane Wagner resigned from the Social Sciences De- 

sity, continues as representative to the re ” partment to head the Industrial Development Be 

the American Sociological Society. Executive om- e Division of the Engineering Experiment Station. — 3 

mittee Members are: Sigurd Johansen, New Mexico Nahum Z. Medalia was awarded a fellowship 


A and M College; Sandor Kovacs, University of se for th 56 E 
Tula; R. H. Bolyard, Southwestern “Louisiana - or the 19 conomics-in-Action program at Case — 


Institute of Technology. His current research con- 
Institute; and Franz Adler, University of Arkansas. th , 
‘The Department of S ociology and Anthropology _ ft cerns the development of professional vs. managerial — 


at Tulane University is sponsoring the mimeograph g engin 
_ publicatien of the 1956 Proceedings of the society. 


John E. Tsouderos is planning a research project — 
Copies may be for from Warren 


| ‘the subsidization of industry in Georgia and 


University of Arkansas. The title of the M. Johnson, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
partment has been changed from Department of the Council of Social Agencies, ees, New 
Sociology to Department of Sociology and York, is now Director, 


Franz Adler has been p promoted to Professor. niversi of maha. T. Earl Sullenge:, who 


Donald D. Stewart has received a grant from the — been its head for thirty-four years, resigned as a 


wu. S. Public Health Service for a study of formal i- ad 
given a g braska), associate professor of sociology, will be 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for a study of Pan- actin ates 
Roderick B. Peck, assistant Dean, College of 


States. Adult Education and assistant professor of Soci- 
has been transferred to a full-ti f 
‘Cornell (Department of Rural So- protes- 
ciology). Howard E. Thomas was on sabbatic leave appointment. 


for 1955-56 doing evaluation work for the Pres- been 
_ Robert A. Polson has been in the Philippines for : 
the past six months serving as consultant at the ia since 1939 and formerly Chairman of the © 
College of Agriculture, Los Banos, . wae aie Department, retired from the faculty in June. He 
During the spring term Helen C. Abell, rural will be director of the Social Science Research In- 
x sociologist with the Canadian Department of Agri- stitute at the International Christian University he 
culture, was visiting associate professor, Tokyo. oS 
Bert Ellenbogen has joined the staff as assistant Alvin H. Scaff, Associate Professor of Sociology 
__ professor ; he will do extension and research in the and a member of the Pomona faculty since 1947, ae 
“field become the new chairman of the department. 
Prank Alexander, formerly with the TV A., has Harry V. Ball (Ph.D. University of Minnesota) 
= has been appointed Assistant Professor of Sociology. — 
Charles M. Leslie has been 


the Extension Service. 
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d 
Department of Soviology and Social Service. The 
aveling = — 6 OCU new members of the department are T. C. ae. search on minority group housing in several Texas _ 


_ styn, associate professor of sociology (Ph.D. New cities under a research grant from the Commission __ 


York University) and Edwin G. Flittie, assistant on Race and Housing 

professor of sociology (Ph.D. Northwestern Uni- _ New appointments to the faculty for 1956-57 — 
versity). Esselstyn served previously as Staff include G. Benton Johnson, as assistant professor, 
'- Director, United States Board of Parole, and Flittie and I. William Evans, as instructor. Fred R. 


was affiliated with the Institute of Inter-American _ Crawford has accepted a position as assistant pro- 


~ Affairs, Bogota, Colombia. Leo Tighe, associate fessor of sociology at Texas Technological College, — : 
Pe! — ’ professor of sociology, joined the department in _ and Claude Boren has gone to Lamar Technological — 
wide seminar on “Aging in the Modern World” as | University of Washington. Elio D. Monachesi 
_ of the University of Minnesota was Visiting = * 
tion with the University of _ fessor for the first term of the Summer Quarter. " 
for Adult Edu Norman Hayner and Clarence Schrag will return 
Ri ‘The University of Texas. Harry E. Moore serve in positigns with the state government. ~ 


” 


ae has been promoted to professor and Gideon A. Hayner was chairman of the Board of Prison Terms — 
4 _ Sjoberg to associate professor, $= | and Paroles, and Schrag was Director of Correc- — 
Henry A. Bowman has joined the faculty as as- tional Institutions. = 
‘sociate professor of sociology. For twenty-four Charles E. Bowerman and S. Frank 


‘years he was on the faculty of Stephens College, have been promoted to the rank of Associate 


Ivan Belknap has received a grant from the 
- Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities, U. S$. 
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REVIEWS 


in the Methodology of — Social Research. 


Edited by Paut F. LAZARSFELD and Morris 

ROSENBERG. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. 


One of ‘the difficult problems in teaching re- 
search methods is how to compensate for the 
excessive abstractness of t the methodological 

"discussions and recipes in ‘textbooks on the 
7 - Many teachers, no doubt try to handle 
if this problem by assigning outside readings in 


which students may see methods at work i 


actual research. Given this approach to teach 
= it isa great convenience to have assembled 
‘wa collection of papers and excerpts from longer — 
a studies exemplifying various points of method. — 

_ The major questions that arise in evaluating 
the usefulness of such a collection concern its” 
-_ _ explicit | or implicit conception of the field of 
social research, the coverage of the various 


at and of the steps in design- a 


ing x and the appro- 


el of difficulty of the reading 
and lev | of difficul would expect to be represented are missing 


materials. 
This Reader lacks a ‘unitary principle of o 
Ry 4 "ganization. The first three of its six major sec- 
tions cover broad Classes of methodological 
problems: the formation of concepts and in- 
dices, of relationships among attributes 
and variables, and analysis of change over time. 
i ‘The next two sections focus on substantive 
ie He topics of research: studies in which groups of 
people form the unit of analysis (restricting — 

_ the scope, however, to “small groups’’); 
studies involving the “empirical analysis of 
action,’ defining ‘action” as a choice or deci- 
= among alternatives and “analysis” as the 
- imputation of a cause or motive for such choice — 
_ (as in the determination of why a —— 


and 


ready a literature” on them, ke 
wise omitted were discussions involving ad- 


vanced mathematical know ledge, though a good 
| many of the readings presuppose some profi- 
ciency in statistics. The final negative criterion 


. guiding their selections mentioned by the editors — 


- was to exclude “topics of research whose meth- 
odological implications have not yet been 
fied adequately at all.” On this ground, “writ- 
ings on the institutional and cultural level” 
which are “usually not too clear”) were ex- 
cluded. Yet the editors say that their topics 
“formal aspects of research on human 

groups” 
_ the selections on “the empirical analysis of ac- 


tion” are “on the borderline of the area which 


our Reader tries to represent” in that “the 

methodology has not yet been completely 
_ malized.” On the other hand, because “ecological 
research is well described in many textbooks” 
(one wishes it 


were 
together, many of the kinds of research one 


_ either because they have “not yet been codified,” 

or else because the literature in which they 
a ppear is “already standardized.” ” Curiously 
enough, 


senior editor.” 
_ franker had they simply stated their preference 
for a concentration of selections in the field of 
social psychology? In any case, what they have 


Be 


are “still not fully organized,” while _ 


!), it was not considered 
Suitable subject matter for the reader. Al- 


these contradictory criteria result in 
: a collection heavily weighted toward the work | 
i of “colleagues and junior associates of the 
” Would not the editors have been — 


roduced is a chrestomathy not for those learn- — 


. ing “the language” of social research, but rather _ 


for students specializing in one of its local 


introductions and the reading selections are — 


a Since the editors explicitly state that a r 


prefers one brand of soap to another). The d lif 
final section is a somewhat mi 8 view,” it is pertinent to ask how coherent ‘the 


of collecting data, in order to concentrate 
2 “the analysis of material which has been 
: - properly collected.” There is, therefore, no dis- 
bs cussion of such basic problems of research as 


the reliability and accuracy of data and the logic 
ee scales of measurement. Topics like sampling, 


selection and of indicators, 
that such decisions may be aided by systematic | 
logical analysis of alternatives. It is perhaps 


tribution to thinking about ways to conduct 
research. The second section, too, develops well 


this section which is most likely to make a con- ip 


— 
— 
nec 
— 
@ 
— 
| 
Ae — 
idea that the use of theoretical concepts in 
Sr chnique were eliminated because mi 


ables is an aid tq ascertaining interpreting three criteria suggested: the volume embodies 
_ relationships; however, a title somewhat less an arbitrarily limited conception of the field of 3 
pretentious than “multivariate analysis” might social research, its coverage of the 
he have been given to this section. eas iete logical problems of research is partial, and its — 
__ By contrast, the third section, “The Analy- __ systematic use will require considerable sophis 
aa sis of Change through Time,” probably — sae on the part of the student and adroit- 
_ duces confusion as much as it clarifies a prob- _ ness on the part of the teacher. Perhaps antici- 
lem. While including one excellent example — 5 pating the latter ‘reaction, the editors have 


a time series analysis that works with both included hints for instructors at several points 


Z : ei trends and deviations from trends, the editors These hints, however, will be helpful primarily © 
together as “trend studies” all investiga- to those already steeped in the editors’ ap- 
Ion tions that follow a small number of variables proach to sociology and to research. The real 
i: through time and interpret their relationships. contribution of the volume is probably not ei , 
‘The student, therefore, is not made aware of | - pedagogical one, but rather the case made for ae 
ee terminological convention that “trend’ re the iraportance of methodological analysis and ue 
- fers to the long-run tendency of a time series; _ “codification” of methods. It is to be hoped p 
p: more important, he is not apprised of the basic # that others will take up the editors’ chailenge © a 
problem of distinguishing between such long-run ; to “develop a good organization of additional 7... 
tendencies and the movements (e.g., cyclical studies along different lines than those about 
and seasonal) of the time series about them. y which we have felt confident”; for there can ae 
It is hard to justify, too, the juxtaposition of _ be little doubt that adequate training in research 
- Desethy Thomas’ study of Sw edish population = requires, among other things, the study of many | 
meveninate with investigations of the predicta- examples of research and reflection on the 
methodological problems involved in the 
a clearer elaboration of the differences x0). 
between these two types of study than the oc itor Oris DuNcAN 


countered are quite different. In common with 
other parts of the book, the readings in this Hill, Book Com- 
section are limited, by and large, to those tak- Inc. 1955, 
ing a “microscopic” approach, in the interest of pany, pp. $5.50. 
exhibiting “areas where some degree of methodo- and the logic of statis- 
logical codification has already been achieved.” tical inference are emphasized in this textbook — re = 
It is to be hoped that students’ ideas ‘of the designed to acquaint the beginning student of _ ae 
scope of research on social change will not be _ statistics with its abstract underlying concepts cu aan 
formed solely on the basis of the material given ‘ rather its Con- 
mine sistent with this approach, the style is formal, 
The section of action the data are h hypothetical, and the level of 
very ~well in advancing the editors’ notions culty i 1S high. 
_ about how to do market research and how to —‘ The teaching of statistics seems increasingly © 
q = market research techniques to studies in - to be oriented around the concept of probability — : 
other areas. On the other — hand, the section as the central idea. In keeping with this trend, 
3 dealing with research on groups, ‘while includ- — the first chapter includes a discussion of the 
- ing some interesting papers on sociometric tech- 2 mathematics of combinations and ——ia- 
: alee, is rather nondescript otherwise. As indi- Chapter 2 takes up sampling from a finite popu- 
cated above the editors criteria of This is followed by a chapter on statis- 
tical inference which includes a consideration 
kinds: of sociological ‘studies of DS OF analy- of confidence intervals, powers of a test, and 
a sis of social structure. That they “were not able. _ the effects of sample si size on ‘them. Measures: of 
_ to find studies where three group properties were — 
simultaneously” attests to their arbi- chapter 4. 
trary delimitation of this area of research. The _ > The next five chapters are concerned with 
_ section includes a number of interesting the following types of distributions: hyper- 
aamples of reasoned arguments, but and normal, Poisson, con- 


e model to which his sample data 
section’ 
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Generally, the suggestions for implementing this 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 
nearly conform. The auther indicates how the ability to develop commitments 
to calculate the expected frequency distributions some defined and defining values in every <i aN 
for several of these types when the sample size, 
_ mean, and variance are those of a set of actual Family research in the past has been domi 
data. This logically leads to a consideration of nated first by the concept of compatibility, or 
a goodness of fit as tested by chi-square, a meas- a fitting of static traits, and later by the con- 
dealt with in chapter 10. of adjustment. concept of interper- 
_ The t test for small samples, zero order cor- sonal competence is said to be superior to these — 
“ _ relation, and analysis of variance provide con- because instead of emphasizing equilibrium, in- 4 
tent for the next three chapters. The last chapter teraction and participation in the creation of 
me with non-parametric statistics is one of | new goals and values are made central to the 
the most useful since it presents for the first 
time in a textbook some recently developed "Interpersonal competence i is analyzed into 6 
Ss measures found useful in quality con- six components: health, intelligence, empathy, — 
trol work. These include the sign test, the run autonomy, judgment, and creativity. These are 
test, order statistics, and tolerance limits. These arrayed as a paradigm against a series of ante- — 
types of statistics have received little attention cedent conditions classified as biological, eco-— 
in sociological research but would appear to nomic, social- legal, interpersonal, educational, 
have useful applications in small group research and recreational, to produce a number of gen- 
e where the small N makes most other tests of “eral hypotheses relating to the creation of com- __ 
significance somewhat inappropriate. petence. Most of the hypotheses emphasize the 
If used in undergraduste | classes this" text taking of the role of the other in the develop- ‘ 


have high standards of odealenion and which ing for competence seems to be identification oh Sid 
set a year or two of college mathematics as a with the competent a 

prerequisite for beginning statistics. Assuming 2 In order to emphasize the centrality of the 

that the majority of students will not have had family for the development of interpersonal — 

calculus, the author provides a 35 page mathe- competence and to play down the implication — 

_ matical appendix on its basic concepts. These | ‘ of the family’s being outmoded contained in 

concepts are those most relevant to a mathema- Ogburn’s analysis of changing functions, insti- 


+The author, a psychologist, is to be com- - organizations traditionally known as social agen- ie 
mended on his mathematical competence and but is wide enough to include all institu- 
on the scarcity of errors contained in this first tions. In each area a number of suggestions is 
- edition. Sociologists concerned with the teach- given concerning the contribution which each 

ing of statistics at the graduate level are likely institution working jointly with the family can 

to want this on their desks alongside of Peters’ make to competence. For example, in the eco- | 
and Van Voorhis’ Statistical Procedures nomic area a contribution to judgment can be 
‘Their Mathematical Bases which has served a made by aiming at the development of an in- 
like function since 1940. personal consumption style. The 
family serving agencies, especially the social 

The Ohio University agencies, are thought to have moved from the 
Bit: entity 0 and Interpersonal Competence: A New cept of therapy, and they are now entering the — 
2 _ Direction in Family Research. By NEtson N. >= of planning. In this phase the need for 


tical analysis of the properties of normal, tutions other than the family are viewed as 
chi- -square, t, and F distributions. “family serving agencies.” This includes those 


Foore and LEONARD S. Corrrett, Jr. Chi- will ultimately be done away with since 

ie: ‘cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. the public served by agencies will be continu- 

ix, 305 pp. $5.00. ally: defining their own problems, discussing 

"systematic philosophy ‘ot "social action proposals and carrying through policy 
forms the core of this work. A goal—the revi- — nll 


 talization of democratic society—is delineated. 
t y this formulation as a set of goals for social ac- 


r 4 goal center about encouraging the development — tion, its adequacy as scientific theory is more 


of individuals capable of effective interaction. if - questionable. First, while the concept of inter- 
This capability is called interpersonal compe-— personal competence is said to encompass the 
oe tence. “The aim which must accordingly run Problem of change, much of what the authors 
across all family research and all action by conceive to be societal change would not be 
family agencies is to endow every family mem-— : universally so conceived. Further the capability . 


bee with competence for | participation, for change built into 


& 
f 
— 
| 
| 


may ‘not be completely pertinent to the broader 
ioe - planning process. In the broader planning proc- ae of the nature of economic change is — 
ess in _ modern society there is perforce and, to | a large extent, hypothetical. 


representatives to ‘compromise interests explainable solely in terms of traditional eco- 
to allow new directions to emerge in the dis- “nomic concepts but demands simultaneous anal-— 
cussion of problems is more likely to be a func- ysis making use of interrelated social, cultural, 
of the organizational rigidity of the group demographic variables. 
_ they are representing rather than of their own . The individual essays in both volumes are, 
personality structures. taken as a whole, impressive. The editors and 
i _ Secondly, although it is said that persons and cueing succeeded in identifying a wide Ad 
institutions are part of an interacting spiral, few range of factors which are clearly significant 
_ insights from structural analysis have been used. components of the growth process. Considering 
However, there is considerable discussion of the stringent limitations on the availability of 
——— area of social psychology — data, particularly for underdeveloped regions, 
usually thought to stem from institutional analy- the end-product is a clear tribute to the several 
sis. Lonely crowds in search of father figures authors’ experience, effort, and ingenuity. Never- 
_are noted, and there is cognizance of the assess- — they would be the first to admit— 
| —_ that a apathy has reached such paepertinns | the specific nature of the relations among the 
our r society that there may be danger of _ array of economic, political, social, cultural, 
the general will. These things, demographic, and geographic variables in eco- 
= are staunchly viewed as non- dated nomic change is indicated only at the ee 
s to modern society and reversible without change level of generality or, more commonly, not at a 
i in the institutional structure. All that is re- all. To the extent that exceptions to this state- 
quired is being disabused of old theories, ie, ment exist, they involve pairs of factors, such 
the philosophy of therapy, the projecting of — fe as savings and investment or population and 
new goals by leaders, stiriulation of people out 2 social organization, which have received con- 
of their apathy, and even occasionally a mere siderable independent consideration, usually in | 


act of will. There is generally no systematic at- : an assumed stable environment, or are hypo- 


; tempt to assess the relative strength of various thetical relations developed in terms of an eco- — 
levels of value creating structures—power and nomic 
interest groups, _class alignments, the money Both volumes are conference reports. 
— nexus of _ edited by Kuznets, Moore, and Spengler, is an 
tion of values by the democratic outgrowth of research conference in 1952 
_ personalities. It tends to be assumed that in initiated by the Committee on Economic Growth» 
_ the democratic planning process permanent con- of the Social Science Research Council. As 
_ trol by powerful minorities rarely occurs. eo published, the 18 papers fall into three — 
ae: Although the authors hold that they have — each with a general introductory paper espe- 
not become | impaled on either horn of the in- — cially prepared by one of the editors. The first 
os dividual-institution dilemma, the lack of an group presents case studies of industrial and 
Rey 3 adequate theory of social structure by default _ agricultural development and singles out for — 
ie overemphasizes the personality factor. As a re- 5 attention such formal economic aspects of 
; sult, the approach suggested by them can only % growth as national income, capital formation, — ; 
_ viewed as one advocating the changing of aggregate output trends, foreign trade and so 
= society by changing personality. = et on. The second emphasizes the effect of demo- 


§ Tulane ‘University — third presents the consequences of selected as- 
pects of social structure and organization, in- 
Growth: Br asil, I ndia, J open. Edited cluding political organization and entrepreneu- 
y Stmon Kuznets, W ILBERT E. Moore, and rial behavior. None of the authors is abie to L ah 
J. SPENGLER. Durham: Duke Uni- strictly to his last. This is not an adverse 
- _versity Press, 1955. xi, 613 Pp. . $12. 50. ace criticism in any sense but is rather a recogni- ne 
Capital Formation and Economic Growth: A tion of the underlying reality that none of the ~ oe 
the factors discussed is wholly independent of the 
ureau Co ee fo on 
second organizational feature of t 
Research. Edited by Moses Kuznets’ book is its attempt to treat the — 
Press, 1955. ous phases of economic growth in terms of 
677 pp. $ 12.00. _ three countries, Brazil, India, and 
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They were all relatively independent regions ‘which ‘noneconomic ‘considerations are re- 
rather than satellite areas. Most important, lated to these. Other papers are concerned with 
_ there were scholars at hand with demonstrated savings and finance in the Soviet Union (Greg- ae 
_ competence in their social and economic history. ory Grossman and F. D. Holzman) and invest- 
Additionally, there is at least a minimum of ment decisions in underdeveloped countries 
empirical data available for each, although in (Henry Aubrey), 
the case of Brazil and, even more so, in that Space limitations prevent further comment 
_ of India, these leave much to be desired. This « the individual papers in the two volumes. 
ve we pragmatic choice of regions is arbitrary but Actually, the diverse emphases make compari 
ce - perfectly defensible. The plan of scattering the son impossible except in terms of how well th 
_ papers on each country means that a reader authors accomplished what they set out to do 
de who is interested in substantive area materials within the limits of the available nyse By this 
7h will do well to read first the introductions to 
each: of the three sections and then way attempt any invidious comparisons 
on the area of his interest in sequence. Two or __ Yet, the sum of the parts is far from a whole | et 
te of these, such as the chapters on Hat an even description—of economic de- __ 


by William Lockwood, he may recognize as _ velopment Kuznets faces this frankly in his — ig 


having appeared elsewhere substantially in their own admission that both the conference and — 
present fom geo the collected papers he edited “. . . like 
‘The second volume is a record of papers and human efforts, fall short of expectations” — 
comments presented in— connection with the in pointing to some of the limitations of the 
Capital Formation and Eco-— 
~ nomic Growth held in New York in November Toa large extent these limitations are in- a 
1953 under the auspices of the Universities— herent in the fact that the subject area sn fl 
Sateen Bureau Committee for Economic Re- © is “underdeveloped.” There are, of course, a 
search. As a follow-up to a 1948 exploratory _ number of substantial economic histories of ; 
conference on economic growth under the same presently industrialized areas (such as J. 
auspices, this meeting focused on certain as- Clapham’s classic study of France and Ger- 
I coord of capital formation in relation to eco- — many), but even for these countries, com 
development. Capital formation was descriptions and analyses of economic growth 
lite because of the relatively large amount : before the mid-nineteenth century are conspicu- a 
of study it has received in other connections a ously absent. For the rest of the world, sub- 
and because of its central importance in the stantive studies, though becoming increasingly _ 
gon th process. This emphasis, in my judgment, numerous, remain fragmentary. This is in part 
still does not justify Rostow’s statement that j explained by the lack of any widely accepted ae 
“the relation between capital formation and _ growth theory which can serve as a guide for at 
economic growth is a large part of the total the collection of data, especially one which — 
_ problem of economic growth.” This view is sup- avoids the static pro-modern emphasis of tradi- = 
__- ported by the need to give attention in this tional economic conceptions stemming from 
Gr. volume to the same wide range of variables such writers as John Stuart Alfred 
studied by the writers in Kuznets’ book. Marshall. 
a ~ In addition to a useful introduction by the — Another problem is getting the data with or 
‘il editor, Capital Formation and Economic Growth without the guidance of an adequate theory. 
<- ~ contains 12 papers along with various comments _ For most periods and regions, the only data — 
and replies. W. W. Rostow’s final chapter is a_ - available are scattered, short-term and often of 
formulated summarization of the theme questionable reliability. Studies like those under 
: ae organized disaggregation in growth analysis review only emphasize the need for comparable _ 
and of the relation of the other papers to this — long- -period series of basic data, not only such 
theme. These vary from a principal series as aggregate national product, 
in - formal theoretical models of the cstcal income distribution, or capital consumption, but _ 


process (Adolph Lowe) and rigorous statistical also qualitative series concerned, for example, 


_ measurement of patterns of growth over time with social efficiency, political organization, or 
p y, p 


(Simon Kuznets), to examination of innovation | Tabor — force motivation. ‘They also show how © 


and entrepreneurial activity as among the de- we are achieving any substantial in- 


s terminants of growth (e.g., P. A. Usher a and tegration of these two kinds of series even in 
Bert Hoselitz) and a consideration of the i m- _ar assumed static environment. 
_ pact of social and cultural variables on eco- * _ All these problems are recognized—in | a 
: a nomic outcome (Levy). Sociologists will find — ‘ing degrees—by the contributors to these two 
pi) Levy’s paper of particular interest. It is espe- volumes. What they have done is to take =a z 
for its ‘definition n of and exploratory in the direction of hoped-— 


q 
4 


|. 

| 
| that 


Rostow refers to as the murky field of 
economic growth,” this is an unquestionable 
ie contribution. This kind of effort is a necessary 
ag vas ‘prerequisite to the development of a general 
3 theory of growth. Whether there can ultimately — 

oe -. a meaningful theory, broadly applicable in 

time and Space, But these 


za in this way. First, they extend our © 
substantive knowledge about particular regions. 
Second, they advance theoretical analysis and 
measurement of a few selected growth deter- 
_ minants. Third, they are a limited movement 
in the direction of systematic comparisons of — 
th variables in time and space, a step which 


ike ail 
and 


a Finally, they demonstrate the positive necessity 
‘the: 


tions the best efforts and resources of all the 
social: sciences. With anything less than the 


latter, there is scant hope of reaching either 


of bringing to bear on interdisciplinary ques- — 


second, Riesman an 
manticizes and elaborates the connection within 
structure of power. The political, 
military hierarchies have become most stra 
tegic in American society, and the centralization __ ‘ 
of power within each has created 
i positions that hold commanding control of —_— Ly i, 
titte structure at the highest policy levels. The occu- 
pants of these “command posts”, Mills finds, 
come from the same social world, from the — 
same, “narrow, atypical upper stratum. There is 
a “similarity | of origin and outlook 
social and personal intermingling of the top cir- oa 
cles from each of these dominant hierarchies.” 
That conclusion rests upon the analysis of the ae 
biographies of those whom Mills has identified 
as belonging to the power elite. It also rests Ee 
upon the inference that a similar background — 
engenders a affinity. The economic 


- systems into a contealiand national system with 
selected metropolitan foci, are the corporate 
rich (big property, high income, and corporate 


privileges) who with their chief executives | (the 


theoretical or utilitarian solutions to the urgent top ‘men in a hundred or so of the largest cor- 
problems posed by rapid economic growth. a porations) dominate the economy. The eo 
Vincent HeatH WHITNEY elite, the top ranking generals and admirals, — 


Brown University moved into a power ascendancy that 


or. - reaches into economic, scientific, educational, 
The Power Elite. By C. WricHt New and higher political circles. The political elite 
growth -York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 423 longer includes the professional politician 


pp. $6.00. io who came up through the ranks of elective of- 


- Social science nce research in Mills’ hands is not 
a dispassionate, objective and circumspect pro- 
but becomes instead an aggressive, flam- 
ee boyant and stimulated tour de force. His phras-— 
eg 
ing facile, his insights” lightening, and his 
writing broad and argumentative. The stance 
_ that Mills takes, in part, comes from a lou 
impatience with American social science and its 
- “mere enumerstion of a plurality of causes” 
6S than facing the real task of analysis 0 
the facts and understanding how they 
fit together. This attitude requires that Mills 


r pick up with his own interpretations when the — 


~ data run out, and he moves from the fact to the © 
_ observation with ease and without warning. The 
very subject matter of this book moves Mills 


_ out of the range of data even more quickly than 


of 


- was apparent in W hite baad or New Men 
_ Mills locates his conception of the power elite 
between the one extreme view of the elite as an 


and the other extreme that holds there is no- 
elite but only autonomous power groups that 
counterbalance one another. The first, detailed 


that occur between the essentially autonomous 
litical, economic, and military orders; _ the 


_ difficult situation.” 


omnipotent group “of deliberate manipulators absolute standards, the official secret is a 


by Mosca, oversimplifies the intricate coalitions — ceptance of his own position. The brilliance and me 


_ fices, but rather the outsider who has moved | 

ag through the less democratic channels of - 

ee pointive offices to reach the political core of the _ 
_ presidential staff, the cabinet, and the — 
departments of government. Phas 
Through scientific and political binoculars, 

- Mills sees only a bleak horizon with no sign of 

a reversal to the forces that put the power — 

- elite into position. The public, in which opinions By: 


f _ formed by discussion had channels for effective ae 
a expression, has been transformed into the mass, __ 


into which the media pipe stereotyped values 
and stereotyped identities. The intellectual com- 
munity, including the social scientist, has abdi- 

cated its responsibility to question and analyze 

Social realities and has instead assumed an 
realistic conservative posture where the elite 
_ imagined as a “scatter of reasonable men ov er 
- whelmed by events and doing their best in a 
’ Finally, we have ‘succumbed 
_ to a pervasive immorality: money and success 


ate 

dominant political form, and the older 

values no longer grip. 


Mills’ outstanding fault is’ the uncritical ac- 


f 
ness of a ‘Position held by others is not as ap- 


conciseness he shows in ferreting out the weak- 


| 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
parent when he is “setting down his own views. are — 
= is almost frenetic in piling up his own sub- — _ psychological theory. The personality dente om 
stantiation. The reader is more overwhelmed istic of mobile business leaders, for example, are __ 


than convinced; more entangled, than forced to explained in terms of their need to be 4 a i 


7) ___ inescapable conclusions by steady logic and hard free from emotional involvements, either to 
a fact. Much of this comes, of course, from the persons, places or institutions. The ability to 
polemical character of Mills’ writing and ob- free oneself successfully from such involve- 
servations. Much of what he says, too, rings ‘ments appears to be related to earlier experi- _ 

_ true but is often pushed to a distant point. The ences of emotional departure from parental 

_ judgment to be made of Mills is never that figures plus a belief (deriving in many in- 
- what he says is true but unimportant, as can stances from the mother) in the possibility of ea 
1 be said for much of the reporting in the social _ shaping the world by one’s own individual ef- 
sciences; rather what he says is clearly = analysis, while suggestive, is sketchy 


x a portant but not unquestionably valid. The Power and incomplete. However, only part of the find- 
_ Elite is without question a reading experience | ings” have been presented in the book and it E. rs 
that should not be allowed to pass. To those — is to be hoped that a fuller report will be 

_ who believe that the Lonely Crowd is the final forthcoming, 222 
perspective of American social structure, Interwoven with the and analysis is 

d 4 Power Elite is strongly recommended as a pow- 4g philosophical view of the importance of social ih ‘ 

_ erful antidote. To those who have been too long mobility in making for industrial efficiency and — 

_ buried under picayune facts and research exer- social integration. In the closing words of the pe 

Mills should prove properly upsetting. book, for example, the authors become almost 

Mi Finally, to those whose appreciation for the : rhapsodical about the advantages of social mo- __ 

= consequences of social existence and com- bility in a competitive society. “The success hy 


mitment to the hard demands of scientific social — 4 story lived by these business leaders also ex- - ; 


a" have not waned, the Power Elite will 4 press and evoke the myth of human triumph. 
7 be both ‘stimulating and frustrating. = In them men triumph over fate; in then a _ 
Leonarp RetssMAN _changing, hopeful society, believing i in tomorrow 
Big Business in ‘America. By W. ment of tomorrow’s goals” (p. 234). The 
Warner and James C. ABEGcLEN. New York: of the psychological inquiry, however, point to ” a 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. PP. some of the pathological aspects of social mo- _ 


scious society. Mobile individuals, we are told, 
are “not men who know guilt” (. 82), “ 
tistical material in full in the same central characteristic is their enormous con- 
authors’ Occupational Mobility in American centration on their careers” (p. 97), “self-made — 
Business and Industry 1928-1952 (reviewed in "men owe no debts—to their fellows, their com- 
the Review, June, 1956, 384-385). This deals ‘munity, or their subordinates” (p. 195). Some 
with the origins, education, occupational and _ of the individuals whose “ private worlds” are 
ie mobility and marriages of 8,000 busi- _ reported upon in the book do not appear, - 
ness leaders. The summary of the general in- the reviewer at least, to possess the personality — 
uiry is well written and presented. It should attributes that | should commend them to a 2 
extremely useful for courses in American democratic society as the occupiers of “those 
ciety and social stratification. powerful positions where policies and ultimate 
‘The other half of the book ‘presents decisions are made... which affect all of 


4 
§ at is these interviews an attempt was made to in 
social stratification and | social mobility. Is it 
true, for example, that social mobility ne¢ neces- 
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In his “Debates with Historians” Geyl repub- 


Pe history is quickly spitted and slowly roasted, 
a albeit with considerable compassion and cer- 
tainly for the good of the profession. Geyl does 


mbeetoatur 
oynb SCALAPINO, and E. E. ScHATTSCHNEIDER. 


egration ai and efliciency will have been suited 
at too high a a price if & places ; in the Seats of ticular preconceptions. They all falsified history. 

_ For Ranke Geyl shows greater sympathy. He 

je their fellows, their community, or r their ‘sub- is depicted as noble in breadth, balance, matter- 


ordinates.” = - = ASHER TROPP factness disinterested 
and Political Science 

his place in the inferno. He is condemned 
with Historians. By PIETER Gevt. be _ for amoralism, passivism, for treating even 


Bi a ‘Philosophical Library, 1956. viii, 24 1 brutish forces as if they too were somehow, like — 


pp. $7.50. A all else, part of a divine plan and thus ennobled. 
Here is a book that is well worth an ev ved Ranke failed to see that impartiality might ae 
a “of any sociologist’s time. It makes clear, in a leave the way open for those who held nothing = 
pleasantly informal faskion but with a sacred and thus brought about the German 
of thrashing about, how one very important — _ catastrophe. In his picture of Ranke one senses 
modern historian and philosopher of history Geyl’s own despair at the basic impossibility 
looks upon the basic problems of his profes- the historian’s task. 
sion. Pieter Geyl does this by writing about § That, of course, the impossibility of ever 
historians—some of them several generations really comprehending history, is the leit- motif 
Tk —— dead—but he paints with a vigorous brush and _ of most of the essays. Geyl gets farthest away ; 
many sociologists are , if not tarred, at least from it when he buries himself momentarily in 
well spattered in the process. It is, of course, the details of Netherlands history and discusses _ 


the fundamental question of how effectively we ideas that came to him while he was young. But eS 
usually his positivistic flights are short. 


can | generalize’ about human affairs, past or 
- present, and the question of which factors domi- ae brings himself, even as he brings his _ 
> - historians, down to earth with a thump. He can ae 


~ nate in history, that provide the real focus of 
the book, always show that we are not entitled to 
Professor Gey] is hest known in ‘this counter, _ our generalizations with historical authority— — 
naturally, for “his pioneer work in chopping certainly not the high flying generalizations, 

Arnold Toynbee down to size. Other voices have 4nyway. For Geyl the human mind is too limited _ or 

subsequently been raised against the “Study of to embrace “the unfathomable and unruly past, sl 

History.” In recent years Toynbee’s preposter- _ and schemes for classifying and quantifying the 

ous distortions of hi storical fact have been — data are hopeless. Reality, for Geyl, is end- a i. 

catalogued and jpilloried by one expert after varied and not reducible. Systems, how- 
1 another. But it was Geyl’s polite and deadly Ver, and interpretations of history, which do — 

_ questions that raised the first widespread doubts not fully take that variety into account (and pes 
Toynbee’s choice and interpretation of Which of them can?) are reducible. In ‘ 
facts and thus dispersed the impressive smoke- _ with Historians” Geyl shows how it’s done 

lishes four essays dealing with Toynbee’s work. 
essays are now classics. They are also” 
of art and provide a first rate intellectual 


Modern Political Parties: : Approaches to 

parative Politics. Edited by SicmuNnD Nev- 

MANN. Contributors: Frepertck C, Barc- 

CARTER, ANDREW Gyorey, CHARLES AL 

‘ Micaup, SicmUND NEUMANN, E. 

OprENHEIM, DaNKwart A. Riistow, ROBERT 


spectacle. the reader watches, the great 


History is century prophet and interpreter of 


h 
_ But there are also other essays in the book. a Chicago: "The University of Chicago Press, 


2 In them we are led, in almost Dantean fashion, 
one level to another in 1956. mii, 46 460 PP. $7. 50, 


inferno, to look at the historians shackled there Non- members of the political science frater- 
each for his own special sins. We are shown = nity may not realize that the appearance of ie 
a considerable number, some in separate essays, textbook in comparative political parties is } 
others” in passing, and are told in greater e vent of considerable significance. In the tradi- 
lesser detail of their errors. They all—Macauley, _ tional teaching of political science in this ae 
Carlyle, Michelet, Pirenne, Randall, just basic course is one in American 
Toy nbee and Sorokin—saw only those facts and followed by courses in es administration, 
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ment and the organizational structure of the ~~ 


ally a course called “comparative government” Massachusetts eof Technology 


ernments. Clearly, this kind of curriculum in- The ‘New ‘Right. Edited by DANrIEL 


volves a minimum of attempts to generalize © Bert, New York: Criterion Books, 1955. 
Students of the American ‘political scene will 


be grateful to Daniel Bell for having brought i p 

together in this volume six essays by Hofstadter, ‘oe. 


about political behavior. By its emphasis <7 

the study of the unique case, it pushes political — a 
science in the direction of its historical rather — 

_ than of its sociological component. Recent years a 
i have seen a considerable revolt against this type 
of political science teaching. More and more 


_ teachers recognized the possibility of teaching a 


course in the institution of the political party, é ~ troductory chapter is more than a summary it 
h t obstacle has been lack of 8 
can case. T great obs h hat 
pretation of what in these essays is somewha ke 


Riesman, Glazer, Viereck, Parsons, and Lipset 
which had been published elsewhere (though in 
- some cases in a different version). His own in- 


adequate reading material. Neumann’s path- 
that obstacle. bey vaguely called “the radical right” "or McCar-— 


dae thyism.” This vagueness is in part due to the 
The chapters in this volume include one on very nature of the subject; ay yet ——— > 


Britain by Samuel Beer; The Common- V 
‘ iereck’s essay shows that it is possible to grasp _ 

overseas by Gwendolen Carter; French 

4 "parties by Charles Micaud; Belgium parties by the. quintessence of this movement more pre- a 
cisely by discarding cliché’s like “right,” “left” 


Felix Oppenheim ; Scandinavian Parties by and “authoritarian” "and instead isolating those 
ankwart Rustow; the Soviet Communist Party distinguish 


Comintern by Frederick Barghoorn; Satel- 

4 lite parties by Andrew Gyorgy; Japanese parties — 
Robert Scalapino; German parties by Sig- 

mund Neumann; and also happily a chapter 
a on U. S. parties by E. E. Schattschneider. There 
_ is, at the end, a short theoretical statement by — 


_ well as from true conservatism. 


“to endorse, is that these phenomena cannot be 
explained in terms of class interest or section- 
alism; instead a socio-psy chological explanation a 
is proposed which refers to “status’ ’ anxieties 


In a review as brief as this it is impossible the 
to discuss the high and low points of a collective 
volume of this type. Suffice it to say that the an and third generation immigrant elements in the 
general level is good. The authors know well a eal of social rising are thought to be the 

: % main carriers of this mov ement, together with : 


the countries of which they write, and have in arn 
_ most cases skillfully digested a large amount of S&S okier, once socially dominant elements | 
material into the sharply limited confines of a ther threatened by the 


, 4 
chapter. The material on the historical develop- ng extension of 


diffe t ll 
the disc underestimate the importance of more tangible 
(or party life) are often less good. interests. 


the analytic at the end Neumann 


the descriptive chapters not seem "preservation of status” (or prestige as I would 


he A 
g have been written with this analysis in The ditto 
and space prevents Neumann’s doing more than satus politics, which is the 


occasionally alluding to the earlier factual mate-— 
rial. This is perhaps not really a defect in the y 


first textbook on comparative political parties oy be- 
ie such a book could hardly be also a new Me th 

| analysis of parties. As Neumann him- 
oretica P im-  titudes and sentiments to specific social groups 
self suggests, other books: are called for to do remains hypothetical, sociologically sophisticated 
‘that job. The present volume permits the teach- to be sure, but still lacking the empirical evi- a 
ing of a generation of political scientists who dence which could be gained, for example, ~ ce a 
will begin to think i in a more systematic fashion — analysis of election results. In this” ; 

j because Of their possession of see more of S 


_ The main thesis, which all contributors seem ee | 


meaning American public administratior and who will there 4 
— 
lin 
is 
— : 


there- 


thinking. 


McCar- 
to the 


factor. 


uthors 


in “From Democracy to Nazism” (1945). of <3 
: However, on their own level of analysis and 2 Rupotr HEBerte 
within the confines of their hypotheses the Louisiana State University — 
There emerges a picture of “McCarthyist” 
‘mentality resembling i in a striking and frighten- Die Fakrungsschichton in Osterreich 
_ ing way the familiar one of the followers of BS gaa, (1804-1918) ; mit einem Ausblick — 
Adolf Hitler. But “Status” movements, as Lip- bis sum Jahre 1945. By NIKOLAUS VON 
set in particular tries to prove, arise in times  PRERADOV _ Wiesbaden: : Franz Steiner 
2 of prosperity while Nazism was a child of de- "Vesieg GMBH, 1950. ix, 240 PP. U. : 
 pression—and defeat. McCarthyism is, as Par- _ Stechert- t-Hafner, Inc. No = 


points out in part, a symptom of growing- indicated. tr: 


pains experienced by a society suddenly cast _ The author of this publication examines the : oF 
into the role of a leading world power. Whereas, | composition and fluctuation of leadership in : 
& Nazism was a desperate attempt to restore Ger- Austria, the Prussian Monarchy, and the Ger- st 
ee many to her lost position as a great power. The man Reich during the period of 1804 to 1913 | 
“situational” background of the two movements and, within smaller samples, up to the end of 
_ is thus quite _ different. However, as Lipset points W orld War II. For the purpose of his i inquiry, 3 
- out in his concluding essay, the set-backs suf-— the writer distinguishes between the following — 
- fered by U. S. post-war policy, especially in types of personnel: commoners, noblemen of 
_ Asia, lent themselves to exploitation by those recent pedigree, and aristocrats of old stock. — 
who created the image of an all-persuasive Using bred documentary material, he traces 
communist conspiracy (p. 218) and herein lies through comparative tables the rise of persons _ . 
a8 close analogy to Nazism. The major difference to defined roles of leaciership in diplomacy, ad- ae 
lies in the lack of a developed unifying ideology — ministration, the armed services, and parlia- — 
among the “new right.” Anti-communism alone representation at nine test dates. The 
was not sufficient to weld into an organized _ Material appears adequate to the inquiry and 2 
political movement the diverse elements which the results justify the method. 
23 ~ constitute the “radical right.” Lipset’s analysis — ‘The first conclusion which emerges from this 
of the various social sources of McCarthyism "comparative study concerns the contrasting roles 


chological analysis. That a " substantial rr in Prussia it is a limited number of pe Sel 
* came from (Catholic) German and Trish and, to some extent, regionally concentrated 
= groups who tended to “over-identify” ’ families whose names stay connected for cen- 
with Americanism is true, but it seems to ordi -turies with public offices, in Austria such recur- 
that the factors of Anglophobia and of a: -rences are rare. Few families succeed in assum- 


ment about the post-war fate of Germany should ing positions of leadership more than once or ; 
be accorded more importance. twice, and a surprisingly small proportion of 
ci It would take more than a brief review to do noblemen of old Austrian stock appears in con- | 
_ justice to these studies. Generally speaking they — nection with public positions of prominence. _ 
a fine example of sociological analy- Instead, the Hapsburg Monarchy periodically 
_ sis, they are well documented from primary and attracted aristocrats of foreign birth | and na- a 
‘secondary sources and the authors manage to tionality—Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Hun- 
_ dealing with a subject of this kind. They realize men. The Court was ‘able to assimilate sy = 

# that democracy can function only if all groups ‘a of these newcomers, but after one or two gen- 

_ “play the game” and that it was the Communist % erations they too adopted the pattern of com- Bay 
partyin our time and in this country—which Parative indifference to office which 
first refused to abide by the rules, The great 
danger lies in the possibly lasting changes which 
. anti-communist measures, if carried to extremes ib 
= under pressure from the “radical right,” might to the different aan with which commoners 2 

produce in the structure and functioning of | - made their way to prominence in the two coun- Be. 

American (Lipset on 219 and tries. Untitled Persons rose to key positions in 

both—slightly 1 more frequently in the Prussian 


maintain as much detachment as possible . garians, Poles, | Croats, Romanians, and Irish- a 


Therefore, the critics Stouffer’ ; opinion sur- civil service than in the Austrian —but while 


Lipset) might hav e stated that 4 in the Prussian s advances were slow 
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quite often took. the form of study of other ‘ great” societies is now 
ss Careers. _A number of tenant farmers’ and cor- underway among sociologists. This is highly — 
ei _ porals’ sons made the field marshal’s and cabinet desirable. For such data are sometimes more 
minister's rank without establishing a pattern complete on some aspects of society than the 
of successintheirlineage. on our primitive contemporaries. And also 
In his third conclusion from the genealogies these data are often useful for bringing out 
of leaders in both countries the author contrasts — = of the subtleties of social uniformity and | 
the rigid seclusion of the old Austrian aristoc- variation that are lacking in anthropological 
racy from the new with the frequency with studies. Comparative analysis of our own earlier 
_ which Junker families intermarried with suc- Ww estern history and of the “great” civilizations — 
cessful commoners and newly titled upstarts. _ can often be the more revealing because of their 
— It is in the light of these facts that von Prerado- resemblances in important respects to modern e 
vich explains the tenacious survival and con- society. Their religion, or their law, or their 
tinued influence of the Junker class in nearly all government, or their bureaucracies, for exam- 
; a walks of life and the political eclipse and social ple, sometimes have a cousinly relationship to 
| ue isolation of its Austrian counterpart. In an at- our own that has - great heuristic significance. 


- tempt to account for the different social charac- _ _ Since this is so, a book such as Feudalism in 
teristics of these two elites, the author suggests History would seem to be highly welcome. It. 
_ the hypothesis that the uprooting of the <- is a conscious attempt by a group of historians it 
trian nobility was a product of the early and and other scholarly - Specialists — to discover 
radical centralization of the Hapsburg “Mon- whether there is some uniformity in history and 
 archy and its religious corollary, the counter- F society that can be called “feudalism.” Toward a 
this end, the book contains a series of shorter 
While the material of this lucid is essays, and one book-length mono-— 
_ historical, its subject is by no means antiquarian. graph by Coulborn. The periods and societies 
- Sociologists, political scientists, and historians discussed are Mediaeval Europe, Japan, China, — 
should take cognizance of of this companies a _ Ancient Mesopotamia and Iran, Ancient Egypt, ia 
of elites. India, the Byzantine Empire, and Russia. Each 
ERNEST of the essays is written by a distinguished au- 
vd of Kansas as City thority i in his subject. | 
in ‘History. Edited by RusHTON adopted task, this book is disappointing. It has 
i CouLBoRN. With contributions by Joserx some serious shortcomings as an adventure in 
--«R. Srrayer, Epwin O. RetscHaver, Derk comparative and historical sociology. For one 
Boppe, Burr C. BRUNDAGE, WILLIAM F, thing, in their essay, “The Idea of Feudalism,” 
_Epcerton, DanieL THorNeR, Ernst H. Strayer and Coulborn define feudalism 
KanTorowicz, SZEFTEL, and RUSHTON narrowly, essentially in terms of political and 
Foreword by A. L. _land-tenure systems. Inevitably, each of the 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. essays has to move out from these two parts 
439 pp. $8.50. of society to deal with many other related parts, 
ths sociologist the of with the society as a whole. The model of = 
analysis provided in the definition is not 


the institutional: structure and cultural systems 
of different societies and different historical _ quate for such large purposes. Either a model : 


of analysis adequate for the description of all — 
periods is one of the logical and practical alter the inter-related parts of a society should have — 


l iment. om- — 
P have been restricted more closely to the discus- 
sible ways of discovering les of cussion of political and land-tenure systems. In 
; 
‘uniformity and social variation. In its early the event, the result is diffuseness and a lack 


period of development, and especially in its 
_ European branches, sociology often applied ‘the f senuinely comparative materials and analy- 


_ comparative method for this purpose both to © tion whether “f 
if eudalism” as defined existed in 
and to various “great,” if pre-industrial civiliza- aa ther it fits thei pe, ; A The a 
‘thon da in other parts of the world, such as China, ne it fits t analytic 1 s 
"Greece, Israel, Rome, and Egypt. en, however interesting, tend to be idiosyn- 
ge howeve er, sociology has tended to tak cratic rather than cumulative one with another. — 
Another shortcoming is that the historical es. 
a “logical ms of small, non-literate, contem. periods treated are too long and sometimes still 
‘porary societies. back to the too little known for satisfactory comparative 


sis, eral of the authors themselves ques- 
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an 
ried out on those historical periods | those and hereditary ‘societies have 
parts of society on which scholars have already successful in their claim to embody it. Hence _ 
accumulated satisfactory data the student of American culture might well 2 
afresh. analyze these societies and their origins for 
this book ro 4 greater understanding of this powerful moraliz- 


_ The near-failure o 
obscure the eagectance of its purpose. The ing tendency which displaces the doctrinaire- 
search for sociological uniformities through hating conservatism of the Federalists with the 


of comparative historical and societal 
data is a valuable complement to other methods — 


of sociological research. We can learn from 
uf this book where ' we can go astray in ae ewe 


1783-1900. By Evan Davies. Cam- 
_ bridge: Harvard ‘University Press, 1955 “xiv, 


This study recounts and ac- 


tions of veterans’ and hereditary organizations 


in America between 1865 and 1900. (The sub- 
title refers: to the period 1783- 1900, but the 


to a balanced picture of 
organizations reaches such heights as this: 


se “Somehow a person [the author] who has so 


relished the fish chowder and chocolate 


Pe) doughnuts of the local regent of a small Maine ~ 


i town, or has had a middle western state regent 
confide in him her difficulties in getting into 
her girdle for official receptions, can never really 
launch into an unqualified denunciation of the — 

‘ [D.A.R.].” Perhaps these experiences also ex- 


a, Plain the sane s penchant for burying discus- 
1 one sion of such critical factors as the reactionary 


ae to the massive immigration of the 
880’s in the development of patriotic societies 
(most of them originated at this time). This 
_ exemplifies the author’s own statement 
_ that “amassing a storehouse of factual material 
does not necessarily guarantee objectivity.” 


For along with that “storehouse” the reader i is 


treated to this conclusion (the final sentence 
& the book): “In their total effect patriotic — 
_ societies represent the variety—call it confu- 


type of compulsive creed that was their bete | 
_ noir, This book documents the contention that ES 


_ America lacks a conservative tradition ‘in the — 
Burkean s sense of that philosophy. 


Edited ‘by Howarp M. 
TEAF, Jr. and Peter G. Franck. The Hague: 
Jetherlands Universities Foundation for In- 
ternational Cooperation, 1955. 579 pp. U. eg 
distributor, Cornell University Press. 50. 


_ This volume is comprised of eleven ’ 
i by as many authors. Each is devoted to the 


history, operational structure, and problems in 


a organization and administration of a single pro- 
gram or project involving international ap- 


in technical assistance. Most of 


hands 


program land re- 
‘form in Taiwan, the industrial development ac- 
tivities of the Arabian- American Oil ‘Company — 
_ in Saudi Arabia, and the introduction of demo- — 
cratic employment practices in Japan. Four 
; other reports relate mainly to varied technologi- we 
_ cally innovative programs: e.g. agricultural ex- 
tension in Peru, mechanization of agriculture 
in Brazil, highways in Turkey, and a hookworm — 
campaign in Ceylon. One chapter is devoted to — i 
+ UN work relief program for Arab refugees. 
_ The remaining papers relate to community | de- 
iP velopment activities, one a rather diffuse sn 
can Friends Service Committee idea in India, 


the other a British supported, small but sub- 
stantial , Tesettlement experiment in Northern 


Generally the authors have given what ap- 


of study. Some doubt might arise regarding the 
analytical insight of the report on Peruvian 
extension work. The Friends’ project in India 


sion or richness—that is America. ee was a dubious inclusion unless one is concerned — 


This country is unique the 
deologizes its tradition as an “ism” : where else 
- anything comparable to Ame i 


with the Friends’ physical and mental activities 
_ toward finding a place i in which to settle and i 


a serve. For brilliance in ‘organizational analysis, 


honors go to Dr. Franck for his dissection of 


pear to be objective treatments of their objects — ak ae 


ecom- 

gy 

ndalso 

“got — 
ty and — 

lier 
| 
Gi —_s Patriotism on Parade: The Story of Veterans’ iii 
— 
| 
ae author’s image of the historian’s role leads him 
4 eschew analysis of the data in favor of merely across frontiers,” although one Britis! 
geporting them. But this commitment cannot United Nations schemes are sresented. Four of 
__account for the quality of interpretation which these papers deal with large scale organizational 
— 
f the — 
parts 
del of 
hos 

rative or Un-Americanism? At the same time an ex- 


OCIOLOGICAL -REVIE 
UN Techies! Assistance Mission to tended to regard themselves as i 
ghanistan. Edgar C. McCoy’s treatment of the British power. The latter class Frome a 
2 liquidation of labor bosses in Japan gives a - tionalist movement, but lacked sufficient con- 
=] ps? fine understanding of the interplay of ideologi- tact with the less educated youth and great 
_ cal, legal and vested interest forces. ss mass of tribal society to make it effective. Con- 
As historical analyses of programs, most of sequently, the revolt—which eventually came 
these reports are done on a high level of ob- in 1948—was almost as much against the in- 
jectivity and with some sensitivity to immedi- — tellectuals and the chiefs as against the British. 
ate impacts upon receiving countries. One may it wes organised the 
wonder at certain undiscussed secondary effects, 
as in the growth of a central power role for a is 
oil company in Saudi Arabia. Bf tke 


demonstrations, or insightful elaborations of disillusioned sections of Gold Coast society. 
principles, then this volume as a whole will be The British have retained residual power, but 
disappointing. editors have made no at- the C.P.P. now governs the country with the 
2 tempt to draw generalizations from these his- help of British senior civil servants. Se aden 
torically unique episodes, nor were the episodes The latter factors largely explain why 
selected to conform to any theoretic criteria. Nkrumah and his are using the struc- 
Beis No doubt much might be drawn from them, tures of parliamentary democracy as a means 
but even potential generalizing is restricted by of achieving their own ‘political objectives. 
( As the condensed character of the reports coupled — Rather than allow the new system to | break 
CA with the fact that they refer to very different down, the British have - sought to enhance 
a programs in very different milieus. Thus, though — | Nkrumah’ s efficiency in such a way as to make — 
report is excellently done, the ‘reader is it difficult for him to shift to an alternative 
- hard pressed to fine any common ground for an _ system, such as totalitarianism. The immediate _ 
abortive UN boondoggle with Arab refugees, a i task, put very briefly, seems to be that of in- 
ie Rockefeller Foundation hookworm campaign in creasing legal-rational procedures both at the 
_ Ceylon and a land reform program in Taiwan . centre and at the local level of government 
is under a joint Chinese-American commission. without unduly vitiating the traditional sou 


international aid projects rather than pie Apter considers this problem of 
p 


The editors have been concerned with range in of the latter. 


olitical institutional transfer within a Parsons- 
Levy frame of reference, treating the two sys- 
unique situations, most of the reports are excel- tems, traditional and secular, as models. He 
dent. No attempt toward an overall theoretic makes considerable use Weberian 


achieving comparebte data for scientific gen-— 


aS eralization. As a series of brief analyses of © 


structure is essayed, and the reader will find charisma, it being fundamental to his thesis that ee 

own attempts at conclusion -drawi ing a charisma developing out of a mass support to 
tenuous business. _ Nkrumah has been a major source for the sanc- 
RYAN tion publicly given to parliamentary structures, 


of _ and that cherisma has functional significance 
The Gold Coast in Transition. By Davin E. © His conclusion in this regard is that the transi- 
 Aprer. Princeton: Princeton University ‘Press, tion from traditionally-to charismatically-defined y 
1955. xiii, 355 pp. . $5. 00. norms has occurred for effective public opinion, 
ase of but the shift from charismatic to norms of 
= is is a a guard P secular rationality ona public level is only now 
conciliar organs of rule and self-government in 
a ciety basically tribal. Professor Apter takes — _ beginning. The analysis is too detailed for pres 
wilh: ent space, but it involves the author’s furthe 
P premise that traditional chieftaincy “represents 
examines the administrative hierarchy, sets o orientational which 
personal relationships, and religious sanctions charismatic authority has and 


upon, which the traditional organization 
founded. The British policy Rule its corollary that charisma has satisfied the 
same functional requisites as did traditional 


sought to conserve these institutions, whilst at 
the same time expanding their functions the in the past. 


a the educated elites on the Coast to 

take part in municipal government. As a result, 

the chiefs gained a prominence quite out of 

with their traditional limits, and both peculiar ol the Ashanti chief de- 
‘they and the new prestige group of intellectuals 
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qualities he might exhibit as a person, and al- | _ appeared.) A special word of appreciation seems 
though one may be prepared to concede Pro- _ due to the editors of the series for thus making 
ee fessor Apter’s claim that Nkrumah has become i. the trail blazing Indological studies of insuffi- — 
a sanctional source in and of himself, it does ciently: known Dutch students available to a 
not necessarily follow from ‘this that he has wider audience. Though the choice that has been 
g = also become the recipient of the same kind of | made of van Leur’s writings is on the e whole : 
attitude as the chief. Nkrumah’s popularity with a representative one, the present reviewer would 
a minded public might, indeed, a have preferred the more extensive essay on the _ 
be accounted for in quite a different way; by possibility of the eighteenth century as an we 
sae identifying him not with the chief but with the Indonesian historiographical category to the 
San Nkwankwaa. In other words, as suggested else- ets general and more confusing one included a 
d where (Garigue, Africa, V ol. XXIV, No. 3, _ in this volume on the study of the history of oe 
1954), for the first time since the abolition of the Indies. Moreover, during his years of serv- 
the latter indigenous check on — esse of — ice in colonial Indonesia just before the Second 
_ World War, van Leur did not fail to comment ~ 


status is similar to that of the look a as in various newspaper vertices 
head of the commoners. and in the progressive journal Kritiek 
; e _ However, these brief remarks do but poor Opbouw, made him something of an exception 
“ a" ‘pie to Professor Apter’s generally very com- to the general run of civil servants in the late 
ae petent handling of a highly complex situation. thirties. For an appreciation of van Leur’s 
Particularly commendable are his scrutiny of breadth of view, as well as because of their 
the ambiguous role of the chief under Indirect sociological importance, one also would have fi 
Rule, his well-balanced examination of the tra- welcomed in this volume a modest selection of 
ditional-secular relationship in government, and theseotherwritings, 
his commentary on contemporary Gold Coast — In retrospect many of van Leur’s views do - 
= politics. There are a few minor terminological not seem as novel and stimulating now as two 
= confusions, ‘family’ apparently standing for decades ago. The accelerating process of self 
‘lineage’ or ‘minimal lineage’ in some places. emancipation in Asia since then, along with 
_ There is also a good deal of very cumbersome methodological advances in the social sci nces, 3 


and inelegant phraseology. But these things do have taken the comparative radicalism out of | ga 
«Ret unduly detract from what is undoubtedly . one of van Leur’s principal theses, namely that 
valuable contribution to West African Asian historiography (and that of Indonesia in 
sociology. particular) has been too long in the grip of 
KENNETH Little _a European centered approach, thus distorting 


eee Trade and Society: ): Essays in Asian the consistent application of this new principle - 


“< Social and Economic History. By J. C. vAN : to, e.g., Indonesian history and sociology, can 
® Levur. The Hague: W. van Hoeve, Ltd., 1955. hardly have been said to have begun and van 


a xx, 465 pp. U. S. distributor, Institute of Leur’s pioneer formulations still require = 


Pacific Relations. $4.00. detailed analysis. His v valuable reinterpretation 


The Formation of ‘Federal Indonesia, , 1945—— of the Hinduization p process in early Indonesia, — 

1949. By A. ArTHur ScHILter. The Hague: 
a W. van Hoeve, Ltd., 1955. x, 472 pp. U. S. autochthonous culture patterns, and its attack ie, 
distributor, “Tnstitute_ of Pacific Relations. on such older theories of Hindu 

those of Krom, has become accepted in a 


with its emphasis on the enduring strength 


Pe: Se widening circle, but a bala b 
= gain a balance between il 
scholars not views of van Leur and Krom has not as yet been 
‘Dute jangauge will welcome P struck, and a systematic delimitation of Hindu _ 


he an- 
a _ cient Asian tra 8 P "yet been attempted either. Yet, there c 


34, 
_ nally submited as a Leyden dissertation in 19 _ little question that on more than one occasion 


ma a ilable, alon with 
and has now been de avail e ne van Leur overstated his case, and that in his 
eagerness to emphasize autochthonous cultural | 


“the first of a series of “Se. strengths he tended to underestimate, especially 

; "4 lected Studies on Indonesia by Dutch scholars.” cs in the case of Javanese development, the impact fe = 
second volume in this series, comprising of influences. Ww hile ‘it also cannot be 4 
selected writings of B. J. 0. Schrieke, has also 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
up ‘immensely promising new vistas, 
_ the same time he appears to have been little (eg., , those of ‘the Akademie fiir 7 Ui 
oa aware of the limitations of these classifications, schaft). Many of these studies se i 
= particularly in view of the immense variety of : oriented, interview schedules and questionnaires — 
; _ Asian cultures and their historic development. are much in evidence, and an empirical concern | ix ey 
It would seem therefore that the value of appears to be predominant. = 


van Leur’s work lies primarily in the formula- § The present publication is an industrial 
_ tion of new theoretical approaches to old prob- sociological research in six works of the Man- 
lems. But even so he remains one of the most 4 nesmann group in the Ruhr district. Incheded = 
ie and stimulating figures in the field of are two coal mines, two foundries, a tube-manu- 
Indological scholarship and his tragic and facturing works, and a processing factory. 
mature death at thirty-four (he perished in the questionnaire—prepared with assistance from 
DIVO, the German public opinion poll—was 


battle of the Java Sea during World War II) © 


+ 


is therefore felt all the more deeply. The pres- administered to 1176 employees; in addition, 
+ ent collection of translations of his work (which — f. 539 employees met in discussion groups. | The a 
generally successfully overcomes the author’s _ methods have a familiar ring to American 
_ extremely tortuous prose), is a deserved, if " readers. This volume is a report, explicitly em- pias 
belated, recognition of his lasting significance. pirical in nature, of the findings of this attitude ae 
_ Professor Schiller’s study, which falls primar- research. 
® in the field of government and public law, The data seem to cluster around seven major 
is only of secondary value to the sociologist. , _ variables entering into the Betriebsklima, the ue 4 
‘Its main purpose is to describe the evolution 4 ‘works atmosphere,” P a concept which is ad- 
ot federal principles of Indonesian government, _ mitted to be “ein wenig vag.” These factors — 
_ crystallizing i in the largely still-born federal Re- include: wages, job security, relations with fel- 
public « of the United States of Indonesia,  dis- low workers, attitude toward work, co-determi- a 
solved in 1950. Indonesia, despite the promi- - nation, welfare arrangements, “education and 
- nence of a levelling nationalistic temper, still information facilities. In this particular — z 
remains a nation of nations, a conglomeration of of “what’s on the worker’s mind” one factor — 
_ many ethnic groups and minorities each with emerges, as it did in Whiting Williams’ study — 
ist their own tempo of development and cultural of the same question over 30 years ago in this — , 
- traditions. Schiller’s valuable work is in the same region: that where existence is thin. 
Me —— dast analysis a survey of the consequences of margined, as it surely has been there in recent — 
this fact in administrative and judicial develop- "years, wages have a specific urgency which is : 
ment in Indonesia, especially in the Dutch much greater than in a broad-margined econ- 
eee ~ colonial period. Probably for sound reasons he omy such as the United States. Except for this 
® has been loath to draw the future implications marked concern, the empirical data of this in- _ 
determine the validity of the past experi-— vestigation parallel work-place findings in 
- ences in federalism; that these exist, however, _- United States, and they are well displayed in — 
receives further confirmation from a large number of graphic Schaubilder ~§ 
x his book. The present Indonesian government A abellen. The questionnaire is reproduced in the - is 


way, 


is confronted with great problems in the de- appendix. MEADOWS 
velopment of local government. In this connec- of! 
Me “tion chapter 3 of Schiller’s study would seem 
to be an admirable summary and of Industrial Conflict. Ross 
future planners. Justus M. VAN DER New York: John Wiley and Sons 


_ Lake Serene,Washington Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1956. Rew. 


 tersuchung aus dem Ruhrgebiet. Frankfurter — teal he long tedious process of writing a book 


st certain to modify the author’s view of 
Beitrage zur 5. subject. If he is fortunate, he may be able 


to revise his original plan to match his new ia 
perspective. This is seldom easy, and sometimes 
it can not be done at all without starting again. 
in industrial ‘relations in postwar 3 Professor Stagner sets out to explain indus- 
- trial conflict in psychological terms. He is by ?? 
ily in three kinds of problems: empirical map- _means blind to other levels of analysis, and 
aL ping of group activity in industry and commu- _ stresses the usefulness of sociological and eco-— 


« 
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Arbeit. 
studies 


dition, 
s. The 
lerican 


bigger share of economic rewards for labor” 


a individual psychology ‘Provide | the most use- for here is a scholar who is learned, wise, oma 
In this book = author’ s atten- 


phenomena of industrial conflict ‘and @ industrial 
cooperation grow out of the needs of individual 
human beings.” Halfway through, he has brings a distinct sense of social dynamics and 
changed his mind, 7 a problem of indus- freedom from doctrinal cant concerning the 


trial conflict—like our other group ten- impact of technical and 


he writes on page 11, 


engineer, psychologist, and sociologist. He + 


a sions—cannot be resolved simply by dealing onthe laborforce. 


F. with the component individuals who experience The “Human Factor, ” which is the title of — 
: fae conflict. . The techniques of psychology = | Part One, is really the theme of all three in 
‘i “less appropriate. than are those of economics, and 18 Chapters. Taylor’s is the most conspicu-_ 
a sociology, and political science, when we seek ous ghost that walks these pages, although other, 7 a 
to deal with such problems” | p. _ 284). daggers and not always lesser, spirits lurk about. Viewed _ 
a This indecision mars an otherwise excellent — in this way, the book is an extended essay on *Y 
_ the gradual development of psychological and — 
early sections of the ‘en are each centered sociological perspectives on the relation of the 
around a psychological concept or a system of industrial worker to his job. This alone would 
concepts. These are first explained very thor- E make Friedmann’s study important. However, 
_ oughly without specific reference to industrial a secondary but perhaps more significant — 
matters, _although industrial examples are used we is also developed; the changing character of in- 
wherever possible. Only when the concept dustrial technology and its implications for 
been fully explored is it applied to industrial € relation of the man to the machine. Now the 
conflict. The major concepts handled in this  conemmsent but usually not “correlative. ckange oe 
fashion are Perception, Motivation, Frustration in the actual circumstances of work anc in 
and Aggression. As we proceed, however, we theories of fatigue, e, monotony, motiv ation, 
A move into areas which have less and less to do P morale, etc. esearch ies 
ith individual psychology. A chapter on Groups findings, excessive and generali- 
~~ Group Behavior draws heavily on group ations, and the neglect of temporal or seq en- : 
dynamics and industrial sociology. The discus- - tial principles. Friedmann seems to me not to 
1 sion of leadership emphasizes the structural ele- interrelate adequately his two themes. Tay or’s 7 
2 ments of organization. Succeeding chapters naive ideas may have better fitted pigiron 
tactics, ‘the accommodation process, the strike, ¥ the latest ideas in “human relations” poli ies 
and labor-management cooperation. All of these well ‘fall flat with illiter iterate immig: int 
topics suffer because the empirical studies are workers, 
a _ presented piecemeal without a consistent frame- oa further critical note must be sounded. For — 
a4 wake The psychological approach has been re- my taste, Friedmann is not sufficiently sociclogi- 
duced to an intermittent concern with personal- cal, particularly with reference to the social 
ity types. A final chapter on Industrial Peace , of organization as distinct from the 
permits the re-appearance of the variables whose relation of the individual to his job. Moreov er, A 
acquaintance we made earlier, but the discus- automation means, among other things, a ‘ade 
sion leans creased direct relation of the individual to the 
are y anc’ flow of materials, and a relative if not absolute 


ucceeded in getting a 
Tange, unions have not s 8 a increase of technical and managerial personnel. — 


A prominent and growing proportion of that 
etn b personnel will be concerned with social engineer- 


found in its coverage of a great number of (manipulation). Veblen’s engineers have had 
empirical studies. THEODORE their day. Their successors will be experts in 

; ‘munications. It is not clear that this is an 


- cover _ institutions, management tactics, union than button- pushing and dial-gazing, and 


HAROLD SHEPPARD. Glencoe; The Free trade, partly because it is a relatively ac- 


Press, 1955. 436 pp. $6.00, ‘cessible. language in view of many cognates, 


The first. (or any exposure partly because we go through the ritual of re- 
"Friedmann nann’s work is immediately impressive, a ‘ of French for 
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doctoral candidates. The present translation the extent to which they delegate to their 
I believe, fully justified by the large num- assistants. | 7 
ber of technical terms from a variety of fields a The monograph on Patterns of Administra- 
(including mechanical engineering) to which we tive Performance (No. 81) reports four em- 
are not commonly exposed. The translation me pirical studies using some of the instruments tA 
self is excellent. I have one niggling exception. described in the methods monograph. The ae 
We do not learn here about Jndustrial Society “Factorial Study of Administrative Perform- “Ai 
as such. Why not Men and Machines as a_ ance” by Stogdill, Robert J. Wherry, and Wil- — : 
briefer but approximate translation of Prob- ‘tam E. Jaynes comprises almost half of the i 
Bee Humains du Machinisme Industriel? vee second monograph. Obtaining descriptive meas- 
Wipert E. Moore on a sample of 470 officers from 47 different 
Princeton University Navy organizations, the three authors did 
‘a Stephenson “Q” type factor analysis of 120 
in the ‘Study 0 Lead- approach to the reference factors. This mam-_ 
ie and Patterns of Administrative Per- moth undertaking resulted in 8 factors, rotated ; 
formance. By Ratpx M. CARROLL for orthogonality and meaningfulness, with the 
Smartze, and Associates. Ohio Studies in following identifications: Factor I. Public 
Personnel. Research Monographs Numbers lations Representatives; Factor II. Professional 
and 81. Consultants; Factor Til. Administra- — 
= 


% - 


3 


‘4 


j 


"These are thie initial two rectors or Decision Factor 


This endeavor to describe the entire gamut — 


J 
Were initiated in 1945 by Ohio’s Personnel Re- of administrative behavior is impressive, but it __ 


ing the Ohio State Leadership Studies which 
search Board. ~The project was heavily sup- 


227 ported by the Office of Naval Research, and 


these earlier reports reflect its extensive field” 
work in Navy organizations. Although 
_ project included sociologists and economists on 


will disappoint many sociologists who want un- — 
derstanding of the social mechanisms s underly- 
ing administrative behavi r, Stogdill 
and Shartle did not set out. eae how 


various performance patterns result i in different 
types of outcomes, nor to evaluate the effective- _ 
graphs is clearly that of the psychologist, in- ys ness of leadership. These men have taken or 


_ tensively _ interested in the measurement of ously the finding that leadership seems to a 


The monograph on methods an interaction between personal characteristics 


= and social situation. In this monograph they 
hag: dev to are attempting to describe leadership perform- 
em. Besides Providing ance in such operational terms that the occur- 


forms and manuals, the report gives reliabilities — rence of such behavior may be seen as related — 


and validities for a number of the seven basic | yer 
methods developed. Although the levels of reli- 


But are m 
ability and validity of the instruments are not 


be fruitful in an eventual pursuit of the un- 
in time-tested per- derlying processes? Are we going to be able to 
sonnel instruments, 


a sufficient number of the combine the working sociometry measures, the — 


_ test-retest correlations and split-half reliabilities com li 
ty-auth - 
are in the .70’s and .80’s to justify optimism § responsibility-authority-delegation scales, and so 


° on, into meaningful, predictive models? Offhand, © 
with regard to their eventual usefulness. | __‘-T think not. Even the results of the factor analy-_ 
The various chapters in the monograph on — 


_ ses seem anchored too closely to the way occu- — 
methods are filled with intriguing previews of f _ 


-pations are structured in today’s organizations 
_ what is to come in the succeeding monographs. because of administrative traditions and the + 


For example, the ranking-rating scales of effec- military culture in which the studies are im- 
tiveness of units of organizations are demon-  bedded—to give us tools to penetrate very far 
strated to show more promise as criterion meas- 7: into administrative leadership process. But who 
ures than do ratings of individual leadership. am I to say—for until we walk, can we run? 
78 take the fascinating finding that individuals These monumental studies may be clearing the 
ye; can make considerably more accurate judgments: way so that the more process-minded scholars = 4 
of their own responsibility levels (when com- can have easier 4 
pared with either subordinates or superiors) GUETZzKOW 
than they can Carnegie Institute of 


its Staff, _ the orientation of these two mono- 
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Behavior in a Selling Group: A Case of the is placed 
Interpersonal Relations in a Department on producing changes in evaluations, sentiments, 
Store. By Grorce F. F. Lomparp. Boston: understandings, and values, with little analysis 
a Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- — ; of the changes in interaction patterns and social 
= ness Administration, ‘tien 259 pp. $4.00. or organization necessary to . modify these. To this 3 
=a This is an admirable study of the behavior extent then, it seems that Lombard was not % 
_ sufficiently cognizant of the fact that he a By 
facing a problem, how to produce change, com- 
ms mon to all applied social sciences, and from 
_ which much might have been learned. It might © 
have been fruitful had he noted the alternative 


of sales girls in a _ department store, rich in | de- 
tailed and often quantitative empirical: data, 
parsimonious and unpretentious in conceptuali- 
_ gation and, therefore, the kind of case study to 
_ which serious students of organizational behavior 


d Wil- 
of the 

meas- 
ifferent 


did a RF - will recurrently return and reflect upon. They - solutions other efforts at applied sociology have 
of 120 —_— will see some significances in it which are not , ae es this common problem, and had ~ 
erative always explicitly formulated by the author, but he 
— these are intellectual windfalls to be appreci- Justi ably divergent from them. 
otated = = $f ated rather than deplored. For like all good The study is particularly valuable because it 

7 @=€8©—case studies it provides sufficient data to allow — provides further data relevant to certain -gen-— 

for multiple -conceptualizations, thus allowing problems on the frontiers of sociological 
ssional — its material to be coordinated to the needs of analysis and which constrains the reexamina- 
nistra- varioustheories. of certain theoretical lacunae. For example, 
Factor ‘study views the behavior of the sales it indicates that the girls’ interaction patterns 
in the system- bounded context of their 7¢ shaped by their spatial locations and that 
.D- interactions with store executives and customers, they valued a stabie work location. This is a 
VIII. noting their mutual expectations and behavioral -commonplace observation recurrently found in 
‘oPawny — orientations. Unlike other strategies of study, most recent industrial studies but which, to this _ a 


the peculiar genius of the case study is to go _ day, remains theoretically unassimilated. To the _ 
present, sociologists have commonly neglected 


7 be ond — data derivable from questionnaires 
® significance of ecological variables for analy-— is 


alone. It need not focus solely on sentiments, a 
beliefs, or attitudes, but may also directly ob- sis on the most generalized social system level, 


. behavior; it thereby provides an inde- tending to confine these largely to con 


pendent basis for estimating the degree to which °F societal levels. As the work of Erving Goff 


erent behavior actually conforms to. expectations. man and Ray Mack documents, however, eco- 
ttive- notes, for example, that managerial ogical considerations are of importance in shap- 
F personnel expect sa sales girls to move all over img any pattern of interaction and they need 
their department, to sell merchandise available to be systematically considered in the analysis 
istics 7 a different counters rather than only at one e, of any group. So far, however, researchers per- — 


sist in ignoring the generalized significance of _ 
even their own data, while ecologists have failed — : 
to develop the full potency of their own theo- ee 
retical orientations and have neglected to formu- 
late ecological concepts adequate for the study 
of groups smaller than reps ay Most par- 

ticularly, what seems te e needed at this time 


and to talk with customers rather than among 
themselves. He is able to observe, however, that 

_ their behavior diverges from these managerial 
expectations: many of them hardly ever leave 
ag the square at which they worked, , preferring to 
concentrate on selling merchandise with which 
_ they were most familiar, and to talk with each — 
other as well as, and sometimes instead of, their 


Lombard’s analysis leads to the identification “parts” the fields in which 
of the informal code of the sales girls. The im- diverse groups operate. 
plicit model here seems to be that of the West- _‘It is also noteworthy that Lombard reverts q 
ern Electric Study with its similar identification — to an evolutionary model in attempting to ac- ae 
of the " operatives’ informal code. Although he Count for the diversification of behavior pat- 

- considers the contribution which this code makes ‘. _ terns among the sales girls. He does not, how- : 

to the store’s social system, formal and informal, ¢Ver, fully develop this model, nor does he gy 
placed by Lombard on the | align it with the cognate, but not identical, — 

* There also — _ functional model. This study is only one among 
seems to be a tendency to focus most fully on a number of welcome indications that sociology 
the cultural or normative rather than on the _ is shortly to experience a full-scale restoration — 

*- structures involved, as the concern with of evolutionary formulations. ‘The hibernation 


“codes” suggests. of evolutionism is about to end and 
. 


“personal” functions of the code. 
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Satlonery model had been better explored, Lom- — ee activity and marital success need to 
hig could not have escaped asking how the be re-examined. Peterson’s chapter makes an 


state of the environing economy affected be- interesting and useful breakdown of Christian 


za aan havior within the sales girls’ own social system. groups according to ideological differences, while 


For example, the data collection for this study . unfortunately lumping together all Jewish varie- 

% took place about 1940. At that time the mapa ties into one which he describes as “rational,” r 

ot, of the depression were still impinging upon em- “democratic,” “this worldly,” and not “ascetic.’ 
1a ployees either in the form of contracted market — _ The book is interestingly written, replete with > a 
y _ opportunities or in still-vivid memories of re- . sketches from pertinent case histories. An i ey 
cent deprivations. Yet this is almost wholly ‘ teresting innovation is the inclusion, at the end 
=’ This is a good study, as much for of each chapter in most of the first half of the — 
the questions it evokes as for the answers and . book, of an outline for self-analysis. The idea a 
data it provides; as such, it is like ev every other is suggestive, but the actual outlines | somehow ~ : 
piece of research. - fall short of the promise the pe has. so, 


oie: on the mechanics of putting this book together. — 

] 

- Raucaton jer Marriage. By Jame AMES A. Pere I doubt if the following instances are all that 


New York: Charles Scribner’s b d, 
1956. xxii 429 pp. can be foun: for I do not profess to have made 
anything but the most perfunctory checks. 


Aa the title indicates, this book is primarily table on page 141 is credited to Hollingshead’s: 
intended as a text for courses of a practical, Jmtown’s Youth, 623,” nearly 150 pages 
_ “marriage-preparation”. nature rather than for beyond the back cover of that book! The table _ 
t courses of the more strictly sociological sort. actua!!y turns out to have been drawn from a ms 
As is usual with books for this purpose, the Boos article on ages of spouses in New Haven. g 
book at hand is rather short on historical, in- The tables on page 329 are interchanged and 
_ stitutional and cross-cultural perspective on the thus do not match re eferences to them in the — 
_ family, and, ignoring almost completely the = text. The table on page 339 has column head- 
ie symbolic interactionist viewpoint in its section ings which are inconsistent with the title of 
on factors in marital choice and the table, thus making the contents almost un- 


Te scrutiny and discussion for two colleagues and © 
- specting canons ways of avoiding pitfalls. myself to assure us that we knew what the 
_ While considerable use is made of results of aythor meant; is it unreasonable to suppose — 
research, particularly research that sophomores might require even more?) 
ie _ has inquired into correlates of success and fail- oe In the middle of that delightful modern ei 
ure in marriage, like most marriage manuals Thurber 2 and White which parodies books 
this book is eclectic, with materials also drawn on sex, Js Sex Necessary? there is a map with - : 
from psychology, psychiatry and | marriage coun- _ this explanatory text: “It is customary to illus- 
selling experiences. ee 2 trate sexology chapters with a cross section of — 
_ Just over half of the book i is devoted to mat- the human body. The authors have chosen to 
a. related to aspects of the life trajectory substitute in its place a chart of the North — 
prior to marriage. The remainder, called “The ¥ Atlantic, showing airplane routes. The authors | 
> deals with fac- realize that this will be of no help to the sex _ 
tors making for marital cohesion. The most novice, but neither is a cross section of the — 
conspicuous aspect of the content isa negative human body.” This remark becomes especially 
i one: near absence of material dealing with — pertinent to the book at hand, for the latter 
family interaction involving children in this has, in its middle, not one but three plates 
latter part showing cross sections of the body, in 


chapter on ges Religious To- 


to conservative and orthodox religious groups. o or going. 
aeons the data of Burgess and Cottrell, and 
Locke and others on the relation between of 4 


- 


q 

7 
the marital adjustment of the is north, whereas i in the present case 
agnostics is superior to that of those belonging the novice cannot tell whether the baby is com- _ = 
¢ 


¢ 
Bi: 
gts 
= 
“ov 
| th 
tm 
_ of giving birth. Unfortunately the p 
somehow got interposed so that the captions 


idwest and Its Children: The Psychological their social cultural “habitats’ Finally, 


Ecology of an American Town. By RocER G. _ some incomprehensible statements are made — 
BarKER and HerBert F. Wricut. Evanston, when the authors return from “psychological 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1955. space” to ‘behavior settings’ somewhat familiar — 


532 pp. $7.5 to sociologists. To wit, in the second introduc- 
tory paragraph to their summary chapter they 


Thi 
ae is the definitive : report of seven years 
research into the psychological ecology of state: “Since its founding almost 100 years 
nidwestern town with 721 inhabitants. Classi- — before, it (Midwest) had not been directly in- eee 
history field : studies provided the Auenced by cultural forces from outside the 
model the authors report they followed: * but country.” “Midwest was highly literate and had 
mst of the concepts actually used are borrowed - advanced level of technological development; : 
from Kurt Lewin. Their stated objectives live a ‘modern’ 
to chart the frequency, and degree of occur- of the town” rer 
rence, of basic psychological phenomena—de- wheat belt community not 
privation, hostility, rewards, punishments enced” by historical, cultural, and social forces” 
—under actually observed natural conditions. that have transformed the world in 
perimental laboratory for their expedition into authors o set 
unfamiliar terrain of the human community, forth “upon their journey of “psychological ~ 
ng a heavy burden of intra-professional -ploration without a glance at maps, blazed 
_ chauvinism, They report they wanted “to make ‘ails, or guides who know something of the 
a purely psychological approach” to the study climate, terrain, flora and fauna, of cultural 
of “human behavior in its natural psy ychological social * 
“habitat” (p. 3). Therefore, they deliberately ‘psychological eco 
ignored ‘wnt social anthropologists and sociolo- eir report may reward a diligent 
- gists have learned about human behavior in a | sociologist with some new insights into the 
communal setting, and the methods they have “foreign hull” of “psychological habitats,” but 
G developed for studying it. The decision to “go he will have to apply himself to the task of a 
it alone” forced them to develop their own doing much of the Few 
conceptions of what they were observing, and readers will take the time, and fewer are 
Children is given over to methodological notes, | Wright: will attempt to articulate “psychologi- 
definitions, enumerations, tables, charts, maps cal habitats” with social and cultural “habitats. 
nee and diagrams. This is to be expected in a re- * _ Then, we may have a more adequate under- 
h 
without their purpose or connection with the are fitted together, a coherent ecology of = 


data being adequately explained. In Chapter IV, man behavior will emerge. 


“The Behavior Setting Survey: Results,” for — 
example, there is a list of 585 items stretching Yate ones ® 
over 20 pages. This list is introduced with the 


cryptic comment “ ‘On Base Map, Figure 4. 33, 
_ the varieties of settings are numbered and can ‘Catholic. Protestant in America. 
be identified in the catalogue” _(p. 156). Base Joun J. Kane. Chicago: Regnery, 1955. ix, 


4.33, printed on page 153, is a series pp. $3.50. 


shaded, atc ci ta Kane is a Catholic and a professions — 
a legend. ‘The chapter ends after ‘item on sociologist. He was trained at a nonsectarian 
ait “High- “School Biology Class Field Trip (S; GM, _ university (Pennsylvania), but now teaches at 
— # TH) 16” on the bottom of page 176, without 4 Catholic university (Notre Dame). For some 4 1a 
a word of comment. reviewer was years he was a regional director for the National 
dangling in “psychological space” at this point, “Conference of Christians and Jews. With 


’ = Thousands of of man hours of professional time — background, he seems well ¢ equipped to give 
have gone into this study, and from internal reasonably. objective and dispassionate accoun 


one judges the field work was -care- of Protestant- -Catholic relations. To this re- 
fully done, but the book is unfinished, as the viewer, it seems that Dr. Kane has succeeded — 
__ preceding example indicates. Moreover, the data rather well. He recognizes very explicitly that 
ss by the methods of “psychological — there are faults on both sides. He avoids emo- 

i ecology” are not articulated with the ‘ ‘psycho- tional language and tries to document his facts. 

= habitats” where the community’s in- However, a non-Catholic reviewer might com- a 

_ habitants behave. Neither are the behaviors plain, not unjustly, that a good deal more space _ 

observed i in the’ “psychological ha habitats” relate devoted to ways of of Protestants: that 
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Catholics than to the ways of | Catholics ence on intergroup relations. Participants 
“4 that irritate Protestants. ¢luded “scholars and experts in race relations 
The book touches on all the oiteaed phases so chosen as to bring together the best theoreti- 
= subject. A couple of chapters give the cal knowledge in the field . . . to pool the 
pr background. One chapter is a criti- - essential concrete data and analyses of race 
_ cism of the liberals for being less active in com- relations in different areas, as well as to evolve 
bating anti-Catholicism than in combating a conceptual framework for subsequent stud- 
anti- -Semitism or anti-Negro propaganda. Eight ies.” This book, written by a member “of the 
chapters, about two-thirds of the book, deal conference, is : a personal summary of “many — 
With specific areas of Protestant-Catholic ten- of the discussions and parts of the conference ie 4 
ror 
sion, such as the school question, the Church in "papers. 
politics, Catholicism and authoritarianism, and is manifestly no easy task to 
_ specific Catholic dogmas as irritants to Protes- in one hundred fifty pages the results of a 
tants. A final chapter discusses the resolution conference of several weeks? duration. This 
_of Protestant-Catholic conflicts. author writes well and interestingly, and ap- 
_ From the purely sociological standpoint, prob- parently has done as good a job of reporting — 
_ ably the most interesting feature of Dr. Kane ’s as could be expected. What we have here, then, 4 
book is his thesis that Catholics constitute -_— something better than a printed cogerl 


_ minority group in the United States and that However, one who reads the newspapers and 
therefore anti-Catholic tensions should be - is moderately familiar with the sociological and 
plained by the familiar sociological principles anthropological lit literature will find little that is 
that apply to majority-minority relationships. new in this book. 
of his most telling criticisms are directed The ‘conference at the “outset, we are told, 


7 ree against the liberals for their failure to realize got into a discussion as to the meaning of the 
he: _ that anti-Catholic prejudice is basically similar word “ race,” with the result that most of those _ 
ia its nature to prejudice against Negroes and present rejected the “harrow concept of race 
Jews. However, this blindness is not limited to’ a biological term.” There followed reports 
ae, wt liberals. Catholics themselves often fail to rec on racial problems in various corners of the 
2) “, ognize their minority-group status, and their world. No doubt these had considerable merit, ‘ee: 
: 14 lack of insight complicates the problem. ae but the summaries given here are too brief to : 
In the long run, Dr. Kane contends, Ameri- add anything to one’s general knowledge. For Be 
cans will have to choose among three possibili- instance, in eight pages the American Negro is 
_ a ties in their treatment of minority groups. One = taken from his arrival in 1619 down to _ 
is the old melting-pot idea. All ethnic and reli- : present, with the conclusion that “the direction 
gious minorities are to be forced into the same _ of change is the enlargement of freedom.” 
—" ‘of standardized beliefs and behav <= The Chinese overseas receive one page, Israel = 
_ The second possibility is to continue the pres- eleven lines, and Turkey nearly a  — 
ent situation in which minorities are permitted The dynamic character of race relations 
to retain their own peculiar characteristics— seems to have received great attention, and 
but at a price. The price, of course, is the _ this thought is emphasized throughout the book. __ 
ore of a varying amount of socio-eco- There was much discussion of the sacs 


ey discrimination. The third possibility is political, demographic, and technological factors 
a sort of cultural pluralism “in which minorities — is that affect racial situations. Conspicuous among a 
are rrr and encouraged to retain their the concepts employed _were “new people,” a 
distinctive values and behaviors and at the “elites,” and “frontiers,” although the ‘aa 
same time to participate actively and says, little attention was _paid 
~ niously with all other elements in the larger — 
_ society.” Dr. Kane makes no secret of the fact ~ such.” Sie ‘of those present worked eagerly — 
that this third possibility represents his ideal. for a formal conference resolution denying the 
_ His His calm and ironic book will perhaps contribut _ validity of the view that race and culture have 
to its attainment. any necessary connection. Some hoped that an 
PAUL Hanty FurFey “action” organization would result from the con- 
The Catholic Uniz versity of America erence, but the majority were concerned chiefly _ 
og with the encouragement of further research, 
_ Race ‘Issues on the Worid ane. A report on through their efforts there the Sdentife Stu the In- 


Perspective, Honolulu, 1958, By 
ANT. Honolulu: 


waeen make one > stop and wonder. “There is an in- 
at stinctive urge to” preserve one’s" status 


a 
holdings” | (p. 13). “In South ‘Africa: the 


3 
: 
| 
— 
lt: 
— 
iim 
# the summer of 1954 there was hel 


tiveforces, 
4 - From a standpoint of its quality this book — 


net ‘know. it, this it “At other points it is hard to be- 
_ fectly clear that race problems are (1) universal, lieve that it is the same person talking. Part I, E 
and (3) “The Problem of Prejudice” is, in overview, Ab 
_ BREwron ‘Berry mediocre; Part II, “A Progiam for Action,” 
7. is among the better essays of this genre. This 
pethaps best be understood 


Because numerous studies of prejudice i in chil sd scholars believed that a discussion of social 
problems in terms of moral and human values 
‘the inp is a t was outside the competence of the social sci- 
science. Actua it is more ences. Today, however, there is general recogni- 
(though, in a finer sense, less than) a summary 
of what science says about prejudice in children. y tion that it is impossible to exclude moral _ i 
Ze; science says about pre} _ judgement and human considerations from re- 
It is a call to action of the order of Lillian : 
Smith's Now ie the Time. It is uot as good a _ search in social science. The exclusion of such 
8 considerations is a sign not of real objectivity, 


_ book as Lillian Smith’s because, although Lillian 5 t of a subjective incompleteness” (p. 37). 


dre 


a Smith appears to know relatively little about The following is perhaps even more revealing: : 
the phenomenon of prejudice in the scientific The social sciences must recognize that one 
sense, she knows what her values are 
4 of the'r major goals involves a search for de- 
_ neither she nor her readers are likely to mis- scription and verification of moral laws” ©. 
take them for other than what they are. Clark, 


on the other hand, apparently knows a great 
¥ 


more about the subject of prejudice tha 
Lillian Smith but neither Clark nor his reade wien 
can be sure whether what he presents is what 
he “knows” qua social scientist or whether what 


he writes he “knows” as an actionist, in which — 
case “knows” takes on the additional a nal Law. Cy HERMANN MannueEtm. London: ae 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1955. x, 


book is two ne $09 PP. 5S. 5. distributor, Grove Press. $5.75. 

presenting findings of studies of prejudice is made up of a compilation of 
children and the other a discussion of what — number of writings spanning a period of twenty — Baits! 
various social agencies can possibly do about years by an English (he some- 

the matter. This leads the reader to expect facts — 

in the first part and valuations in the second. ociological criminologist’ who i ve 

Not so. Fact and valuation ca n to American readers. With few 

intermixed. This is the most serious shortcom- the writings have previously been pub- 
_ of the book. Following are a few — lished in professional journals or in reports of 

- of this kind of confusion and its results: “. . . private and public organizations interested in 

. economic, and social preju- the fields of criminology and corrections. Many 

them were originally given as lectures, but 
pad societies” (p. 5) and on the the preface states that in published form ‘they 
4 next page we are told that “Racial prejudices are “enlarged versions.” The preface further 

are indications of a discurbed and potentially states that “the material has throughout been eis 
unstable society” (p. 6). Sociologists know and | brought up to date by adding brief 
_ better. There are all kinds of societies in which introductory or concluding remarks and further ‘a 
prejudices and discriminations are a very im- references to recent legislation, literature, an and 
4 portant part of the normative fabric of the other subsequent developments.” Actually, how-_ Ls 


‘Society and constitute important bulwarks of so revision "appears, on the whole, to ~ ad 


Group Problems: in Crime ont 
And Other Studies in Criminology and Crimi- — 


ats ae ee of whites to Bantus is 1 to 32” (p. 32). “Some cial integration and <tabilitv We would agree of Ye ae 
eoreti- dian, may be virtually annihilated. Othe 
ol the such as the Australian aborigine, may p 
f race through a phase . . . almost to extinction, th | 
evolve respond to the challenge, increase in numbe 
‘may 
orting ™ Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955. as regards the place of “moral judgement” in 
gram, 
told, 
race 
Frank R. Weste& 
ction 
sel — 
d to q ne 
zerly — 
that g 
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been quite limited. . For example, the earliest _ Economic Needs of Older People. With Policy 
b article reproduced in the book is one entitled 2 Recommendations of the Committee on — 
and His Place in Modern Crimi- nomic Meads of Older People. By Joun 
revision was regarded as necesary to bring this York: “Twentieth Century ‘Fund, 1956. 
article up-to-date, it apparently did not include «xvii, 533 PP. 50. 
reference to some of the most monumental and | 
hotly-debated work done since 1936 in the 0 
so-called crimino-biological field. No mention — 
_ is made of the work of Sheldon, Hooton, and 
other constitutionalists. An account of the im- | 
pact of their work on followers of Bape, 


This book | giv es a comprehensive picture of 
the many programs, both public and private, 
which seek to meet the economic needs of the ft 
aged. Its purpose is “to assemble available data, ; 
not to originate | data.” It thus contributes no 
new field data but dene | a good job of correlating 


and analyzing the complex variety of existing 


(and it has had impact), particularly in Europe 


and a review of his continuing and current in- plans—social insurance, assistance, soa a 
fluence on European criminology, especially its fox making old age more secure. 3 
implementation in law and in correctional ad- a ure of the sitter. distribu- 


ministration would seem to be indispensable for tion, and life of our aged today, 


an up-to-date revision. th 
The book is divided into five parts as follows: 
‘ 
i, in = of compulsory retirement at a given age. Then 
ishment” Part II, “Criminology and _ Its follow the political implications of a huge 
Methods”; Part III, “American Impressions of pressure group of old people. But “the major 


a Criminologist ; Part IV, “Two Penological — emphasis is upon the two ance and OM Age 


7 Problems”; and Part V, “Criminal Law.” Some od Age and Survivors Insurance and Old Age 
of the major topics discussed are the sociologi- 


A ‘The f 
eal study of the adult offender, -group-sanctioned sistance. The former is today paying out 


“ a $3.5 billion annually to more than 5 million 
_ ¢rime, English i! Camps” for young offenders > retired workers and another $1 billion to over 
collective responsibility and collective punish- 


_OAA program is granting assistance of approxi- 
and and mately $1.6 billion to 2.6 million recipients. The 
_II, research prob ems in criminology, reflections 48 states vary greatly as to recipients per 1,000 _ 
on American prisons and American criminology, aged, average monthly payment, and cost per 
capital punishment, short-term imprisonment, capita, For example, 58 


sociology of the criminal law, and the view of — aged are on assistance, compared with less than — 


_ mental disorders in the criminal law ng wend 5 per cent of those in New Jersey. Both the — 


countries, merits and continuing problems of OASI and 
the preface, Mannheim promi- OAA are set forth. Likewise, numerous other 
he ook.” Presumably, he refers sion plans, are described and the extent of 


“group problems” _as_ sociologically conceived. their integration with OASI is evaluated. In 


general, the viewpoint of the book is liberal — 
yet restrained. The authors hold that our wealth 
’ and productive capacity permit us to be ie 


. _ generous with our aged and that costs are sure 
(for example, the one dealing with gTOUP- to rise. However, they warn that OASI should 


sanctioned from and the remain what it was intended to be, and not 
on collective responsibi ity and collective > 
give-away program. 
punishment), there is only a tenuous connection short-comings of 


- with the sociological concept of the group. The 
P ‘numerous as its merits, but a few bear men- 
tion ning. “There is some repetition, though this — 


central focus is mainly on the substantive aspects 

a as of the topic under discussion and not on group 

i dynamics. . Rather than revolving around a cen- iS difficult to avoid because of the overlapping — 

concept, the approach throughout is mark- of several programs. Occasionally objectivity 

edly eclectic. Professor Mannheim’s eclecticism gives way to authoritarianism. The authors say 

is combined with, and perhaps grows out of, a = ‘the protestations against the ‘so-called 

gE reluctance to be critical, this latter char- “work clause” regarding eligibility for OASI a 

being benefits ‘ ‘must be 1 resisted” (p. 22, italics mine). a 
Also, on p. 155, the _ statement is made that 


cept— —neither “group” nor any” other— to 
serve as a “leitmotiv.” Even those few 
articles in which he discusses ‘ ‘group problems” 


there is no central sociological con-— 
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federal and state ‘govenments,” is The advances in the past decade cover not 


little evidence that the public has exercised its only the pertinent researches in disordered be- ee 
right to inspect the rolls in these 8 states.” The = havior, but also the optimistic recognition — 
- reader is left in confusion ; as to which figure many disorders among the aged are reversible, _ 
to accept—29 or 8. However, the book as a and hence amenable to treatment and rehabili- 
whole is a real contribution, in that it brings — = tation. From this revised conception, as well 
together a great number of current (and some as because of the improved techniques, man 
historical) data on the problems of old age, _ disordered senescents who would have been ig- 
subjects them to scholarly analysis, and in the peer in the past, have been helped to improve. _ 
é last chapter (contributed by a committee of e This book — an eclectic and compre- 


ments with supporting arguments for the aged. Like collaborations 

Ray E. BABER an integrated framework, but its multi- discipli- 
Pomona nary approach zetains a soundness of inference 
based upon evidence which makes it both in- 
Mental Disorders in Later Life. Second Edition. ». formative and illuminating ang for students ~ 
Edited by Oscar J. KAPLAN. Stanford: Stan- interestedinthisfield, 


Cumberlege, “xford University Press, 1956. Roosevelt University 


d P titution. 
- This revised edition has many of the com | Homosexuality on rostitution. > 


mendable features and some limitations of ode ah" 
first edition which was published ten years ago. Medical Association. London: British 


The general form of the book has been retained, - al Association, 1955. 94 pp. 2/6. ae 
but several chapters have been brought up to | | that prepared 
- date and two new chapters have been added, a for the British Medical Association con- 
one dealing with the hereditary aspects of dis sists of general 
ordered behavior, and another -describin 
- effects of shock therapy upon the disorders. medicine. Unfortunately their report is a study 
_ Despite the recognition that disordered per- in inconclusiveness and a remarkable attest of 
sons among the aged comprise an ever- growing _ the sociological anemia to be found wherever — 


problem, the pertinent sociological knowledge facts are leached by moral judgments 


_ is lamentably limited. The review of the socio- | The doctors’ most reasonable conclusions are 
logical aspects of disorders in late life ‘by - that the problems of homosexuality and prosti- — 


exploratory and suqppotive because of the few zation and that present legal soca are all 9 


is relevant and interesting, but at tution are, somehow, related to social disorgani- 


or even relate the varied social factors to oe 
se Somehow, medical psychiatry has so 
hypnotized the field of disordered behavior, that 


social situation as to mediate ‘materialistic satisfaction” 10) 
personality disorder. However, empirical in- Homosexual practices are “repulsive,” 
quities add cumulative evidence that person- homosexual behavior and appearance “an out-— 
ality conflicts can emerge from conflictful a to public decency” (p. 16). However, homo- — 
_ roles and self-deflating social situations. In this sexual practices between women are not illegal 


ar id 3 connection, Cameron’s essay on neuroses in in England, and the Committee feels this “nega- 


Me is perceptively analytical of the ef- tive attitude of the law . . . fully justified by 
fects of the declining status and enforced lack the known facts,” whatever these are. Conti- 
of participation, upon the emotional conflicts _nental countries, of course, have no law against 
of aged persons. Stieglitz, too, has shown that _ permissive homosexuality between adult males 
organic as well as psychosomatic disorders may and, while this appears not to have had =p 
accrue from intense and sustained emotiona ‘deleterious effect on the birth rate, et cetera, 
conflicts represented by the following sequence: _ still “the analogy i is not very helpful” (p. 40). e 


anxiety (neurosis) leads to somati Prostitution is “faced” in similar fashion. A 


_ vascular diseases (hypertension), which in _ te of the causes of male demand for prosti- | 
_ leads to cerebral malcirculation and malnutri- — tutees on pp. 53-54 is ignored in the recom- a 


tion, and eventually to an organic psychosis. mended cure that follows. eas 
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SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 


‘The moralizing, unscientific attitude toward insights into the variability of and the 


that threads this report leads to comments extraordinary adaptability of the human being. 
on “the rightful place” of sex, to unsupported, — ‘The first volume deals essentially with the an 
- invidious characertizations of the personalities . papers and discussions given at the conference. ae 
of homosexuals, and to such nonsensical Boy- They are reported in lucid, highly readable and Pailin oe 
Scoutism as: “Provisions for athletic activities interesting style. Throughout the work there is 
and competition in work and games promotes : hardly a single table and only an occasional J 
a healthy atmosphere in which homosexual reference to the number of subjects scrutinized. 
practices have no place” (p. 41). eee we With various authors reporting, rarely, if ever, 
_ The report concludes with appendices, “ not "are there evidences in terms of dogmatic con- 
_ necessarily endorsed in detail . . . (but) signifi- ; clusions. They are informed throughout by “a 
cant,” one written by the Committee secretary spirit of inquiry and frequently one crosses the 
and one by a prison psychiatrist, which advocate phrase “this appears an interesting finding but ae 
the conversion of homosexuals through a kind e need more information on this topic.” The © 


= 


of Christian “Homosexuals Anonymous” that first volume alone can be considered the source — oa 
will produce “sorrow, remorse and loathing a of sufficient wealth of vital hypotheses, many of 
the and a willingness to accept forgive- them already stated in testable form, sufficient 
keep the graduate s students in many a 


= 


The non- science of this “study” and the tone of social work, nursing, psychology, and sociol 


of these appendices stimulate pity for those _ ogy busy for years to come. The reporters of 
‘deviants who fall under such “care. this conference are thereby commended for 
GWYNNE NETTLER _ their spirit of tolerance, breadth of vision, 
Me onterey Peninsula College _ willingness to explore forefronts of co- -operative 
social science endeavor. The major contribution 
_ Mental: Health and Infant Development. Pro- E of the conference at this time undoubtedly will 
ceedings of the International Seminar = be felt as a supplement of vital knowledge be- _ 
tween the representatives of many differing 
a at Chichester, England. ‘One: with enormously varied problems and 
and Discussions. V olume Two: ; Case His- _ potential solutions to them. ae 
a tories. Edited by Kennet Soppy, M.D. New rarely felt in reading these volumes = 
a ork: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. Vol. 1: xix, usual temptation of the carping, - statistically- “4 


308 PP. $4. 50. Vol. 2: , 289 PP. $4. $0, minded sociologist to demand figures. This is 
The of ot the of these works and it was nobly 
ese volumes are a ‘repor of the Semin ‘ignored. 


of Mental Health and Infant Development held The secon ad “volume contains tis 
in Chichester, England in August of 1952 under 
study ‘material on a number of families and 
_ the auspices of the World Health Organization. 
children in differing social and cultural situa-— 
attended from virtually all re- 
tions. It is readily evident that the authors 
gions of the world. The Seminar dealt with pat- 
throughout were attempting to take a co-or- 
terns of child development as found in different — 
; dinated holistic view of the children and families 
areas, particularly France, the United Kingdom, “they were studying. These cases alone afford 
the United States. Differential child rear- y 


_ ing patterns were reported on by Margaret Mead _ ‘Fich insights into human dynamics and we can 
4 
I ] ll ype of 
for various indigenous cultures. René Spitz only thet tls generally excellent ¢ 


others, particularly Anna Freud, reported be Gaplicated many Coes Ge 


fantile relationship f ti ai _ ture so that we eventually can arrive at sys- 
riences of small children. entire wor Doveras M. More ty 


eventually on the utilization of our new McMurry, Hamstra 1 & Company 

From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in oe 

_ Mental Hospitals: Explorations in Social 


4 Treatment. By Mitton GRreeNnBLatt, RICH- 
ARD H. York, and EstHer Lucite Brown 


grams and working toward social change. = 
_ Three major themes formed the work here. 


5 knowledge in programming mental hygiene oF 
These are derived from modern psychoanalytic 


developments, cross-cultural anthropological in- 
formation, and comparative sociological grou 
studies. The of the in collaboration with Rosert W. Hype. New 
Mr. Soddy reporting for them, indicated their York: Russell Sage F Foundation, » 1955. vii, 
J feeling that the work of all concerned was vastly pp. $5. 
enriched by the depth of the scientific research a Since | 1950, due partly to growing Penal 
that was reported. They gave particular atten- — 
tion to the extensive contributions of — 
social and week in giving 


— 
[ 
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the hitherto somewhat sociology new assessments of nearly” every traditional 
of mental hospitals — have appeared. These in- ~ mental hospital position and its routines, includ- — 
clude studies by Barrabee, Maurice Grimes, those of personnel of the highest status. His 
Maxwell Jones, S. Kirson Weinberg, and Stan- treatment of the many therapeutic potentials 
= ton and Schwartz. All of these share the com- released by giving patients and those low in id 
mon aim ¢ of assessing the effects of the mental — _ personnel hierarchy new roles to play in the 


hospital as a social system personnel hospital, and of the effects of these departures : 


and patients. in role ‘definition on ‘research, community rela- 
this group of studies has" developed it tions, and treatment: results" almost cer- 
become clear why they have been late in ap- tainly be a classic. — Oe, Be ek 
pearing in spite of the need for them in psy- Ps eSB Vouk, working with a rae favorable 
chiatry. Clausen and Stanton and Schwartz re- situation at Bedford, nevertheless contributes 


marked and documented some of the serious a study having perhaps even more implications 


problems involved in self-analysis of the roles in terms of general application than the pre- ts 


a. of professional and non-professional personnel ceding one. Of importance in Dr. York’s section = 
in | the hospital. Authority, some of it profes- on Bedford is his analysis of the complex or- 


sional authority, must be subjected to criticism. ganization among personnel employed in the 


3 _ The habit of using the patients and attendants hospital, and of the effects of prestige and oc- _ 


will 


behav 

a heroic effort is necessary if one is to Saree pAco those portions of the system aggravat- 

them and become part of an objective inquiry ing the patients’ | symptoms, or interfering di- 

the social system of the hospital. rectly with therapeutic action. These 
From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient converge on the reviewer’s recently-completed 
Care in Mental Hospitals, the authors have study of Southern State Hospital. 
added an excellent monographic contribution to The _ least satisfactory portion | of the study 
the sociology of the mental hospital. This study © is the third section by Dr. York dealing with — 
‘is broader and less intensive than the Stanton _ Metropolitan State Hospital. This is not Dr. ), 
Schwartz report on the Chestnut Lodge York’s fault, but reflects. rather the fact 
research, but it supplements the latter at - research and action are both much more diffi-— 

portant points provides convergences in a state hospital than in a small well-— 

_ others. In addition the Greenblatt, York and = staffed teaching institution or a Veterans’ Ad-— 

Brown study ‘represents a critical forward step ministration Hospital. Within these limits, Dr. 
for future sociological research in mental hos- York does an excellent job. “Apparently the 


pitals. The step is that of comparing, although effective organization changes in the two pre- 


only in an exploratory sense, the social ae ceding types of hospitals may be just as ae 


of three different kinds of mental hospitals: tiyeeveninastate hospital $= j|§ 
Boston Psychopathic (essentially a small state a Dr. Brown’s introduction is a creative —“— 
teaching hospital, closely affiliated with Harvard gi in its own right. Worth mention also are the 
Medical School); Bedford Veterans’ Adminis- many | significant indications for future research — 
in tration hospital, and Metropolitan State Hospi- in the sociology of mental 


tal, this last a more or less average state mental 
" hospital in Massachusetts. Dr. Greenblatt deals in tions in the conclusion to the book. Dr. . Hyde’ al 

with Boston Psychopathic Hospital; Dr. York | 
_ with Bedford VA Hospital, and Metropolitan attendant is evident throughout 
_ State Hospital. There is an introduction by Dr. — study. The book is not yet a definitive mono- ; 

= ti Brown, and a collaborative conclusion by Green- 

Dr. Greenblatt’s analysis includes sociological ee. 

reinterpretation of patient control practices, and ‘a of 


keen understanding of the problems 


ithe 
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BOOK NOTES 


‘The Proper Study of Mankind. Revised Edition. 
Stuart CHAsE, in consultation with Ep- 
DES. BRUNNER. New York: Harper & 


1956. xii, 327 pp. $3.00. 


‘The edition (1948) of this well-known 
—_ os was reviewed at length in the Review 
years ago by C. Haring. 


The foreword states that ‘ “As the hook now 
iy stands, about a third of it is new... (p. xi 

_ This is probably an exaggeration. The important. 


additions are these: The review of literature on 


labor-management relations is interestingly 
ee x improved by what strikes me as sharper writing 
Ve and by reports on several studies made since the 

earlier addition—conspicuously, Walker and 

_ Guest, , The Man on the Assembly Line, and 

7 Golden and Parker, Causes of Industrial Peace. 


In the chapters on economics, the revision in- 


“A cludes comments on such recent developments _ 


as Galbraith’s concept of “countervailing 


7 power”; Adolf Berle’s more recent studies of one considers science as a social institution. % 
However, instead of analyzing these problems, 


_ the modern corporation; and the Katona studies - 
of the psychology of economic behavior made 
at the Michigan Survey Research Center. 

‘ Further, the revision contains a full chapter on 


studies. 
In addition to the difference made by the 

_ consideration of these recent works (not a very 
profound difference), there is at deast a sug- 
- gestion of two other changes. One is a hint that — 
Mr. Chase is less optimistic now than he was 
seven years ago about the immediate applica- 
—Blty of social science knowledge to ‘ “practical 
problems.” (Item: the first edition concludes a 
review of the various community studies with 
i: suggestion that if a team of social scientists 
were to cull from the studies all the scientific | 
-“yniversals” they contain, the result might be 
handbook Ser city managers of very great 


studies; and report on the 


Hd ‘stituted for it the idea that, since John P. Mar- 
sy quand used the Yankee City volumes in Point 


one in anthropology”) (p. 265). 
ee A second difference in emphasis is that when 


and examining alternative views concerning 


the institutions of a society are function-— 


to Write, the aspiring novelist might take wishes to draw from them. 


Similarly, in his second chapter, De Gré’s 
en attempt to trace the modern scientific outlook 


ts 


“most soca concrete “social prob- 
What to do about juv enile deliquency?” 
((p.46,1956edition). = 
_ All in all, the > revision is a little soberer and 

a little more conscious of what is undone than 

the original. It retains—or even adds to—the 


air of enthusiasm so usefully characteristic of 


the first edition. It has been made a better tool 


than ever for performing the function of the — 
original—viz., to excite and inspire undergradu- 
ates to an appreciation of the Possible re- 
hard work in social 
ARRY 
as a Social Institution: An Introduction 
to the Sociology of Science. By GERARD DE be 
Gré. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 
& Inc. (Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology), 
1955. ix, 48 pp. five cota, paper. 


— 
This brief can serve to introduce stu- 


dents to the major problems which arise when 


them, Professor De Gré is content to propose 


science and brief references to the place of 


solutions to them, illustrating his solutions by — 
group dynamics, with special emphasis on Bales’ a summary statements concerning the history of “a 


science in contemporary life. 
In his opening chapter (“Science and Social 
Structure”’) De Gré presents the position that 


ally interdependent; he then gives a classifica- a 
tion of institutions and defines the task of - 
sociology of science as showing the 


relations of science with other institutions. 


illustrates such functional relations by an in- — a 
terpretation of why Greek science 
proceed further than it did, and by tracing the 
growth of science in the late Middle Ages. Be- 
cause he utilizes the same type of socioeconomic — 
factors in 1 both accounts, his two accounts -s 
e 
accounts in fact deal with different problems, 
and they are, in addition, too brief and stereo- __ 


ie of No Return, “Instead of another course in typed to justify the “conclusions which > 


_ Mr. Chase attempted to list “unanswered ques- from the seventeenth century to the present (a — a2 
tions” or promising lines of research in the first feat achieved in eight pages) leads him to gloss — 
edition, he tended to list rather abstract, “theo- over problems, and also leads to some strange — 


retical” qu questions: 


“What are the conclusions. For 


16), it was 
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development ‘unity in . France, and There— is also an Annex entitle 
the commercial power of Holland, that led the Sociology and the Catholic Hierarchy.” Pie _ 
_ educated groups in these countries to accept "The articles in the first section are surveys — ie 
Descartes’ philosophy of nature, and it was (of necessity, sketchy) of the relevant develop- 
this acceptance which in turn paved the way ‘ments, trends, and literature within the respec- _ 
Newton’s Principia. tive countries. Those in the second deal 
In his third chaper (“The Scientist and His mostly with the practical implications of 
_ Social Role”), De Gré first states his view of sociology for theology, pastoral work, canon — 
_ the nature of science in a clear and acceptable - daw, applied psychology, and human economy, 
fashion. He then discusses the social roles of respectively. The third group, the “tone oe 
_ scientists, and considers the status of science Reports, are concerned with ecological research 
in contemporary life. His treatment of the latter in its application to problems of church ad- : 
topics could serve to introduce studeats to them, ministration. The “Annex” contains quoted pas- 
_ they are not systematically organized and _ sages by various high church authorities on the _ 
no close analysis of them is given. eae. _ usefulness and limits of religious sociology. le 
his fourth chapter the author ‘examines The tone of the volume is set in the Preface 
: the problem of whether an account of the social by Professor Gabriel Le Bras who states, “Our 
roots of our beliefs provides a basis for estimat- ~ international, conference is called then to render, — 
; ing their truth or falsity. Unlike many sociolo- service to science and the Church. It will con- — 5, a a 
: gists of knowledge, he reaches a negative conclu- duct its work in collaboration with official 9 y 
> _ sion on this issue. His discussion of the problem organs and the Hierarchy.” The practical a is 
is clear and cogent, and is, I believe, ae ae include such things as analyses which — 
most adequate in the book. He concludes with will contribute to the rational division of dio- 
a brief discussion of whether an acceptance oe: ~ ceses and an intelligent allocation of the clergy. 
the methods and results of sociology necessarily — He cautions that it is less important to know 
entails a a denial of the individuai’s freedom. — the number of practitioners than the motives — 


Sociologie religieuse sciences sociales. Actes 2 rial on the a application of sociology to the realiza- te 


IV Congrés International. CoNnFERENCE IN- tion of practical ALBERT PIERCE 
TERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE 
troduction du chanoine Jacques LECLERCQ. Flint and Michigua: A Study in Interdepend- 
Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres Economie ence. THELMA ‘Barren. ‘Ann Arbor: 
Humanisme, 1955. 270 pp. 850 F. 


After the war, war, a . number of European Catho- 
lic Sociologists met at Louvain in April 1948 ‘Secologiets not ond it possible 
ca) and decided to form an International Conference or to utilize the findings of the origin-destination — an 
of Religious Sociology. This book contains the marveys carried out so frequently by traffic en- 
gee 2 of their fourth meeting which was_ gineers. In this analysis of “the mutual attrac- a 
held at LaTourette in 1953. As the general tion, or interdependence, between the city of cs _ 
4 title implies, these proceedings are oriented to : Flint and the rest of Michigan,” the data from 
‘s religious sociology (sociologie religieuse) rather i a single O-D survey are used to good advantage. HS a 
_ than to the sociology of religion (sociologie de The area of Flint was divided into the Central Bef: 
Ia religion). That is, they stress primarily the — ~ Business District (CBD) and four roughly con- i 


utilization of sociological knowledge in connec- centric zones around the CBD, and also into 
- tion with the responsibilities and problems of © four major land use types. The area of the = i 
various functionaries in the Roman Catholic _ state outside Flint was divided into ten zones — 
4 Church, rather than the theoretical analysis of according to distance from CBD. De- 
the religion and its institutions within a socio- of one area on another was defined 


logical frameofreference, J “the number of trips the average thousand 
- The book is divided into three major sec- 3 parsed of the first zone makes to the sec- — 
tions: (1) “The ‘Present State of Religious ond.” The O-D survey provided data on  .. 
Sociology,” containing reports by of times persons from these various 
tives of various countries of Western Europe, — sub-areas drove a motor vehicle across a cordon a 
the United States, French Canada and Latin c line around Flint in 1950. Data on the — ve 
America; (2) “Methods and Problems,” and _of the trips were also available. noth ae 
@) “Conclusions of _ Commissions” (Urban, ‘The findings: include the a) 
and Frontiers). ‘equal dependence Flint and 
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rest of the state occurs in their efforts to work together 
miles from city center. (2) Within» this” the schools in the solution of their prob- 
30 mile radius the outlying area is more de- - lems suggest potentialities and pitfalls of which — 
_ pendent upon the city than the city is upon it; ——_- leaders, and particularly superin-— 
situation is reversed for the area outside tendents of schools, should be aware. 
the 30 mile radius. (3) The distance of trips Nine Help Themselves has an appropriate — Mt 
to points outside the city varies with the pure place on the desks of superintendents of schools — 
pose of the trips. (4) The purpose of the out- in communities of all sizes; and it should | ae 
going trips varies according to the predominant made available, as supplementary reading, to 
and use of the area of origin in Flint. (5) Resi- | all students in classes studying educational 
of the outlying area travel to Flint pri- sociology. —AUSTIN -PorTERFIELD 
marily to work. (6) Residential areas and 
industrial areas attract more ‘trips from 
4 outlying area than does the CBD. Howai’s People. By ANDREW Ww. LinD with the 
straightforward study demonstrates the technical assistance of Ropert ScHMITT. 
= of even the limited 0-D Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1955. 


xii, 116 pp. #. 78. 


racial composition, 


age, sex, residence, occupation, education, 
ticipants in the program. Austin: Southwest _ vital statistics are presented straightforwardly 


ern Cooperative Program in Educational with a minimum of interpretation. No one 
_ Administration, The University of Texas, 


better qualified than Andrew W. Lind, Professor _ 
286 PP- No price i of Sociology at the University of Hawaii, to sift 


Help: ‘Themselves is from being a a out of the mass of statistical data those that 
dry report on community busywork. It is an are most useful to sociologists and other co . 
__ interesting and challenging analysis of operation dents of the Islands. The task undertaken with 


_ “Cooperating Centers,” which was part of the the assistance of Robert Schmitt of the Hono- 
general design of the Southwestern Cooperative lulu Redevelopment Agency has been most 
Program in Educational Administration. spon- competently executed. 
sored by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, The me together with Lind’s An Island Com- 2 


ee of Texas, and other schools in the munity (1938), now too ang: out of print, this | 
a 1950 ’s. In this cooperative effort, for ae 


ing to make into better in that Lind’ had not been 

which to live. building a new study w with the scope and analy. 

 _ This book, with a paper back, has a a solid tic quality of An Island Community. In more 

inside, in which is presented: (1) the setting than two decades of thoughtful observation of : 
of the areas in which the program was at Islands Lind has uniquely prepared him- © 
forward; (2) an analysis of the community self for the larger task. “We, therefore, hope 
‘matrix of educational administration—a pres- that Hawaii’s People is a promissory note ow 

_ entation made essential by the fact that the a more challenging venture—L. B. ear A 


schools were chosen as the most strategic in- - 


stitutions to lead their communities in these |... 
programs; and (3) the story of the manner in inde Transformed: A Social Survey of a 
Ease) which the “nine helped themselves.” Multi Racial Township. East African Studies 
Here are nine stories about nine communities No. 4. _By Sorer _and Sorer. 
given the fictitious names of Brewster, Evan- Kampala, Uganda: East African Institute of 
ston, Lewiston, Benson, Stiles County, Bellamy, oo Social Research, 1955. zi, 120 pp. 16/6. Dis- 
Grover, Campos, end ‘These comme- tributors, Kegan Paul, 43 Great Russell 


nities are variable; and so were the programs London, W.C. 1. 


they attempted; So were their successes. Jinja is an East African town which is cur- 
1 The author’s analysis of the community rently confronted with far-reaching problems a 
matrix of school administration and of the resulting from changes due to rapid growth and 
difficulties faced by the schools in undertaking a industrialization. These problems are — 
BRAY. ‘ community leadership is both illuminating and intensified by the cultural, social, and economic 
the successive ‘stories of the differences which serve to this urban 


— 
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tut into Asian, and cohorts, s, such as the labor force, 
munities. In presenting this report, the East lege and first grade enrollments. There i is in ad- is 
a. African Institute of Social! Research provides dition a supplement on the University of Colo- — 
the interested student with a welcome addition  rado. The authors have been careful throughout — : 
to the gradually growing body of case studies to specifically state the assumptions upon ~ lat a 
_ This report is based upon 15 months of fiel The method used in this projection is Moris 
research undertaken during 1950 and 1951 in _ cohort- survival method. Both United States hon f 
the second largest township of Uganda. Surveys Colorado statistics were utilized in estimating : 
were made by the research team of the three ‘the projected fertility and mortality rates. —— : 
ethnic groups. A wealth of statistical lar methods are utilized in estimating the 
descriptive material from each group has jection on of the ¢ growth of the labor. force, i.e. the 
: been provided for the guidance of government _ rates for the U. S. are used as a guide. Due to ‘ 
and administrators. the part that migration has played in the growth 
_ Cyril and Rhona Sofer have organized their of Colorado, it is given thorough consideration. & 
_ study around one principal theme: the absence ah supplement by Dr. Pearson, utilizing the 
of general societal integration. In this rapidly ratio method of population projection for the 
_ changing society the population is unstable. enrollment at the University of Colorado, : 
_ Africans and Europeans migrate to Jinja in completes a detailed treatment of the projected : 
order to augment their incomes do not college 
settle there permanently. Africans, Asians, and DLID 
inhibited by barriers of occupation, education, 4 a Methods. Studies 
religion, etc. With increasing in- in Methods, ‘Series F. No. 7. New Y ork: 
_ dustrialization a greater degree of stabilization Statistical Office of the United Nations, De- iz 
in the population is to be expected. Then, ac eae &. Economic and Social Affairs, gq 
_ cording to the authors, we may expect bitter 258 pp. International Documents — 
industrial conflicts organized along racial lines. ‘Service, , Columbia University Press. $2.50. 


_ Standard social survey methodology has been . In this companion to the Handbook of of Popu- 
of broadened to include more intensive field tech- ation Census Methods (see American Sociologi- _ 
niques such as depth interviewing and pacts cal Review, 20 (October, 1955), p. 632) the rie 
oe pant-observation. Quite apart from its potential current (1950) practices of 65 countries in reg- 
utility to policy-makers, this case study succeeds _ istering live births, deaths, still births, marriages, = 
in making a genuine contribution to the general and divorces and in "compiling ‘vital statistics 
_ body of scientific knowledge concerning social from these data are compared and analyzed, a 
___ processes and social relations in plural societies. and uniform concepts, definitions, and — 5 
TAYLOR dures are recommended for the development 
national vital statistics and the improvement 


of their international comparability. The first 


Projection of the Population of Colorado. By th h 
ters, dealing w 
“E. Pezz. With ree chapters, dealing with the vital statistics 


system in general, comprise a concise introduc- 
be supplement, “Enrollment Projection of the tion to the history, uses, and general organiza- 
University of Colorado, 1960-1980,” by 
ws “te a tion of the system, and an annex gives a chro- — 
SON B. Pearson. University of Colorado 
f a Studies, Series in Economics, No. 2 Boulder: nology of important events in the development — 
7 ts describe the responsibilities for, and 
id the procedures followed in, the registration of 
tapid growth in population ar . increase 
migration in United States during recent the collection of data for 
years have created many ‘social and economic statistics; the compilation and tabulation pro- 
problems. Because this is particularly true for computation procedures; ane 
Colorado, the planning for a new population of evaluating the vital statistics system. Recom- [ 
becomes a major problem. It is the objective mendations are summarized in an ar annex “Prin- 
this monograph to project the population of ciples for a Vital "Statistics System.” 
Colorado and aid those interested in fourteen page the category Uses 
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monograph is divided into two parts: ing: recent studies to convince students in any 
= the first treats the projection of the total popu- population problems course of the usefulness 
lation while the second part projects the growth of demographic analysis.—R. 


"AMERICAN, ‘SOC [OLOGICAL REVIEW 


Status Significance of an Isolated and attuned: by ethical and moral 
_ Dialect. The Catholic University | of America _sdar to themselves. Professional pickpockets are 


Studies in Sociology, Volume 40. By GEorcE 
N and Epna M. O’Hery. Wash- 
D. C.: The Catholic University of 
Leen Ptess, 1955. v, 32 pp. Fifty cents, 


_ This doctoral dissertation, 


an attempt to test the hypothesis that speec ch Re 


is a major criterion of social status. The sub- 


‘ing in an alley in Washington, D. C. Seventy- 

: _ four persons (all over eighteen years of age 
and representing about 84 per cent of the 

_ known population) were interview, but only five 

"persons (whose speech was at least reasonably 

typical) were chosen for intensive study. 

Detailed description is given of the 
of the alley dialect; the remaining features, 
lexical and grammatical, of the dialect 


given en only exploratory and incomplete analysis. + 


The differences between the alley dialect and 
standard English appear to be most strikingly — 
evident in phonetic features, with some differ- 
ences as well, but to a lesser degree, in verb — 


7 ee “Specimens of the alley dialect an speci- 


- mens of the speech of Washington Negroes rep- ‘: 


aa resenting a wide range of social status were 
Ps a a recorded on a tape in random order and played 
- 5 to 70 judges who then recorded their judgements — 
the ‘speakers’ social status on a graphic 
rating scale. The actual social status of the 
speakers recorded was measured objectively 
arner’s Index of Status Characteristics. 


"the social status of the speakers as rated by the 
judges and as measured by Warner’s I.S.C. was 
a 0.80. A graphic presentation of the same ma- 
_ terial showed surprisingly little overlap among — 


“The product-moment correlation between 


of speakers from different social classes. The 
most remarkable result of the study was the 


fe interquartile ranges of the judges’ athe 


by | 


participants in a subculture with well- defined 
behavior patterns, with mores which are often 
enforced more rigorously than those of the 
dominant culture, with a technology which en- 
ables the participants to live quite prosperously __ 
at the expense of the dominant culture, 
a language which adequately reflects not 
_ only the behavior patterns of the subgroup, but oe 


the attitudes toward the dominant group ea ; 
well. It is this language which is the primary — 


concernofthestudy. 


Separate chapters are devoted to ‘such sub- 
_ jects as the nature of professional crime, the — 
relation of the pickpocket to legitimate society, — 


the place of the pickpocket in the underworld, 


victim, alliances with police, skills, induction, ‘ 
and training, and ethics and morals. Each sub- 40) 
ject is discussed by analyzing the argot terms 
referringtoit, = 


The volume is important for its detailed de 


scriptions (based upon interviews) of the pick- i 
pas way of life, and also for its implica- ie 


theory. As the author says: “Because the thief — 

_ a member of a parasitic subculture, it is about ail 
as reasonable to attempt to bring him into the 
dominant culture via psychiatry based on con- 
-flicts thought to exist on a widespread basis in 


pr dominant culture as it would be to transfer _ “ 


an -old- -time Sioux Indian fom his culture to 


“that any psychiatrist who tried to give the ae 

ticipants in the Custer massacre insight into 
their ‘guilt’ feelings in connection with -esehe 
event would have very rough going indeed. ae 


Conte "Probation. By 


LIONEL CHUTE Marjorie Bett. With an 


Introduction by Roscoz Pounp. New York: | 


discovery that untrained judges could rate the ik The Macmillan ee. 1956. xv, 268 PP: 


social status of speakers so accurately after 


listening to a very short speech "selection Half of this volume is of probation. 


the absence of | irrelevant cues 29). 


HARRY 


The remainder describes and evaluates eae 
tion administration, and concludes with a case _ 
summary entitled “My Six Probationers” 

Judge Louis Goldstein of Brooklyn, 


Mob: A Correlation of the Technical died in 1953, directed the Na- 
t 


Argot of Pickpockets with Their Behavior 
Davip W. Mavrer. Gainesville, 
‘Florida: American Dialect 19 
The author, a profess the 
University of Louisville, is a well- known 
ae thority on criminal argots. In this latest volume 
* he views professional criminal groups as sub- 
cultures, the — culture 


ional Probation Association from 1921 to 1948. 
Bell, who completed the book, assisted him for 
many years. As history, their report is a “pri- 
_ Mary source” on professionalization of Ameri- — 


federal probation legislation. 


can probation officers, on lobbying for 


The authors are sometimes arbitrary in 
scribing * ‘correct” practices, They 


tere 


sar 

the 
| 
studied are a small group of Negroes liv- 
net 
ike 

« 
 * 
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are apt to go together. The 
oy, on the other hand, or not required 
counsel, employment and new ‘time in- 
 terests. Their theory never suggests ne fearful of theestening girls with ‘maleness, 
i fenders may follow normal patterns in acquiring diverts his sexual feelings into positive homoe- 
tae the perceptions, interests and expectations of " rotic attachments to other boys. Throughou 
_ those with whom they identify, and that manip- _ life he will find his most satisfying experiences — 
e ulation of the latter may be crucial in chang- in wor'sing and playing with other males at the 
ingoffenders. = same time that he will value his marriage to 
Findings in their comprehensive survey of pro- : the woman who, in Margaret Mead’s words, — 
_ bation recidivism research indicate the predictive + “can always say No and who says it frequently. » 
significance of prior and criminality, Several chapters present clinical 


trast with their psychiatric social work theory 
highlights issues which they neglect: the ‘ Social Contr ol. Second Edition. 
 ‘Joserx S. and_Associates. Prince- 


shock” of social work trainees entering correc- 
tions, and their conflicts with effective but less ton: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 
rigidly trained associates. While programmatic 603 pp. : $6. 75. 
_ in style, this book does not call for the sci- ‘This is eseeenl edition of a well: known 
entifically controlled research which alone can text on social control first issued in 1947. There 
_ determine the effectiveness of alternative poli- are 27 contributors to 31 chapters in . the pres- 
cies in selection and of ent volume. Four of the five parts ¢ of the 
nal volume are substantially unchanged for this 
revised edition. This is true of Part I, “The 


evelop Concordance ond Discordance stitutions as of Social Control”; Part 

uring Puberty and Early Adolescence. TIL: “Means and Techniques of Social Control”; 

_— of the Society for Research in and 1 Part V, “Contemporary Problems of 
cial Control. There are very minor changes 

Champaign, ‘ Tlinois: Child Develo in the summaries of some of these chapters and 

# Publications, 1955. vii, 128 ment bibliographic ad additions (omitted from the in- 
‘pp. N P dex, however). Revision and additions occur 

indicated. rimarily in Part IV, “Means and Techniques — 

Seventeen girls nd 16 boys in ‘typical” Social Control. There ‘is a new chapter on 
= midwestern community were studied from their “Television” ” by Edward -Suchman, and the ae , 
tenth through their sixteenth year to inv esti- i chapters on motion pictures and public opinion _ 
gate concordance and discordance in the physi- are rewritten, since in the editor’s judgment ; 
cal, emotional, and social development of “the rapid advancement in the technological 
For the girls some positive relation means of social control,” “necessitated” this 
Ba held between early physical maturation and major | addition and the chapter changes. It is aa 

a emotional and social maturation. noe te boys surprising, therefore, that the chapter on “So- 
no such clear relation appeared. cial Control and the Atomic Bomb” similarly 
Social development was measured in part by required no substantial revision. 
: children’s capacity to deal with their own — A Review of the first edition is available a 


and the other sex. Emotional ‘maturity in the an earlier volume of this _journal—volume 13 


behavior toward both sexes. In the boys emo- to it for a more detailed description and treat- — 
tal maturity tended to go with positive ment of the volume. Suffice it to point out here = 
: and feelings toward their own sex, but Hi that this volume has the merits and limitations — 
not with adequate behavior or feelings toward i all books for which chapters are commissioned _ 
author sees adolescent _peer group inter- 
action as foreshadowing and fixing adult male- — 
female relations and roles. He interprets his _ siderably. Those ‘aie have bought four reprint. ‘ 
findings by suggesting that, unlike the boy, the ings of the first edition may still find this one 
American Girl controls her sexual feelings by useful; those did not, probably will not. 


7 +) vigorous, _Tepressive, nonaffectional social ac- _ A word may be said about the physical for- 
tivity. For the sical and of this volume since it is a text. ‘The 


ms tended to be accompanied by competent 4 (April, 1948) pp. 238- 39. The reader is referred | 
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nology languished, especially in England, where 


dishing industry on the whole has made rather 


_ remarkable advances in the physical appear- Combe and others kept it “theoretical,” but =| a = 


ance and make-up of texts published since Soon as the Fowler brothers of New England 


World War II. Even sociology texts no longer began to make it “practical” it had a sudden ~ 
and overwhelming popularity in America. The 


need appear so formidable. Unfortunately, the 
Nostrand Company uses an early twentieth sociological effects were much more far- reaching 
century format in most of its text publications = lasting than the scientific ones. . a 4 
in sociology—this one included. Perhaps tech- American crusade” boldly entered into the 
nological changes of this kind will come with © “fields of education, psychology, insanity, pe- i 
next edition.—ALBERT J. Reiss, JR. health, medicine, anthropology, religion, _ 
-Phrenology: and Science. 19th- Century and was so looked upon by contemporaries. So 
American Crusade. By Joun D. Davies. Yale closely did it reflect the American spirit that, 
_ Historical Publications, Miscellany 62. New according to the author, a comparison with its 


Haven: ve ale University Press, 1955. xv , 203 cultural context indicates that, “disregarding 
3.75. ‘their circuitous reasoning and bizarre termi- 
serious. and scholarly study of the phreno- nology the ot just 
movements as well, for in the 1830’s and later 
it was an “important cultural influence in 
America. 4 Such well known and Tespected 


— 


Migs. 


Greeley, , Samuel Gridley Howe, Horace Mann, 

ek = = Dr. John C. Warren * MOD. Cleveland ‘and New York: The World 

actively supported it. Edgar Allen Poe used it Company, ‘PP. $5.00. 

in his artistic creations and his theory of _ Dr. Atkinson’s “meandering journey’ ’ into ythe 

literary criticism, while “Walt W hitman | who history of medicine is just that and little more. ie 

was phrenologized and became an ardent fol- In a discursive, gossipy style he wanders over a 

lower, used much of its spirit and terminology ¥ the field unsystematically and only roughly 

in his Leaves of Grass. Among those who ac- _ chronologically. His organization is convention- 

cepted at least the rule-of-thumb aspect of ally around the biographies of men who have — 

_phrenology were Henry Adams and Henry ~ made specific discoveries that have proven to 

_ George, as well as such Europeans as Bismarck, ‘ be of inestimable value to mankind, although — 

_ George Eliot, and Karl Marx. <. Although phre- they may have been rejected by the populace 
nology began in Germany as an experimental _ and resisted by the medical profession at the = 
if science, initiated in the 1790’s by the physician time of their discovery. Most of the incidents a F 

Franz Joseph Gall, this phase has usually been he treats” have been discussed, in even fuller ~ ! 
~ overlooked. Today one might characterize the - detail t than he has given, in available standard 
_ original effort as a union of a theory of localized books in the history of medicine, and few men Ae 
ll brain function with a primitive behavioristic— he writes about have not had popular biographic  __ 
psychology. It was an honest and plausible _ treatment. The title suggests the possibility of 
theory. WwW was carried to England by a theoretical discussion of the relation between 
_ Gall’s_ pupil and colleague, Johann Gaspar magic, myth, and medicine but none is given pe 
Spurzheim, it was well received, andinthe hands except in the first chapter where it is errone- 
of George Combe, a brilliant barrister, it Te- ously and superficially contended that modern 
mained a respectable and d_ high- level area of _ medical science is a continuation of primitive — 
speculation. Spurzheim brought phrenology to magic. The bibliography is meagre and lack- 
America in 1832 and succeeded in arousing in- works recently published — 
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_ Ideologies of Management in the Course of industri lization eae 
By REINHARD BENDIX, University of California, Berkeley. Presents a 
= torical and contemporary account of the authority- -relationship in industry. It 
ss in effect, a sociological study of management's ideologies which attempt to justify — 
the subordination of large masses of workers to the discipline of the factory and to — 
a the authority of employers. The concepts of “social class” and “bureaucracy” are 


treated to a comprehensive analysis. One of a series of books from the soccer 


"program of the of Industrial ‘Relations, of California. 1956 
pages. $7. 50. P 


By ROSS: STAGNER University ‘a ‘atiedy new to the 
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_ of their return upon Greece. Told through a series — 

life histories directly obtained by the author. 
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